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: Your Ideas on Prayer? 


The Editors. 


T VARIOUS TIMES in the past, the editors of this 
REVIEW have suggested some definite topic to be dis- 
cussed in the Communications Department with the 

intention of pooling useful ideas and information. For 
example, we have had communications on spiritual direc- 
tion, on formalism in religion, and on vocations. Of all 
the discussions, by far the most interesting and profitable 
was the one concerning spiritual direction. This discussion 
ran through an entire year; and when it was completed we 
were able to publish a very helpful survey of all the articles 
and communications. 

Why was spiritual direction such a frutiful topic for 
discussion? ‘The reason seems to be that the topic has a 
definite personal meaning to most religious. They have 
ideas and ideals on the subject; and they can and will 
express themselves. It is all but inevitable that communi- 
cations which touch upon matters that are concrete and that 
are of personal significance will be successful. 

We should like to start another series of communica- 
tions; and we think we have a subject that should vie with 
spiritual direction in its personal appeal to religious. The 
subject we wish to suggest is Prayer. 

Here is our plan. During the present year, beginning 
with this issue, we hope to publish a number of articles on 
prayer. In these, attention will be drawn to many of the 
difficulties ordinarily met with in prayer and an attempt 
will be made to indicate ways and means of overcoming 
them. Thus we hope to give our readers suggestions that 
will be of great constructive value. Yet our purpose can 
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hardly be attained merely by formal articles. We need the 
informal, personal touch of communications. Prayer is 
something that pertains intimately to the life of a religious. 
Every religious, we suppose, has at least tried mental prayer, 
and has met with success or failure. We think that all reli- 
gious could gain much by an interchange of views on these 
failures and successes. Hence, we ask for communications 
to supplement or—if need be—to correct our articles. 

What should be included in these communications? It 
is hard to give a comprehensive answer to this question. 
Here are some suggestions: You have read or heard some- 
thing about prayer; you have tried it and found it either 
helpful or useless. You have experienced difficulties—or 
discovered methods and helps—that the ordinary books do 
not mention. Others would like to hear about such things. 
Why not tell them? These are but priming suggestions; 
they are not intended to limit the scope of your communi- 
cations. The important thing is that you tell about your 
prayer, your ideas concerning prayer, and so forth. It seems 
that the subject should be limited, for the most part, to 
mental prayer; however, we certainly do not wish to 
exclude correspondence on vocal prayer. 

Who should write these communications? Anyone 
who is interested; anyone who has something to say. 
Whether you are a superior or a subject; a spiritual director, 
a retreat master, a priest, a Sister, a Brother; whether your 
vocation stresses the active or the contemplative life—you 
can have something worth while to say on this important 
subject. If we can combine our articles and communica- 
tions in such a way as to give us a practical survey of all the 
real difficulties and real helps to prayer, we shall have 
accomplished something truly worth while. 


[NOTE: Please see p. 32 for directions concerning communications. ] 














On Difficulties in Meditation 
G. Augustine Ellard, S.J. 


ET US take meditation to be a heart-to-heart confer- 
ence with God upon one’s spiritual problems. The 
intellectual moment is expressed by ‘“‘conference,’’ in 

the sense of consultation or discussion; the affective moment 
by “‘heart-to-heart’’; and the element of prayer is implied 
in the words ‘“‘with God.’”’ Moreover let us take the term 
meditation both in the narrower acceptation of discursive 
mental prayer and in the broader use as mental prayer in 
general, except of course infused contemplation. The diffi- 
culties are encountered primarily in meditation in the former 
sense, but in diminishing degrees they occur also in those 
forms of mental prayer that are commonly called affective 
or contemplative. 

The purpose of these remarks is purely practical. And 
it would seem that not many efforts in the spiritual life 
could be more practical than endeavoring to make medita- 
tion less sterile and more effective. 


A. The Facts 

I cannot imagine that anybody who has tried over a 
long period of time to pray mentally would deny that there 
are difficulties in it. Even St. Teresa, that soaring eagle of 
Avila, who must have found about as much facility and 
delight in it as anyone, at a certain stage in the develop- 
ment of her prayer-life used to shake the hourglass because 
it was too slow to her taste in measuring the hour for medi- 
tation. Yet there are ascetical writers, carried away appar- 
ently by zeal and forgetful of experience, who assert that 
“mental prayer is not difficult.” 

As a matter of fact, it seems quite certain that the diffi- 
culty of meditation ranges all the way from sheer impossi- 
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bility to no difficulty at all. There are some people who are 
physically and simply incapable of it, and there are others 
who during long periods of time find only ease and delight 
in it. These represent the two extremes. If we consider 
the generality of persons who apply themselves to medita- 
tion, my impression is that the difficulty is both common 
and great. In any case, whatever the facts be, let us 
acknowledge them candidly without exaggeration or 
diminution. 

Essentially the difficulty of meditation seems to consist 
in a certain darkness of mind and a certain apathy of soul. 
It will be noticed that these two conditions are precisely the 
contrary of what constitutes actual grace, namely, illumina- 
tion of the intelligence and movement or inspiration of the 
will. At all events when one finds meditation hard, it 
seems scarcely possible to go on in it; or at least it seems that 
to proceed would be laborious and painful. 


B. Causes of the Difficulty 

I. Prayer in general is difficult to human nature in vari- 
ous degrees because of its supernatural character; because 
the senses find little therein to occupy themselves with; 
because, if it is a conversation with God, it is really rather a 
monologue than a dialogue; because oftentimes it does not 
fit in comfortably with one’s moral habits; and finally 
because it tends to become too monotonous and stale. 

The difficulties of mental prayer more particularly may 
be external or internal; and, if external, they may be either 
inevitable or avoidable. Where meditation must be made 
in common, some persons may unavoidably or not annoy 
and disturb others. Perhaps there are distracting noises 
from the neighborhood that one cannot get away from. 
Examples of trouble from within and of a physical nature 
would be ill health, fatigue, and that old besetting weak- 
ness, somnolence. 
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Psychological difficulties may be hardly remediable or 
fairly remediable. Some people are congenitally and intel- 
lectually incapable of meditation, except perhaps on special 
occasions, just as some young people cannot assimilate a 
higher education. There is no use in dodging this fact. Such 
people must seek their sanctification by other means. Other 
persons are more or less unfit because of an imagination 
that is either too torpid or too flighty. The temperament 
of some is too nervous and unstable. A high degree of 
extraversion, that is, the tendency to be preoccupied with 
external interests, is a distinct impediment to mental prayer. 

Deficiencies that are more easily remedied are the fol- 
lowing. One may be too ignorant of God and divine truths, 
of the doctrine of prayer itself, and of its importance. Then 
there is the old haunting specter of distractions; voluntary 
or involuntary. Distractions coming from one’s duties or 
work are a special problem all by themselves. 

There is a whole series of difficulties stemming from 
moral origins: general negligence or tepidity in the spiritual 
life, some particular faulty habit, neglect of recollection, 
half-hearted application to mental prayer, carelessness in 
preparing for it, resistance to grace calling in times of prayer 
for some specific sacrifice, and finally the discouragement 
due to repeated past failures in cultivating meditation. The 
author of a recent work entitled Difficulties of Mental 
Prayer (Boylan) finds the moral difficulty to be the greatest 
of all (p. 41). 

II. If we make the rather obvious comparison of medi- 
tation with the recitation of the Divine Office (each is nor- 
mally about an hour of prayer), in meditation we notice 
that what is to be done is not so definite, there is less activity 
for the senses, and the sanction for acting is far less com- 
pelling. In the Office there is less liberty to do this or that, 
there is more monotony and repetition, and oftentimes 
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there is less harmony between what one says and what one 
feels. 

This suggests another comparison. We observe that in 
reading some things we must plough ahead laboriously and 
toilsomely and only under pressure of some necessity or 
other. Contrarily some books are so interesting that they 
may tempt us not to put them aside even to the neglect of 
our duties. Again a little knowledge of human nature 
reveals that it is easy and pleasant for, say, young men to 
carry on long conversations or even reveries by themselves 
on athletics, for businessmen to discuss or think about 
ventures that promise money-profits, and for artists and 
scientists to occupy themselves with their chosen specialties. 
Lastly did anybody ever hear a lover complain that it was 
tedious and boring to busy himself mentally and emo- 
tionally, even for protracted periods, with his beloved, and 
even if she were absent? ‘‘For where your treasure is, there 
will your heart be also’”’ (Luke 12:34). 

III. From the causes indicated above and from these 
comparisons, the conclusion seems to be that the primary 
source of difficulty in mental prayer is none other than lack 
of interest. Interest would not remove all difficulties—a 
pursuit can be interesting and still be hard—but with it 
one would be glad to make the effort. Interest would, 
unless this analysis be wrong, take away the principal and 
characteristic difficulty in meditation. People are not dis- 
tracted from that in‘ which prevailing interest lies. Nor do 
they go to sleep when they have an opportunity to occupy 
themselves with it. They can never feel bored with it, nor 
complain that it is dull. 

Another conclusion is that this lack of interest cannot be 
due to a deficiency of interest-evoking qualities in the 
objects dealt with, e.g., God, life eternal, and so forth: 
rather it must be attributed to some inadequacy in the sub- 
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ject himself, in the person praying and experiencing the 
ennui. He is like a child who is being introduced to some- 
thing that in itself is really very interesting, but as yet the 
child does not realize the fact, and consequently it is not 
easy to direct or hold its attention. He may be compared to 
a man who is beginning to read a book that on the whole 
is indeed thrilling and absorbing, but not in the first 
chapter or two. Many studies and investigations are not 
interesting until one gets fairly far into them; then they may 
become all-engrossing. So it seems to be with mental prayer. 
In the case in which a person’s troubles with meditation are 
moral rather than psychological there is a double deficiency 
of interest: too little appreciation of the values of the good 
life, and too little insight into what meditation should 
mean to him. 


C. What Is to Be Done? 

I. Clearly the first thing to do is to remove the obstacles 
that can be got rid of. A change of place could in some 
cases put an end to many disturbing circumstances. If one’s 
external posture is not quite reverent, and one is not too 
lazy, that at least can be remedied with comparative facil- 
ity. Much of the trouble that many people have with 
meditation could and should be handled by taking another 
and better time for it. I refer to the early morning and 
sleepiness. Physically and psychologically meditation is a 
more difficult form of work than, say, an hour of study. 
Therefore one ought to be physically fit for it. As a mat- 
ter of fact in the quiet and dark hours of early morning 
many are not. If the hour for prayer cannot be changed. 
possibly the time for retiring could be advanced. Certain 
bodily positions, for example, kneeling, standing, or 
walking, especially in the fresh air, are less conducive to 
somnolence and more helpful to attention and devotion. It 
would be infinitely better merely to read than to sleep away 
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the time of prayer. Writing too can be an aid. At all 
events there is no use in torturing oneself and racking one’s 
nerves and getting into a condition in which, although 
awake indeed, one is unfit for any serious mental effort. 

II. Now let us see what we can do positively, espe- 
cially with regard to building up interest. Since the objects 
with which we occupy ourselves in meditation are in them- 
selves interesting, in fact incomparably more apt to capti- 
vate attention than the trivial things that come into compe- 
tition with them and distract us away from them, to become 
interested we need to know them better and under the 
appropriate aspects. Admittedly this is not easy. Since 
those objects are spiritual or supernatural and since all our 
knowledge comes through the senses or at least must follow 
the analogy of sensible things, to know and evaluate super- 
sensible things well and adequately may require much 
effort and exertion. In proportion as the realities and 
values that we have to deal with are high above the mate- 
rial level, to reach that height and maintain our heavy and 
earth-bound selves there we may need powerful and con- 
tinuous operation on the part of our two spiritual motors, 
namely, the intellect and the will. 

1. We may need more knowledge about God, the Bles- 
sed Trinity, the Word Incarnate, and indeed about all the 
sacred truths; at least we may be deficient in the right kind 
of knowledge of them, that is, that which is realistic, thor- 
oughly assimilated, personal, and effective. Certainly we 
need to find these doctrines interesting. This is true in gen- 
eral and for everybody, but especially for one who would 
be something of a contemplative. The great majority of 
people can hardly hope to discover many new truths for 
themselves; the most that they can expect to accomplish is 
to review and reclarify this knowledge by further reading, 
listening, or reflection. It is now a law of the Church that 
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the following words of Pope Pius XI should be read to 
young religious clerics at the beginning of each year: 

For since the sole or at least the chief function of those who have 
consecrated themselves to God is prayer and the contemplation or 
meditation of divine things, how will they perform that most sacred 
duty unless they be thoroughly and intimately versed in the doctrine 
of faith? We wish, first of all, to call this to the attention of those 
who lead a retired life in the contemplation of heavenly things; for 
they err if they imagine that after having either neglected in the 
beginning or later abandoned their theological studies, they will be 
able without that abundant knowledge of God and of the mysteries 
of faith which is drawn from sacred studies, to go along easily in the 
higher spiritual life and to be lifted up to intimate union with God. 
As regards others, whether they be engaged in teaching. . . or in daily 
intercourse with people, will not that varied activity in the sacred 
ministry be the stronger and more efficacious, the more brilliant and 
replete they are with the fulness of learning? (Pius XI, AAS 24, 81.) 

A particular field of sacred doctrine that is most useful 
for meditation and that is susceptible of cultivation indef- 
initely is the life of Christ. The more one knows about it, 
the more realistic will one’s knowledge and appreciation of 
the God-man be. It is always possible to learn something 
more and thus add a bit of freshness and novelty to one’s 
acquaintance with it. In this connection it may be men- 
tioned that viewing suitable pictures of the Holy Land and 
of the life of Christ would contribute an additional touch 
of realism to one’s imagery and knowledge of Him. These 
suggestions are not to be taken to imply that the kind of 
knowledge which an archeologist or historian seeks is just 
the same as that which makes for a greater love and imita- 
tion of Christ. 

Theology may be defined as faith seeking under- 
standing, that is, a scientific, theoretical knowledge of 
revealed truth. Similarly mental prayer may be described 
as faith seeking understanding, but now an insight that is 
dynamic, practical, and vital. 
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2. After learning more about the sacred truths, one 
should make a special effort to see them as interesting. At 
least in three ways they are interesting in themselves: (1) in- 
asmuch as they answer the most fundamental questions 
that we can ask; (2) in that they are singularly fitted to 
excite the emotions of fear, pity, hope, and love; and 
(3) they disclose tremendous dangers and opportunities for 
each one of us personally. 

The first and most fundamental need of any person is 
some sort of philosophy of life, giving a solution to such 
problems as what he is, whence he is, why he is, what is the 
significance of the things about him, and so on. To such 
queries Catholic doctrine supplies answers at once simple 
enough to satisfy average minds and profound and sublime 
enough to keep the best minds investigating them indef- 
initely and profitably. They are like rich mines that can 
never become quite exhausted. Thus Catholic doctrine 
gives the best available satisfaction to our deep instinct for 
truth and knowledge. 

In general it seems quite correct to say that whatever is 
fit to excite fear or hope or love in men’s hearts will interest 
them. ‘The experience of all writers, speakers, and story- 
tellers would seem to corroborate that statement. Now 
there are no facts, or for that matter, no creations of fiction 
either, that are so apt to arouse men to fear or stimulate 
them to hope or inflame them to love as just those doctrines 
which commonly form the theme for meditation. Objec- 
tively this is so true that no believer would hesitate for an 
instant to affirm it. But subjectively? There’s the rub. 
These facts are not known so as to be excitingly inter- 
esting. We need to become more keenly and vividly aware 
of all that these truths mean for fear and hope and love. 
Of themselves they are great enough to give the human 
heart the most thrilling experiences that it can possibly 
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have; but first they must be apprehended clearly enough 
and under the appropriate aspect. 

It is natural for men to be interested in whatever they 
perceive to contain uncommon opportunities or dangers for 
themselves personally. If a stranger at the other extremity 
of the block is ill, it may be immaterial to me. But if I 
learn that he has infantile paralysis and may pass the infec- 
tion on to me, that is a very different matter. Similarly if I 
read that Mr. So and So a thousand miles away has dis- 
covered oil on his property, what is that to me? If however 
oil is found on the property adjacent to mine, why, it 
would be folly not to take notice, and promptly too. Now 
the truths of faith disclose to us greater dangers and oppor- 
tunities for our own dear selves than any that the world 
can offer. If men were only sufficiently and properly 
acquainted with them and their tremendous significance for 
them personally, nothing would be more natural than to be 
interested and eagerly alert about the matter. 

3. In the case of some religious there would be less diffi- 
culty and distress in mental prayer if they knew more about 
it. Perhaps they have hardly added to their knowledge of 
it since they left the novitiate; possibly even what they 
learned then has become dim and vague. But even if they 
remembered it all, mature religious could scarcely consider 
themselves well-informed on prayer and well-prepared to 
cultivate it if they had only a novice’s acquaintance with 
the theory and practice of it. This is all the more true 
inasmuch as for obvious reasons it would be indiscreet for 
novice masters to give more than introductory instructions 
on prayer. If more were given, some novices would mis- 
understand and misapply it. Fully trained religious should 
be conversant with the principal points in the theory and 
practice of meditation or discursive mental prayer, of 
affective prayer, and contemplation. Many would add now 
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that they should have an experimental as well as a specu- 
lative knowledge of mystical or infused contemplation, 
which, they maintain, is quite necessary for the normal 
development of the interior life and for the perfection of 
charity. At the very minimum religious should not be 
ignorant of the fact that if they exercise themselves in medi- 
tation well and earnestly for a sufficient period of time, 
usually it is to be expected that they will pass on to higher 
forms of prayer that are both easier and more fruitful. One 
should not count upon remaining in the freshman class, so 
to speak, with all its drawbacks, forever. 

Greater familiarity with the theory and practice of 
mental prayer should naturally issue in greater interest in 
it. This interest may be increased also by striving to see 
and feel what a difference it makes to be proficient in it: 
first, the fact that it really does make a difference; second, 
what kind of difference; and third, how much difference. 

The differences are to a great extent the same as those 
between the good and the bad life, between devotion to God 
and relative neglect of Him, between heaven and hell. Hence 
all the reasons that we have to be good, all the values of God 
Himself, all the advantages of His blessed plan for us, may 
be urged as so many motives for striving to meditate well. 
Our final destination is the beatific vision and love of the 
Infinite. Is there any activity possible on the way that is 
more closely akin to it or a better help to it than the con- 
templative consideration and love of God? If we take the 
practical proximate aim of our existence here to be keeping 
the precepts and counsels of God, then in general and nor- 
mally the most effective means of achieving that purpose 
seems to be precisely mental prayer. And that from the 
very nature of things. Keeping the divine precepts and 
counsels requires a certain disposition of mind and will, a 
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certain vision and inclination that is the natural result of 
mental prayer more than of anything else. All the active 
life of any spirit consists in thinking and willing, and 
where there is no thinking and willing there is no spiritual 
life. In mental prayer the human spirit normally reaches 
its summit in religious thought and volition. When by 
means of grace God leads one to do some good or avoid 
some evil, He enlightens the mind and moves the will 
accordingly. Is there any exercise so closely related to this 
divine illumination and inspiration or so apt to further the 
process as meditation or contemplation? Again, our super- 
natural life and perfection consist in thinking and willing 
like God; in mental prayer very especially we do just that. 

Probably no one would deny that in all our spiritual 
armory there is no more telling weapon than the retreat. 
Retreats are so effective partly because under favorable cir- 
cumstances they bring to bear upon one the whole battery 
of spiritual arms at one and the same time, but partly also 
because the most essential and fundamental activity 
involved in making a retreat is serious and practical reflec- 
tion on eternal truths. It is this that makes those truths 
seem real enough to stir one’s emotions and change one’s 
ways of living. 

One might object that to feel much interest in the dogmas 
of religion and particularly in the prayerful consideration 
of them it is necessary that a person should already have 
made great progress in meditation. In other words, the 
remedy suggested presupposes that the malady has been 
cured. The fact-is that there is an ascending spiral of inter- 
est and progress, and that one must break into it where best 
one can. At the very minimum a man who has some 
appreciation of the value of mental prayer can begin; a 


little proficiency will give greater interest, and that in turn 
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greater proficiency, and so on indefinitely. Similarly prayer 
and good living constantly interact one upon the other in a 


sort of virtuous spiral. 
In a subsequent paper it is hoped to propose certain 
other aids to combating the difficulties of meditation. 


Communications 


Reverend Fathers: 


In compliance with the request in the November issue of REVIEW 
FOR RELIGIOUS that readers send in information in regard to the 
interruption of the choral recitation of the Divine Office, I am sub- 
mitting the following data: 

About twenty years ago we sent a similar question to our Gen- 
eralate in Rome: “‘Is there any regulation that the Divine Office must 
be interrupted when, during its recitation, the tabernacle is opened 
and Holy Communion is brought to the sick?’’ The answer we 
received was: ‘‘No, the Divine Office should be continued standing.” 

From Liturgical Law by Rev. P. Chas. Augustine, O.S.B., D.D., 
B. Herder Book Co., p. 149, I quote the following: “. . . each 
canonical Hour (public recitation) should be recited without inter- 
ruption.” 

Since the Divine Office is a ‘‘public prayer’ (Augustine, p. 101) 
and ‘‘is recited in the name of the Church” (Augustine, p. 173) is 
it not “in accord with respect for our Sacramental Lord, who is 
passing by,’’ to continue its recitation instead of stopping ‘‘and thus 
allow all the individual members to greet Him as each one’s devotion 
may suggest’’? 

One other passage from the Dominican Ceremonial, I would like 
to quote: 

“Non fiat pulsatio Campanulae in alia parte Missae, neque alibi, 
nisi notetur. Item non est pulsanda ad Missas privatas celebratas e 
conspectu Chort, tempore Offictt aut Missae Conventualis.” (S.R.C.5. 
Martii 1767. 14. Maii 1856.) 
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From the above does it not follow that private Masses may be 
celebrated and Holy Communion be distributed during the recitation 
of the Divine Office? 

Dominican Sister. 


Reverend Fathers: 

Three times weekly our chaplain carries Holy Communion to the 
sick while the choir is chanting the Little Hours before Mass. Apart 
from the fact that it is very difficult to have a choir stop and start 
during a Psalm or other prayer without considerable disturbance and 
annoyance, I fail to see why one’s private devotions are considered 
superior to or should take precedence over the liturgical prayers of 
the Church. 

I have noticed that frequently when our Sacramental Lord is 
passing through our choir, we are chanting the Gloria Patri or similar 
words of praise. What could be more fitting than such a greeting? 
If we are chanting our Office in union with that divine intention with 
which Christ praised God on earth as set forth in the Apert Domine, 
why should we substitute our own private devotions, however sub- 
lime, for these prayers of the Church when Christ Himself enters our 
midst? This would seem to imply that our minds and hearts are 
not, and should not be, so closely united to God in liturgical prayer 
as in private devotions, which would be a lowering of ideals and an 
unnecessary concession to human weakness. 

We have better order and much less disturbance by simply 
kneeling during the time the priest is preparing and carrying the 
Blessed Sacrament through the chapel while the choir continues 
without interruption. And we take it for granted that the minds 
and hearts of the choir members are united to their Sacramental Lord 
whether He is hidden in the tabernacle or passing through their 
midst, and that they are adoring Him “‘in spirit and in truth.” 


A Superior. 
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The Little Office 
of Our Lady 


Adam C. Ellis, S.J. 


T. BENEDICT, the founder of the religious life in the 
West, perfected the Divine Office by instituting Prime 
and Compline as the morning and night prayers of his 

monks. In the early centuries after Benedict, when most of 
the monks were still engaged to a great extent in manual 
labor, the Divine Office remained rather fixed. Each mon- 
astery, as well as each cathedral chapter, had its own cus- 
toms regarding details, but the substantial elements re- 
mained the same for all. 

In the course of time more of the monks took up the 
study of letters and gradually confined themselves to the 
recitation of the Divine Office and to study, thus giving 
rise to the distinction between choir monks and the converst 
or lay Brothers, who continued to carry on the manual 
labors necessary for the sustenance of the monastery. In 
the various reforms which took place in monastic circles 
from the ninth to the thirteenth centuries numerous devo- 
tional practices were gradually added to the recitation of the 
Divine Office, since the choir monks now had more leisure 
for such devotions. ‘Thus, in the course of time the fifteen 
gradual psalms, the seven penitential psalms together with 
the Litany, the Office of the Dead, an Office of All Saints 
(Vespers and Lauds only, later shortened to our present 
commemoration of All Saints), and finally the Little Office 
of the Blessed Virgin, came to be recited in conjunction 
with the Divine Office, which was then called the Great 
Office to distinguish it from these minor additions. From 
the monks these devotional additions passed to the cathe- 
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dral chapters and to the diocesan clergy.’ 

While there was a certain degree of general conformity 
in the West by the end of the thirteenth century, there also 
existed an infinite variety of minute and indifferent details 
in these liturgical prayers. The Council of Trent felt the 
need of curtailing these devotional additions to the Divine 
Office and of introducing uniformity regarding details. 
Hence it requested the Pope to work out such a reform, 
materials for which had already been collected by Pope Paul 
IV. The reform was completed by Pope St. Pius V, who in 
1568 by the bull Quod a Nobis published the reformed 
Roman Breviary for the Western Church, making it obliga- 
tory on all religious orders, monasteries, dioceses, and 
churches which did not possess a liturgy of their own 
extending back over two hundred years. In this reform the 
Pope released both religious and diocesan clergy from the 
obligation of reciting any of the devotional additions men- 
tioned above, but he highly recommended them as forms of 
private devotion for all, and enriched their recital with 
indulgences. Hence they are still printed in the Roman 
Breviary as appendices to the Divine Office. 

The Little Office of the Blessed Virgin appeared first as 
a private devotion in certain Benedictine monasteries. In 
Italy, Peter the Deacon, the chronicler of Monte Cassino, 
informs us that its recitation in that monastery was a cus- 
tom of long standing begun by reason of a command of 
Pope Zachary (died 752). However that may be, the cus- 
tom had certainly been in vogue at Monte Cassino for a very 
long time when Peter wrote his chronicles in the early years 
of the twelfth century, and by that time it had passed to 
other Benedictine monasteries of Italy. The use of the 


1Those who are interested in learning more about this development of devotional 
additions to the Divine Office will find a detailed account of it in Bishop: Liturgica 
Historica, chapter ix, pp. 211-237. 
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Little Office of the Blessed Virgin was customary in the 
monasteries of England before the coming of the Norman 
conquerors in 1066. Records from the tenth and eleventh 
centuries in France and Germany show that it was in use 
in individual monasteries and cathedral churches such as 
Augsburg, Verdun, and Einsiedeln. Cluny introduced it 
but restricted its recitation to the monks in the infirmary, 
since the infirmary chapel was dedicated to the Blessed Vir- 
gin. Finally it was through the Black Canons (of St. Au- 
gustine) that the Little Office passed into common use 
among the diocesan clergy. By the end of the thirteenth 
century it was recited both by religious and by cathedral and 
other chapters of canons throughout Western Europe. 
After the reform of Pius V some of the older orders 
retained the Little Office as an addition to the Divine Office, 
to be recited on certain days, or in some cases as the official 
office of their lay Brothers. St. Francis de Sales prescribed 
it for his Order of the Visitation in place of the Greater 
Office and stated that ‘‘the Office of Our Lady is the soul of 
devotion in convents of the Visitation.” Many of the new 
congregations of religious founded during the nineteenth 
century have adopted the Little Office and recite it daily in 
whole or in part (Vespers and Compline) or at least on 
Sundays and holydays. Others who are prevented by the 
nature of their work from assembling together at a fixed 
hour, have to content themselves with a private recitation 
as time permits, keeping choir with their guardian angels. 
The Little Office of the Blessed Virgin was long a favor- 
ite devotion of pious layfolk, especially in England, where 
there were two versions of ‘‘Mary’s Hours” current as far 
back as the eleventh century. In a report to his govern- 
ment about 1496 the Venetian Ambassador to England 
related of the Catholics of that day: ‘“They all attend Mass 
every day and say many paternosters in public—the women 
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carrying long rosaries in their hands, and any that can read 
taking the Office of Our Lady with them, and with some 
companion reciting it in the church verse by verse after the 
manner of churchmen.” 

Nowadays many of the laity use the Little Office as their 
daily prayer. It is part of the rule for Dominican, Carme- 
lite, and Augustinian Tertiaries, and Franciscan Tertiaries 
are exhorted although not obliged to say it. 


Obligation for Religious Congregations 

The obligation of reciting the Little Office of the Blessed 
Virgin in religious congregations arises entirely from the 
constitutions. Generally speaking the obligation falls 
upon the community as a whole, so that the superior has 
the responsibility to see that the Little Office is recited as 
prescribed by the constitutions. This obligation, however, 
does not bind under sin, as was expressly stated in the 
Normae of 1901, article 156. 

What is the obligation of the individual religious with 
regard to the Little Office? Generally speaking, there is no 
obligation for the individual religious, since, as was stated 
above, the obligation rests on the community as a whole. 
Hence an individual religious who has been excused from 
attending the common recitation of the Little Office has no 
obligation to recite it privately unless the constitutions 
expressly require this. 


Reciting the Little Office in the Vernacular 

Must the Little Office of the Blessed Virgin be said in 
Latin, or may it be recited in the vernacular? We are dis- 
cussing here merely the law of the Church, leaving the 
question of indulgences aside for the moment. Unless the 
constitutions prescribe that the Little Office must be said in 
Latin, it may be recited in the vernacular, that is, in any 
language, provided the translation used has the approval of 
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a local ordinary. This opinion of reliable post-Code 
authors is based upon several answers of the Sacred Con- 
gregation of Rites (Decrees 3221, 3897, and 3945). 

Even though the constitutions require that the Little 
Office must be recited by the community in Latin, the indi- 
vidual religious who have been absent from choir and who 
are obliged by the constitutions to recite privately the parts 
of the office which they missed, may recite those parts in the 
vernacular unless the constitutions expressly state that even 
in such a private recitation the Latin language must be used. 


Indulgences 

We have seen above that Pope St. Pius V had already 
granted indulgences for the recitation of the Little Office on 
the occasion of his reform of the Roman Breviary. Pope 
Leo XIII revised and increased these indulgences. The 
official manual of indulgences, Preces et Pia Opera, published 
by the Holy See in 1938, gives the following under N. 289: 

“To the faithful who have devoutly recited the Little 
Office of the Blessed Virgin Mary, even though they are 
obliged to do so, are granted: 

“‘An indulgence of 500 days for each hour of the same 
Office; an indulgence of ten years for the entire Office; a 
plenary indulgence under the usual conditions, provided 
they have recited the entire Office daily for a full month.” 

When Pope Leo XIII revised and increased the indul- 
gences granted for the recitation of the Little Office,in 1887, 
the Sacred Congregation of Indulgences was asked whether 
these indulgences could be gained by the recitation of the 
Little Office in the vernacular, or whether the Latin form 
had to be used. On September 13, 1888, the Sacred Con- 
gregation replied that the Little Office must be recited in 
Latin in order to gain the indulgences. This rigorous reply 
was mitigated by a later decree of August 28, 1903, 
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approved on the same day by Pope Pius X, which allowed 
the indulgences to be gained for the private recitation of the 
Little Office in the vernacular, provided the translation used 
had been checked and approved by a local ordinary in 
whose territory that language is current. In a later answer 
given to Cardinal Mercier on December 18, 1906, the same 
Sacred Congregation replied by explaining that the recita- 
tion of the Little Office was still to be considered private 
even though it was said in common within the religious 
house, or even in the church or public oratory attached to 
the religious house, provided that the faithful are not 
allowed in the church or public oratory while the religious 
community is reciting the Little Office in common. 


Method of Recital 

The official text of the Little Office to which the indul- 
gences are attached is the Latin text which is printed in the 
back of the Roman Breviary. Any translation used must 
be a faithful version of this text, approved by the Sacred 
Penitentiary, or by a local ordinary in whose territory the 
language used is current (canon 934). It is no longer 
necessary that the Latin text be printed along with the 
translation, as was formerly the case, but the translation 
used should be complete, that is, it should contain the 
rubrics as well as the text. The rubrics are sufficiently clear 
and need no explanation. Two points, however, may be 
mentioned here in answer to questions received. 

The Te Deum is said at the end of the third lesson of 
Matins throughout the year, except during Advent, and 
from Septuagesima Sunday to Holy Saturday inclusive. 
But even during these periods it is said on all feasts of the 
Blessed Virgin, as well as on the feast of St. Joseph which 
occurs during Lent. 

The Final Antiphon of the Blessed Virgin is always 
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said after Compline, and after Lauds if the office is inter- 
rupted then; otherwise after the last hour immediately fol- - 
lowing upon Lauds. In the common recitation this final 
antiphon must likewise be said at the end of any recitation, 
for instance, at the end of the little hours (Nones), if these 
be said separately. 


Conclusion 

Religious should cherish the Little Office of the Blessed 
Virgin and make frequent use of it. It is the oldest official 
prayer of the Church in honor of Our Lady. If obliged by 
rule to recite the Little Office, religious will do well to avoid 
being absent from the common recitation, or from asking 
to be excused for slight reasons. They may rest assured 
that Our Lady will not be outdone in generosity, and will 
_ reward them bountifully for the devout and fervent recital 

of ‘“‘Mary’s Hours.”’ 





Decisions of the Holy See 


[EDITORS’ NOTE: In the past it has been our policy to publish only recent Deci- 
sions of the Holy See which might be of interest to religious. However, it fre- 
quently happens that there were no such decisions; and consequently this depart- 
ment had to be omitted. To avoid such a contingency in the future, we have 
decided on the new policy of publishing both recent and old decisions.. The latter 
will gather under one heading the various pronouncements that pertain to the 
canons governing religious. ] 


Old Decisions 
Regarding Impediments to Entrance (c. 542) 

1. The first among the diriment impediments listed in this canon 
enacts that “‘those who have belonged to a non-Catholic sect’’ cannot 
validly be admitted to the novitiate. As soon as the Code was pub- 
lished, these words gave rise to the notion that converts could not be 
received into the religious life without a dispensation from the Holy 
See. To dispel this false notion one of the first answers given by the 
Code Commission, October 16, 1919, declared that these words of 
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canon 542 did not apply ‘‘to those who, moved by the grace of God, 
came into the Church from heresy or schism in which they were born, 
but rather to those who fell away from the faith and joined a non- 
Catholic sect.” 

A later answer given by the same Commission, July 30, 1934, 
interprets the words “‘non-Catholic sect’’ to include ‘‘as regards all 
legal effects . . . persons who belong or have belonged to an atheistic 
sect.” 

In view of these answers, the S. Congregation of Religious now 
approves the following text for new constitutions: ‘““Those who have 
fallen away from the Catholic faith and have joined a non-Catholic 
or atheistic sect.” 

2. The last of the impedient impediments to entrance into reli- 
gion (canon 542, 2°) excludes ‘Orientals in institutes of the Latin 
rite without the written permission of the Sacred Congregation for 
the Eastern Church.’” However, according to an answer given by the 
Code Commission on November 10, 1925, ‘‘Orientals who, without 
changing their rite, are being prepared to establish religious houses 
and provinces of the Oriental rite, may be licitly admitted to the nov- 
iceship in religious institutes of the Latin rite, without the permission 
mentioned in canon 542, 2°.’’ The reason for the seeming exception 
is obvious. Ordinarily the Oriental who joins a Latin institute must 
change his rite. Hence the need of special permission from the S. 
Congregation of the Eastern Church. However, after the first world 
war some religious orders of men began to receive candidates belong- 
ing to an Eastern rite with a view to the establishment of houses of 
such a rite, and eventually even of provinces. Since these novices did 
not change their rite during the course of the novitiate, the Code 
Commission declared that there was no need to obtain permission to 
admit them to the novitiate of the Latin rite. 

3. A joint decree issued by the S. Congregation of Religious and 
by the S. Congregation of Seminaries and Studies, dated July 25, 
1941, contains the following part of interest to religious: ““Before a 
person who for any reason has left a seminary is admitted to a reli- 
gious family, the religious superior must have recourse to the S. Con- 
gregation of Religious, which will inform superiors of its decision 
after having considered all the circumstances of the case.’’ This 
decree was approved, confirmed, and ordered published by His Holi- 
ness Pius XII. 

When we first printed this decree in REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS 
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(vol. I, p. 71) we expressed the opinion that ‘‘if a seminarian applied 
for entrance into a religious institute and was accepted by the religious 
superior before he left the seminary, the case would not have to be 
referred to the S. Congregation of Religious.”” This opinion was 
confirmed by a private answer of the S. Congregation, dated May 11, 
1942, and sent to the procurators general of several religious orders. 
It reads as follows: ‘“The Decree of the SS. Congregations of Reli- 
gious and of Seminaries does not apply to those who leave a seminary 
or college in order to embrace a life of perfection in some religious 
institute, as sufficient provision is made for them in canon 544, § 3.” 


New Decisions 


September 14, 1946: The Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments 
issued a lengthy decree of great interest and importance. It grants to 
pastors the faculty of administering the sacrament of confirmation to 
dying persons under certain circumstances. After recalling the 
teaching of the Church regarding the nature and effects of this sacra- 
ment, the decree recalls that only bishops are its ordinary ministers 
but that to provide for the needs of the faithful the Church sometimes 
confers this faculty upon priests as extraordinary ministers. Since 
these needs have increased greatly because of the war, the decree makes 
the following provisions: 

1. By a general indult of the Holy See, the faculty to confer the 
sacrament of confirmation as extraordinary ministers (can. 782, § 2) 
and limited by the conditions listed below is granted to the following 
priests: (a) to pastors who have their own proper territory; (b) to 
the vicars mentioned in canon 471 (practically, to religious who are 
pastors) and to vicars econome (administrators of parishes); (c) to 
priests who have the permanent and exclusive care of souls in a certain 
territory with a determined church, provided they have all the rights 
and duties of pastors. 

It is important to note that the decree grants this faculty only to 
priests who have parochial rights and duties in a determined territory. 
Therefore it does not grant the faculty to assistant pastors, nor to 
chaplains of hospitals even though they be exempted from the juris- 
diction of the pastor. Furthermore, pastors cannot delegate this fac- 
ulty to other priests since, as will be seen below, it is granted to them 
for their personal use only. 

2. The above-mentioned ministers may personally administer 
confirmation validly and licitly only to the faithful who are actually 
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within their territory, including persons who are there temporarily. 
Therefore they may administer the sacrament to persons in semi- 
naries, hospices, hospitals, and all other institutions including those 
cared for by exempt religious. However, the faculty may be used 
only when the faithful in question are tn danger of death from a seri- 
ous illness from which it ts foreseen that they will die. 

3. They may use this faculty even in the episcopal city, provided 
the bishop cannot be called or is legitimately impeded from confer- 
ring the sacrament personally, and provided further that there is no 
other bishop (for example, a titular bishop) who could act as a sub- 
stitute without grave inconvenience. 

4. Confirmation should be administered according to the disci- 
pline of the Code of Canon Law as adapted to the circumstances; and 
the rite prescribed by the Roman Ritual should be used as given in 
detail in the decree. Furthermore, the sacrament must be conferred 
gratis: that is, no stipend may be demanded under any circumstances. 

5. The sick person should be instructed as well as circumstances 
permit so that he may receive the sacrament fruitfully. If he recovers, 
the instruction is to be continued. (Cf. can. 786.) 

6. The pastor must enter the name of the person confirmed, 
together with his own name and those of the parents and sponsors, 
in the confirmation record book according to the prescriptions of 
canon 798, with this addition: ‘‘Confirmation was administered by 
reason of the apostolic indult because of the serious illness of the 
person confirmed, which put him in danger of death.’’ It must also 
be entered in the baptismal record (can. 470, § 2). If the person 
confirmed belongs to another parish, his pastor is to be informed and 
supplied with all the necessary data. 

7. The pastor must send an authentic notice to the diocesan 
ordinary each time he confirms a sick person in danger of death. 

In Part II, the decree repeats the provisions of the Code of Canon 
Law concerning the sacrament of confirmation; and in Part III, the 
form to be used in administering the sacrament. It began to have the 
force of law on January 1, 1947. 

In conclusion it should be noted that this decree also applies to 
infants who are in danger of death from a serious illness from which 
it is foreseen that they will die. (Cf. can. 788.) 
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Living in Christ 
Charles F. Donovan, S.J. 


A’ LONG as we are conscious, the powers of our soul 
are busy doing one of three things: they are absorbing 

and assimilating facts, pictures, impressions, stories, 
sounds from the world around us through the communica- 
tion line of the senses; or they are working on data already 
assimilated—reflecting, loving, hoping, fearing, desiring, 
planning; or they are communicating our personalized 
reaction to our environment—our ideas, affections, hopes, 
fears, and plans—to the world outside. While we are 
fully conscious, the soul is active, increasing its store of 
material for cognition and volition, acting upon the 
existing store through reflecting and willing, or giving 
outward expression to its thoughts and desires. If it is our 
concern to subject the total activity of our soul to the 
domination of Christ, we must see to it that Christ enters 
into and colors each of these rational processes, the assimi- 
lative, the mental, and the expressive process. We must 
make sure that Christ is the standard and sharer of every- 
thing that enters our soul, of everything that transpires 
within the soul, and of everything that the soul transmits 
to the world. This care for the complete Christianizing of 
our soul’s activities may be summed up in the prayer: “Let 
everything that enters my soul be Jesus-sifted; let every- 
thing that is in my soul be Jesus-steeped; let everything that 
leaves my soul be Jesus-laden.”’ 

It is important in the first place to be careful about 
what we allow into our hallowed inner sanctum. We are 
to a large extent determined in character and cast of mind 
by the impressions from the world that pass through the 
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gates of the senses; and so we must make Christ our gate- 
keeper so that all undesirables will be excluded. All of us 
have an enemy within, a fifth column—the drag of con- 
cupiscence and the fuse of pride. But the unruly elements 
inside can best be controlled if they are not supplied and 
augmented from without. The world bristles with sights, 
words, actions, ideas, emotions which are unholy; and it is 
wise to use Our Lord as a sort of screen through which 
every applicant for admission to our soul must pass in order 
that unworthy and un-Christlike applicants may be 
screened off and rejected. 

If a visitor enters the contagious ward of a hospital, he 
is given a mask to wear to keep from inhaling lethal germs. 
There are germs lethal to our soul everywhere about us, not 
isolated in a single spot as in a ward. We are not being 
prudish when we are on our guard against them. There are 
books—not necessarily vicious books, but sophisticated, 
cynical books—which we will not read if Christlike sim- 
plicity is important to us. There are topics which we will 
not discuss, pictures we will not entertain, tastes and atti- 
tudes we will not imitate if Christ’s friendship is precious 
tous. It is not a sign of weakness or immaturity to guard 
one’s treasures; anyone knows that. And the common- 
sense conclusion is that if we leave something unguarded it 
is because we do not treasure it. Since Christ is our treasure, 
let Him also be the norm for deciding what is fit for entrance 
into our soul and what is not. It is foolhardy, if not insin- 
cere, to say, ‘I can stand this book or this conversation or 
this luxury even though it isn’t quite Christlike.”” What 
Our Lord can’t stand, I can’t stand. And therefore our 
avowed program must be “Let everything that enters my 
soul be Jesus-sifted.”’ 

But the world outside is static and tame compared to 
the world in our soul—the world of imagination, of con- 
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science, of memory,mind, and will; the world of worries, 
affections, regrets, daydreams, aversions, and joys. Human 
life, rational life, is essentially interior. We may externalize 
some of it in speech or act, but only a fraction of it. There 
are thoughts too deep for words; there are secrets of the 
heart, there are feelings, reflections, and desires too swift 
and profuse for expression. It is this inner universe, this 
realm of our own making, this life within a life, that we 
most particularly want dedicated to God. 

The exclusion of worldly influences from the soul guar- 
antees a Christlike inner life no more than precaution 
against germs guarantees bodily vigor. Beyond and deeper 
than the question, ‘“What goes into the soul?”’ is the ques- 
tion, ‘What goes on in the soul?’ Are the manifold activi- 
ties that add up to the self I have made and am making out 
of the self God gave me—the interests, efforts, and attitudes 
that constitute my truest life—are these uniformly inspired 
and guided by Christ? Suppose, for instance, I like my 
current assignment. Is this liking merely personal and 
subjective? or has the satisfaction something to do with 
Christ? And what of the hobbies, friendships, and ambi- 
tions I find most zestful? “They may be wholesome in 
themselves, but they should not be left unrelated to Our 
Lord. The sanctification of our inner life, as far as it 
depends upon us, consists in subjecting all affections, 
thoughts, attachments, and dreams, all passing reflections 
and lasting ideals to the sweet yoke of Christ. There 
should be no region of the soul that is neutral, no enthusi- 
asm that is merely natural. The process of baptizing all 
the innocent and spontaneous activity of the soul, of 
extending and intensifying the sway of Christ in our heart, 
is the lifelong business of growth in holiness. It is a hori- 
zontal and a vertical growth: more of our life is more 
deeply saturated with the spirit and influence of Christ. 
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That is what we mean when we say, “Let everything in my 
soul be Jesus-steeped.”’ 

Finally, the inner self is not hermetically sealed. It is 
constantly pouring out through the communication lines 
of the body and asserting itself before the world. Whether 
we think of it or not, by merely living with people, by the 
most casual association, we have some influence on them, 
because impressions from us—words, attitudes, demeanor 
—enter through their senses and register, however slightlv 
and evanescently, on their souls. Herein lies our social 
opportunity and responsibility. Some part of us is going 
to alter the people we meet. What part is it going to be? 
We imagined a screen at the entrance to our souls, sifting 
out and discarding un-Christlike elements. We do not 
want a similar screen at the exit so that everything Christ- 
like is separated and held within. If we have anything 
worth communicating to the world, it is not our ego; it is 
Our Lord. We aim at a sanctity that is not purely self- 
contained, but outflowing and apostolic. 

The apostolic ideal is summed up perfectly in the 
prayer said at Mass while the missal is being changed for 
the reading of the gospel: ‘“‘May the Lord be in my heart 
and on my lips, that I may announce His holy gospel 
worthily and well.’’ Note the twofold presence of Christ 
that makes one an apostle—Christ in the heart and Christ 
on the lips. To have Our Lord on the lips and not in the 
heart is hypocrisy. “To have Him in the heart and not on 
the lips is selfish, perhaps cowardly. Not just our words, 
but our whole conduct, our patience and sympathy, our 
expression and gestures, can be messengers of Christ, the 
true and enduring good news, sent out from our souls to 
our fellowmen. We want nothing to go out into the world 
as representative of us that is not also representative of 
Christ. And so with a sense of urgency and responsibility 
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we resolve, ‘‘Let everything that leaves my soul be Jesus- 
laden.” 

It is almost a spiritual bromide that sanctity is not 
something for only a segment of our lives, whether it be a 
segment of time or a segment of interest or activity. The 
ideal is to have no piece-work or part-time holiness. The 
ideal is for sanctity to suffuse and interpenetrate the total 
life in all its areas and at all its levels. And this means a 
threefold co-operation with Christ, Christlike in learning, 
Christlike in being, Christlike in doing. A prayer com- 
prehensive enough to embrace all conscious activity, yet 
which includes life’s complexity and richness in a broad 
three-part formula is the one recommended here: 


Let everything that enters my soul be Jesus-sifted. 
Let everything that is in my soul be Jesus-steeped. 
Let everything that leaves my soul be Jesus-laden. 





COMMUNICATIONS ON PRAYER 


In our editorial (pp. 3-4) we ask for communications on prayer. 
It will help us greatly if the following points are observed by those 
who send such communications: 

1. If at all possible, type your letter, double-spaced, and leave at 
least an inch margin on each side of the page. 

2. Make the letter as brief as you reasonably can, without how- 
ever sacrificing ideas for the sake of brevity. 

3. Address your letter to: 

Communications Department, 
Review For Religious 

St. Mary's College, 

St. Marys, Kansas. 

4. Names will not be published with these letters unless the 
senders explicity ask for this. However, if you do not object to 
doing so, please enclose your name, so that the editors can get in touch 
with you if this is necessary. 
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“Open My Mouth, O Lord!” 


Richard L. Rooney, S.J. 


UR vocal prayers are quite likely to be unsatisfactory to our- 
selves, and, we are afraid, to God. One of the chief causes of 
this condition comes from the fact that frequently they are too 

superficial. How many of us religious find, for example, our best, 
most meaningful prayer in the daily recitation of the Office? We say 
the familiar words. We know what we are saying; but, do we not 
stop on the surface of them? Does the real depth and the beauty and 
the energy embodied in them penetrate our souls? We recite those 
prayers. Do we really pray them? 

Since we are asking a number of questions, may we add one more? 
How many times in the past year have you taken the prayers of the 
Office as subject matter for your meditations? It is this very prac- 
tice that we would urge upon anyone who wants to change the daily 
recitation from an onus to a real opus. Let a religious take time out 
regularly to meditate on these surface-worn and apparently well- 
known prayers and he (or she) will experience a doubly surprising 
benefit. He will find a real spiritual treasure hidden in the prayers 
he has so long taken for granted. He will go back to choir and find 
that the prayers which he has recited for years have taken on a new 
life and warmth. He will no longer find himself “‘saying’’ the office 
but actually praying it! 

The use of books which deal with the Our Father, the Hail Mary, 
the Creed, the Psalms will demonstrate the truth of these statements 
to anyone who gives them an honest trial. The present article, and 
future articles that we offer here, will attempt a like demonstration for 
the shorter or minor prayers scattered throughout the breviary. They 
are the prayers which are most likely to slip off our tongues with the 
greatest dispatch. Again, the prayers selected for these pages will be 
such as are common to both the full Divine Office and the Little Office 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary. They are offered here in the hope that 
they will enrich our readers’ prayer life in general and in particular 
will give new light and life to their Office-worship. 


The “Aperi”’ 
Having made the sign of the cross, the religious or priest begins 
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the recitation of his Office with a prayer which should be committed 
to memory. [If it is, it can be made to serve as an introductory prayer 
for any and all other prayers and works, from a visit to the chapel to 
a trip to the laundry. It will help to make of everything that one 
does a canticle of praise to the Lord in fair weather or foul. 

The Apert is, in fact, a brief but pregnant instruction in the whole 
science of prayer, of conversation with God. Think and pray over it 
in your own way, or consider prayerfully the following ideas: 


“Open my mouth, O Lord." 

How often we forget that we cannot so much as begin to pray 
unless God Himself inspires and aids us! We cannot so much as say, 
“Abba” (Father) unless the Holy Spirit gives us to say it, unless He 
opens our mouths and looses our tongues. True here especially are the 
Lord’s words, ‘“Without me you can do nothing!’”” We cannot even 
speak to God by ourselves alone; we cannot name the Lord Jesus 
without His help! 


"to bless thy Holy Name" 

That is one beautiful thing about the Office, it stresses our own 
blessing of God rather than seeking further blessings for ourselves 
from Him. It takes us away from our selves. Perhaps that is one 
reason why “‘objective’’ prayer is less popular than more personal 
effusions! 

Let me pause a moment and look at my own prayers. Which 
predominates in them? Praise? or petition? Why? 

How much more we would grow in divine life if we looked out 
and up at Him rather than in and down at ourselves, if we sang God’s 
blessings instead of crying our own woes. 


“cleanse as well my heart from all empty, evil and distracting thoughts." 

A peasant going to an audience with a king dons his best raiment. 
It may be poor, but it will certainly be clean. 

Our own souls may not be rich with the thoughts of an Aquinas 
or glowing with the love of a Bonaventure but they can at least be 
clean when we go to talk with God. 

Being poor and weak we need God’s help here again to second 
our efforts to dust away thoughts which are empty, to wash away 
thoughts which are evil, to banish thoughts which would intrude 
themselves to blur our converse with the Divine Majesty. 

Our thoughts are empty when they are not filled with God or 
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things divine, or His interests in ourselves and others. They are evil 
when they are proud, vengeful, bitter, impure, hateful, discouraged, 
despairful, small, petty, mean. They are distracting when they 
would lead our minds away from God even to things good in them- 
selves but out of place here in this wondrous hour of communion 
with Him. 


“Enlighten my mind.” 

How much this dim little intellect of mine needs the casting into 
it of light divine! How much I need to see in the darkness that sur- 
rounds and sometimes fills me! But I cannot see unless God gives me 
light. I can take courage, for the good God has this light. He can, He 
will share it with me. 


“Inflame my will.” 

Torpid, cold, inert, its embers dying, my will needs to be stirred 
up into active, flaming love. Oh, not the love of feeling, but the 
white-hot love of faithfulness to my state, to my fellows; the love 
that shows itself in little, hidden sacrifices, rule-observance, kindness, 
understanding, sympathy. I have not the strength nor the courage 
to stir it up myself. Do you then, dear God, enliven it and set it afire. 


"to the end that | may recite this Office worthily, with attention and devotion.” 

Our preceding petitions have not been sent to the heart of God 
for anything that we might get out of them; but to the end that God 
may be better praised and served; to the end that we may give Him a 
gift, a gift of love, a tiny love-gift-offering of praise; to the end that 
this praise may be less unworthy of Him than it ever would be with- 
out His help, without the touch of His grace; to the end, finally, that 
it may not be marred by any inattention, any niggardliness, any 
holding back of love, any willful imperfection. 


"and that | may deserve to be heard in the presence of thy Divine Majesty 
through Christ our Lord. Amen." 


Who am I to stand before God, even to praise Him? Of myself I 
deserve nothing save exclusion from the divine presence. I deserve 
only reprobation. If God will hear this my initial petition, however, 
which I offer through His divine Son, then by His grace I shall merit 
to be heard. My feeble voice shall be joined to all the voices of the 
other members of His Mystical Body. All of ours in turn shall be 
blended into Christ’s. We shall then be heard even in the presence 
of the all-august God, not for ourselves, but for His reverence. 
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“O Lord, in union with that divine intention with which thou didst praise 
God on earth, | offer thee these hours." 

O Lord Jesus Christ who are also lover, friend, savior, and 
brother, I—insignificant, of little worth, sinful, on occasion Your 
crucifier—lI offer Thee these hours. Hours? Nay, technically they are 
“‘hours’’; actually they are but a few minutes. Yet despite their 
brevity and my littleness I offer these prayers to You. I offer them 
through You to the Father. 

Take them, then. Unite them to that intention by which You 
directed Your own praise to God while You were here on earth, that 
intention that You still have in the tabernacle and in Your place in 
heaven. 

Then, lo, out of that union my poor prayers shall be trans- 
formed. The Father will look and see not me but You praying again 
in me. He will be as delighted today as He was yesterday when You 
offered Him the sacrifice of praise on the night-shrouded hilltop or at 
the candle-lit supper table. He will not see the soilure of my selfish- 
ness nor hear the dissonance of my inconstancy but only the blazing 
beauty of Your divine voice! 





BOOKS FOR HOSPITALS 

Religious who conduct hospitals, especially with nurses’ training 
schools, will be interested in these books: Medical Ethics for Nurses, 
by Father Charles J. McFadden, O.S.A., and Professional Adyjust- 
ments, by Sister Mary Isidore Lennon, R.S.M. 

Father McFadden’s is the best book on medical ethics we have yet 
seen. The material is carefully selected, arranged with a fine sense 
of proportion, and helpfully illustrated by numerous practical cases. 
Published by F. A. Davis Co., Philadelphia. Pp. xv + 356. $3.00. 

Professional Adjustments presents a well-rounded plan for intro- 
ducing the student nurse into her newly-embraced professional life. 
It shows her the entire life (interior, social, and strictly professional) 
of the nurse from entrance into training school to final achievement. 
Like Father McFadden’s book, it is eminently practical. Published 
by C. V. Mosby Co., 3207 Washington Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo. 
Pp. 299. $3.00. 
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Qualifications of 
a Good Postulant 


A Sister of the Precious Blood 


[EDITORS’ NOTE: We are printing this article and the one which follows because 
we think that religious will find in them much helpful material for Vocation Week. 
The author of the present article prefers to remain unknown. It is substantially 
the same as a paper read at the Vocational Institute held at St. Francis College, 
Quincy, Illinois, June 30, 1946, under the auspices of the Franciscan Fathers. For 
a treatment of this same subject from the canonical point of view, see the article, 
“Admission to the Religious Life,”’ by Father James E. Risk, S.J., REVIEW FOR 
RELIGIOUS, Volume II, p. 25.] 


vocations to our Sisterhoods today. We are keenly 

aware of the acute shortage communities are suffer- 
ing in the number of vocations, and as a consequence we are 
putting forth every effort to increase them. But in doing 
this we must not forget that the candidate who seeks admis- 
sion must be properly qualified for the life she wants to 
lead. Therefore an investigation as to the fitness of the 
possible member is of first importance; and in our eagerness 
to get recruits, we must be on our guard lest we sacrifice 
quality for quantity. 

When a young girl plans her life and the question of a 
possible call to the religious state arises, she will naturally 
ask herself, ‘‘Have I a true vocation?’ Before she can 
answer that question intelligently, a serious consideration 
of the nature of religious vocation and an examination of 
her qualifications for the religious life are of fundamental 
importance both to her and to the community she may 
desire to join. 

What is a vocation to the religious life? It is a call that 
proceeds from God to serve Him and to seek perfection by 
faithfully following the three evangelical counsels. 


W* ALL AGREE that there is an imperative need of 
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According to canon law: ‘“‘Every Catholic who is not 
debarred by any legitimate impediment, and is inspired by 
a right intention, and is fit to bear the burdens of the reli- 
gious life can be admitted into religion’’ (Canon 538). 

Given that there are no legitimate impediments, our 
first duty is to ascertain whether the applicant is motivated 
by the right intention. In Chapter 58 of The Rule of 
St. Benedict, the saint instructs the novice master to “watch 
over the newly admitted postulant with the utmost care 
and to see whether he is truly seeking God, and is fervent in 
the Work of God, in obedience and in humiliations.” 

Our next step is to consider the essential qualifications 
that will make toward ‘‘fitness to bear the burdens of the 
religious life.’’ These qualifications can be summed up 
under three main headings. According to Reverend B. 
Strittmater, O.S.B., a true vocation manifests itself in the 
necessary fitness; namely, ‘‘the candidate must be endowed 
with physical health, he must be able to acquire sufficient 
knowledge, and he must possess adequate sanctity of life.’’* 

To face the difficulties and to carry on the apostolic 
work of our various communities, one needs physical 
strength and fitness. The life of a religious is a strenuous 
one that taxes the strength day after day, with few 
reprieves. It does not take a gigantic nor a herculean 
strength, but it does demand a normally healthy body to 
endure the strain of working through the day plus the addi- 
tional duties demanded by the rule and customs of the 
respective congregation or order to which a Sister belongs. 
This is true of every type of active life, be it nursing, social 
work, teaching, catechizing, caring for the orphan or the 
old folks, and so on. 

A normally healthy person is more likely to maintain a 


iRev. B. Strittmater, O.S.B., ‘On Vocation, What It Is,"’ Journal of Religious In- 
steuction, XVI (April, 1946), 719. 
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well-balanced emotional and mental life. We can expect 
such a candidate, under proper guidance, more easily to 
develop the emotional maturity which is an essential requi- 
site in working for and with souls. We know, too, that 
child-adults can accomplish little that is of lasting value. 

Finally, as the Scholastics say: ‘‘Grace is built on 
nature.”’ It is frequently in a “‘healthy body that we find 
the healthy soul.”’ It is true that a number of religious, 
many of whom the Church has crowned with the halo of 
sanctity, were physically weak and performed great works 
in spite of these handicaps. However, few of them were 
thus handicapped when they sought admission to the con- 
vent. The vocation to physical suffering when given to 
religious usually comes after the novitiate days, after the 
soul has been formed and tested. It is all-important, there- 
fore, that our candidates possess energetic, healthy bodies, 
capable of physical endurance, free from physical deformi- 
ties, and vibrant with the vitality of youth. 

The applicant must, of course, have soundness of mind; 
there must be no strain of insanity and no highly emotional 
traits; and it is well to ascertain these facts in regard to 
every applicant. It is evident that such persons are not 
desirable for religious life, since they will never be able to 
make themselves one with the heterogeneous group that 
lives together in a convent. 

But mere soundness of mind is not sufficient. The can- 
didate must be able to grasp the meaning of religious life 
and understand its obligations. This is essential because, if 
the religious life is not understood, the subject will be car- 
ried onward by emotionalism which will manifest itself in 
a crisis. Such a person might remain normal if she were in 
the lay state, but in the religious state she easily becomes 
neurotic. Moreover, she must have sufficient intellectual 
ability to make herself useful in such a way that her supe- 
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riors know she will carry the responsibility of the position 
ot work given her, be it high or low. Ina word, her intel- 
lectual ability must be sufficient to make her a responsible, 
dependable religious. 

Besides having sufficient intellectual ability to grasp the 
meaning of religious life and of acquitting herself of the 
work assigned her, the applicant must also possess those 
qualities of character which are required for the social 
aspects of common life. By this I mean that she must have 
ability and the disposition to react to her environment in a 
consistent, effective, and integrated manner. A religious does 
not live with one, two, or even three people, but with a 
large group that may number from ten to a hundred or more 
persons of all characters, ages, temperaments, and disposi- 
tions. She must put aside her own tastes, her own likes and 
dislikes, in order to live the community or family life in 
peace and harmony. It is important therefore that the can- 
didate possess a healthy social attitude. The following 
statement, made by a noted psychiatrist, seems to me to 
carry a special message to religious in regard to this point. 
He said: “I much prefer to see a young girl who has lived 
the normal social life of an adolescent having tasted its 
innocent enjoyments to the full enter a convent than the 
girl who seeks to isolate herself and spend much time at her 
devotions in preference to social intercourse with others. It 
has been my experience that many religious, who are 
seeking vocations for their orders, have made just this error 
of encouraging the girl who isolates herself in preference to 
the one who enjoys having a good time. Later, time proves 
that the isolationist loses her emotional, even mental bal- 
ance, and becomes unfit to carry on her duties as a religious.” 
This needs no further comment. Therefore the candidate 
ought to give some assurance that she possesses in a measure 
the following characteristics. She should show that she 
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recognizes her own assets and limitations; knows enough 
about human beings not to expect too much from them; is 
adaptable and open-minded; enjoys her work; sleeps well; 
is interested in the common good; has a sense of humor; ap- 
pears calm, happy, serene.” 

Possessed of such characteristics the applicant will be 
enabled to adapt and adjust herself to the many different 
situations she will meet, and will the more easily learn the 
art of becoming “‘all things to all men.’’ Such a healthy 
social attitude arms the candidate to meet and overcome the 
problems that will arise; at the same time, it helps her to 
appreciate the opportunity community life offers that her 
individual life might be a fuller and richer one.° 

The third qualification required of the candidate is that 
“she possess adequate holiness of life.’’ We are not looking 
for perfection, but there must be a foundation upon which 
the structure of Christian perfection can be built if the can- 
didate is to reach the goal of religious life which is the 
seeking of God through charity. Therefore it is not suffi- 
cient for a young girl merely to appear pious; something 
far more genuine must be manifested. Briefly, she should 
show a real interest in things religious, such as the glory of 
God, the welfare of the Church of God, and the salvation 
of souls. She will recognize that she has her own limita- 
tions and consequently needs guidance and help; this is 
another mark of a practical Christian spirit. Most essential, 
however, is the spirit of prayer. This can be determined 
especially by frequent attendance at Holy Mass and the fre- 
quent reception of the sacraments. 

The fundamental prerequisites for religious vocation 
are charity and sincerity. The more fully charity is devel- 


2Cf. Carl H. Witherington, Educational Psychology (New York: Ginn and Com. 
pany, 1946), p. 348 ff. 

3Cf, Walter Farrell, O.P., A Companion to the Summa, Vol. II1]—The Fullness of 
Life (New York: Sheed and Ward, 1940), p. 511 ff. 
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oped the more vital will be the growth of the religious in 
the Christian life, the more far-reaching the work for souls. 
Therefore, love for Christ, love for Holy Mother Church, 
and love for one’s fellowmen, and all three in a more than 
an average measure, are the root and heart of a vocation and 
constitute the fundamental and indispensable motivation 
in every call to the higher life. Evidences of such a charity 
should be noted in the conduct of the candidate before she 
is accepted into the postulancy. 

Charity alone will not suffice; the candidate’s seeking 
for God must be sincere. The determination she shows in 
overcoming inevitable difficulties and obstacles, her candor 
and frankness in her relations with superiors and com- 
panions, these are manifestations of the sincerity of her 
intentions and the integrity of her motives. Without this 
sincerity all efforts on the part of superiors to form and 
guide the future religious will be more or less wasted; hence 
the importance of testing this virtue of the applicant. 

Humility and obedience, reverence and willing submis- 
sion to superiors are essential. , A proud disposition under- 
mines the spirit of humble and voluntary obedience, an 
obedience that should be prompted by conscience anda 
respect for authority. The applicant who has a proud and 
insubordinate character is not suited for the religious life 
and should not be encouraged. On the other hand, the soul 
with a humble disposition, who is convinced of her own 
limitations and consequent dependence on God, who is con- 
vinced too of the need of prayer, of the necessity for suf- 
fering, and of the usefulness of corrections, shows great 
promise. Such a soul will easily be led to realize the impor- 
tance and value of obedience, the necessity of renouncing 
self-will, and the need of following the directions of a supe- 
rior. 

Patience and generosity should be manifested to some 
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degree, but if the candidate has true charity and is sincere 
and obedient these virtues will gradually be developed 
under the proper direction. 

Finally she must have the courage and determination 
to follow through, to persevere no matter what obstacles 
confront her, to push on without ever resting on past 
laurels, and to do this every day of her life. 

A further important consideration is the family back- 
ground of the candidate. ‘This is a real necessity today, 
when our family life has in so many instances become cor- 
rupted by broken homes, infidelity to the marriage vows, 
mixed marriages, birth control, and other prevalent social 
evils. Other things being equal, those candidates who 
come from Catholic families where the faith has been cher- 
ished and made the guiding principle of life more readily 
develop into promising religious embued with a holy 
enthusiasm for their vocation than candidates who come 
from families where an atmosphere of genuine faith and 
sound morality do not prevail. Special consideration should 
also be given to the recent convert, who seeks admission 
while yet in the first fervor of her new-found faith. Is it 
not better for her to spend some time in the world, con- 
scientiously fulfilling her duty as a zealous Catholic before 
she takes on the additional burdens of religious life? Ought 
she not first learn to fight in the ranks before she enters the 
vanguard? 

I have tried to outline in some manner the desirable 
qualifications of those who would seek admission to the 
religious life. While no single applicant will possess these 
in their fullness, nevertheless there should be definite indi- 
cations that she possesses them in some degree and that with 
the help of God’s grace and the proper guidance and direc- 
tion she will be able to reach that perfection her vocation 
demands of her. 
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It is most essential for the healthy growth of our reli- 
gious communities that we bear in mind the fact that not 
every one who knocks at the convent door is called to be a 
religious. It is the sacred duty of any Sister, be she supe- 
rior, novice mistress, or the influential friend, to conscien- 
tiously investigate the qualification of any possible mem- 
ber before she encourages her to enter the convent. 

During the recent war, our young men and women 
were subjected to detailed physical and psychological 
examinations, and we were appalled at the number declared 
unfit to fight for the protection of our country. The officers 
who conducted these examinations could not and would not 
admit those who were physically and mentally unfit. We 
are recruiting forces to carry on the work of Christ. We 
need women who measure up to standards. Religious have 
always been honored in the Church of God, and it is essen- 
tial that we strive to keep Christ’s vanguard true to the 
title St. Cyprian has given it, ‘‘the choice portion of Christ’s 
flock.”’ If we admit girls to our postulancies and juniorates 
without using the proper discretion and prudence, we can- 
not expect our religious of the coming generation to main- 
tain this standard. And only if we maintain it can Christ’s 
command, ‘“‘Go ye forth into the whole world and preach 
the gospel to every creature,”’ be fulfilled in that part of the 
apostolic field it is given us by the Church to cultivate. 





CHURCH UNITY OCTAVE INDULGENCES 


On February 12, 1946, Pope Pius XII increased the indulgences originally given 
to the Octave observance. A plenary indulgence may be gained once a month by 
each of the faithful who recite the authorized prayers every day provided the usual 
conditions requisite for gaining a plenary indulgence are fulfilled. ‘‘A plenary in- 
dulgence is also granted each time during the Octave that the faithful shall recite 
the prayers for unity. In addition, on each day of the Octave a partial indulgence 
of 300 days may be gained provided that the same prayers are said with at least a 
contrite heart.” (Cf. Church Unity Octave leaflet.) 
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Recruiting for 
the Brotherhoods 


Brother Placidus, C.F.X. 


ECRUITERS for the various teaching orders encounter 
many obstacles in their zealous work, but the teaching 
Brother seems to meet more than his share. In ad- 

dressing groups of grade and high school pupils, he at once 
becomes aware of a towering barrier—the present-day 
world. ‘The decline of home life, indifference to religious 
vocations among Catholic parents, separations and di- 
vorces, lack of Catholic educational facilities for all our 
Catholic youth, and the unreligious atmosphere in secular 
educational institutions—these are some of the initial 
hindrances to the Brother recruiter. 

Such influences naturally narrow the recruiter’s inter- 
ested audience. A further handicap may be added, namely, 
the general unpopularity of the teaching vocation. How- 
ever, the recruiter on his round accepts these hindrances as 
unavoidable evils but finds it hard to meet a more intangible 
difficulty, which may be termed an attitude. He tries to 
make excuse for it on the ground of lack of understanding 
about the importance of the teaching Brother in the teaching 
apostolate of the Holy Catholic Church. True, the 
teaching Brother is better understood and appreciated today 
than he was in past years, but there is still enough active 
misunderstanding about him to deserve comment here. 

Except among boys who have come in contact with 
teaching Brothers in their schools, there is a woeful lack of 
information on the subject. Thousands of boys in Catholic 
schools are fully aware of the work of the priests and Sis- 
ters, but have never heard of a teaching Brother. They can 
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distinguish the work of diocesan priests from that of reli- 
gious, or the work of these two from that of missionaries, 
but are completely unaware of the existence of men who 
have a God-given vocation to a consecrated life in the class- 
room. 

Parents are equally uninformed. Even many who have 
boys under the care of the Brothers seem a bit confused as to 
what the vocation to the Brotherhood really is. They 
believe “‘Brother’’ applies only to candidates for the priest - 
hood at a certain stage of preparation. But the almost 
general belief is that it applies only to a member of a reli- 
gious order who takes care of the temporal affairs of the 
monastery, that is, the lay Brother. 

That the last-mentioned idea is in many boys’ minds is 
apparent from their opening words to the recruiter in an 
interview. The boys obviously feel that they have a call 
from God, but realize that they lack the talent necessary 
to become priests. Since the recruiter is interested only in 
candidates for classroom teaching, he has to direct such 
boys to orders which receive lay Brothers. He is forced to 
this decision by the ever improving standards required for 
diocesan and state certification of teachers. Gone are the 
days when young men who lack the mental ability to study 
for the priesthood may be accepted into the ranks of the 
teaching Brothers. 

Pastors where Brothers teach insist rightly that only 
teachers of recognized ability be piaced on the staffs of their 
schools, but often, with strange inconsistency, they urge 
that some boy of good character but of limited mental 
capacity be given a chance to enter the ranks of the teaching 
Brothers. Where this attitude exists, its corollary is also 
present, that anyone of exceptional ability, even though 
drawn toward the life of a teaching Brother, must be 
marked for the priesthood. Discussion of the possibility 
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of the priesthood for such a boy is certainly in order; but 
that the amount of intelligence should be the determinant 
is inadmissible. 


The late Rev. Felix Kirsch, O.F.M.Cap., said on the 


subject: 

Still an indulgent pastor may often come forth with this objec- 
tion: ‘‘But this particular boy is too intelligent to become a teaching 
Brother.’’” I should hardly think such an objection possible were it 
not for the fact that I recently heard a plea made against a boy’s 
vocation on this ground. How could any human intelligence be too 
fine to be consecrated to God in the noble work of making men of our 
boys! Is any ability too fine for the work that we expect of the 
teachers in our high schools and colleges? 

Another strange attitude all too frequently confronts 
the Brother recruiter, that becoming a Brother is a half-way 
step in the service of God. Even many priests and Sisters 
share this conviction, surely not through any lack of esteem 
for the Brothers, but mostly from thoughtlessness or lack of 
understanding of the need and importance of male religious 
teachers in the present working of the teaching apostolate 
of the Church. 

The story of one Brother, now prominent in his con- 
gregation, illustrates the “‘half-step’’ attitude quite clearly. 
While attending a high school conducted by an order of 
religious priests, he made known to his spiritual adviser his 
intention of becoming a teaching Brother. He was sur- 
prised to hear immediately, and on subsequent visits, a talk 
on the priesthood. He listened with attention to these talks 
and accepted them up toa certain point. After several ses- 
sions, when he still insisted that he felt drawn to be a 
teaching Brother, his adviser said: “Bill, it’s like this: 
Become a Brother, and you’re serving God 50 per cent: 
become a priest, and you're serving Him 100 per cent.”’ 

This per cent business set the boy to thinking. He 


1The American Ecclestastical Review, LXXVII (1927), p. 16. 
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wondered what per cent his good mother was earning in the 
service of Christ. And how about the Sisters who had 
taught him in the elementary schools—they couldn't 
become priests—what per cent for them? His thinking 
became more interesting—if somewhat more confused— 
during a retreat which he made shortly afterwards. In one 
of the talks, defending the nobility of the contemplative 
life, the retreat master said: ‘“‘When all is said and done, 
those heroic souls who enter the contemplative orders have 
gone all out in their zeal for God, and really serve him 
100 per cent.” This made him wonder then whether 
priests who were not contemplatives were really serving 
God 100 per cent! The whole series of incidents dealing 
with the business of per cents finally brought him to 
thinking of God with a marking book in His hand, a Divine 
Teacher grading all His children; and the picture likely 
brought him back to his original intention of becoming a 
teaching Brother. 

It is perfectly natural that a zealous priest, interested 
in an increase in the number of priests, be on the lookout 
for fitting candidates. However, it would be helpful for 
him sometimes to take the long range view whenever he 
feels that he is losing a priestly vocation to the Brothers. 


Appropriate to this subject, one priest had this to say: 

It may seem paradoxical to contend that the very dearth of 
priests should urge us to encourage vocations to the teaching Brother- 
hoods. Yet a venerable ecclesiastic, closely connected with elementary 
education for many years, has been quoted recently to the effect that 
wherever the Brothers are in charge of the seventh and eighth grades 


vocations to the sacerdotal and the religious life are numerous, and . 


that vocations decrease when the Brothers are replaced by the Sisters. 
The same authority went on to explain that boys of that age revere 
the Sisters, but are not so apt to confide in them.” 


Any of the Brotherhoods can substantiate this state- 


2Kirsch, op. cit., p. 15. 
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ment with statistics. A certain Brothers’ high school, 
opened only in 1930, has already thirty-two of its gradu- 
ates ordained priests. Another, opened in 1894, has sent 
two hundred and twenty-two to become recipients of the 
sacrament of holy orders. The conclusion then must be 
apparent that more Brothers means more priests. 

The tendency to regard the Brother’s vocation as a 
halfway measure is very confusing to an honest applicant. 
He has been told that the Church recognizes the vocation of 
a teaching Brother as a special call. Then he finds some 
members of the Church treating him to the prospect of not 
being able to serve God perfectly as a teaching Brother. 
Father Claude Kean, O.F.M.., treats the matter poignantly 
in a recent article: 


This vocation [the teaching Brother’s] is as distinct as our own 
[the Priest’s]. Men do not choose to be Brothers; they are chosen 
by God for that role. Frequently from their earliest years, the 
Brotherhood attracts them. ‘They do, indeed, possess the physical, 
mental, and moral fitness for the priesthood—as, for that matter, do 
many layfolk; but they lack that first of all vocational determinants, 
the desire, for the priesthood. (Italics mine.) Their articulate in- 
sistent call is not to the sanctuary, but to the Catholic school-room. 
They would imitate not the Christ of the Upper Room, offering mys- 
tical Sacrifice, but the Christ of the Temple Portico, teaching daily.* 


Although the picture presented above may look pretty 
dark for the Brother recruiter, it actually has its brighter 
aspects, not the least of which is the uniformly courteous 
welcome accorded him on his rounds by both pastors and 
Sister principals. Still there is enough need for clarifying 
the role of the teaching Brother in the Church militant to 
justify what has been said above. 


8Cf. The Priest, January, 1946, p. 25. 








The Church Unity Octave 


HE Church Unity Octave has as its object the return of the 
straying and erring children of heresy, schism, and infidelity to 
the true fold of their forefathers. Our Lord has said, ‘Other 

sheep I have that are not of this fold, them also must I bring. There 
shall be one fold and one shepherd.’’ (John 10, 16.) There is but 
one true fold. The sheep in other folds are stray sheep, led by wan- 
dering shepherds away from their true home. It is the purpose of the 
Church Unity Octave to promote prayer and work for the benefit of 
these stray sheep that they may quickly find their Father’s home. 

That the Church was always one and has ever existed as the true 
fold set up by Christ is the Catholic belief based upon the teaching of 
her Divine Founder Himself and upon the fact of her apostolic suc- 
cession. ‘The Protestant notion that unity probably never existed, 
but that it might be realized by a compromise amongst the con- 
tending and opposite opinions of the various religious bodies, is cer- 
tainly untenable. Jesus Christ founded His one Church. That 
Church has remained such as He founded it in its visible, organic, 
and divinely constituted unity with the divine protection promised 
to it and preserving it inviolable in its purpose and doctrine. 

The late Pius XI wrote in his encyclical, Mortalium Animos: 
“There is but one way in which the unity of Christians may be fos- 
tered, and that is by furthering the return to the one true Church of 
Christ of those who are separated from it.” 

Twenty years before Pius XI wrote this, an Episcopalian minis- 
ter, fired with the ideal of unity and sighing for the reunion of all 
Christians founded an octave of prayer as a means of fostering Chris- 
tian unity. This octave was to begin on the Feast of St. Peter’s Chair 
at Rome and to end with the Feast of the Conversion of St. Paul. 
The Octave was to be used also for studying the question of unity, 
especially the doctrine involved and methods of attaining it and of 
acquiring a deeper understanding of the problems that were presented 
by the many religious bodies separated from that unity for which 
Christ had prayed. 

There are many reasons why we should pray and work earnestly 
for Church unity; but let us be content here to consider a few that are 
basic and of special interest to us. 

God in His essence is perfectly one. All His qualities and attri- 
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THE CHURCH UNITY OCTAVE 


butes are centered in Himself, so that ‘‘He who is” is the Truth, 
He is Holiness, He is Supreme Goodness, and He is Infinite Perfec- 
tion. Although in God there is a distinction of Persons—the Father 
who begets the Son, the Son who proceeds from the Father, and the 
Holy Spirit who proceeds from both the Father and the Son—these 
three Persons all have the same Divine Nature and are equally God. 
They are Perfect Unity. 

Christ based His prayer for unity on the oneness of the Father in 
Him, and of Himself in the Father. And the Church Unity Octave, 
regarding this as the greatest motive for unity, has adopted Christ’s 
words as the antiphon to the petition for unity: ‘“That they all may 
be one, even as thou, Father, in me and I in thee; that they also may 
be one in us, that the world may believe that thou hast sent me”’ 
(John 17, 21). 

Just as God is one and all truth is in Him, so truth is one. This 
truth is centered in one authority, by which God has ordained that 
all men should come to Him. There is only one way that leads to 
God, and that is the Church which Christ has set up to teach men the 
truth and to lead them to, their God-given destiny. If there were a 
multiplicity of ways, then there would be a multiplicity of varying 
doctrines; and truth would be divided. This would be contrary to 
the unity of the Godhead and the unifying order of creation. It 
would mean that God is not one and that chaos would eventually 
reign. But the Triune God in His infinite wisdom has revealed to us ~ 
how the many may be one in their lives and, moreover, how they 
must believe and work as one if they would become united with Him 
in His Godhead, not only in this life, but also in the world to come. 

Another motive for unity is the Kingship of Jesus Christ. Our 
Lord was sent down upon the earth to set up a kingdom in which all 
men might make their peace with His heavenly Father. By reason of 
the Hypostatic Union, whereby the humanity of Jesus is united to 
His divinity, Jesus is the most excellent of the works of God and has 
been given dominion over all creatures. As King of heaven and 
earth, He has a right to the service and obedience of all men. He has 
established one rule, which all must follow if they are to serve Him 
faithfully. This kingdom cannot be divided since it is most perfect. 
It has God for its author and for its ruler; and a.visible authority has 
been appointed by the Divine King to rule in-His name, to teach His 
laws to all men, and to minister justice and peace by His power. 

A powerful motive for faithfully observing the:Church Unity 
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Octave is that of atonement. By the Fall of Adam we were 
separated from God and deprived of everlasting union with Him. 
_ Reparation was needed in order to restore the supernatural grace and 
gifts that had been lost. The Son of God willed to come down 
upon the earth to make adequate atonement for the infinite offense 
against His Father. And the effect of this atonement was unity. 
Atonement means “‘to make one.’’ By His whole life and especially 
by the shedding of His Blood upon the Cross, Jesus reconciled us to 
His Father and made us one in Him. This motive should appeal to 
religious in a special way, for their lives of prayer and self-denial 
offer them many opportunities for the practice of atonement. 

We have outlined some of the principal motives which should 
urge religious and others to observe the Church Unity Octave with 
all possible fervor and devotion. Religious may co-operate in a 
special way by instructing lay people—their pupils, their patients, 
and others with whom they come in contact—teaching them the 
meaning and the purpose of the Octave and urging them to join 
wholeheartedly in the work. But above all else religious should 
co-operate by their prayer, for prayer is the primary means by which 
the purpose of the Octave is to be attained. If daily throughout the 
Octave all religious spend some time praying for the particular inten- 
tion of the day, their prayers will not go unanswered. “In union 
there is strength.”’ If all join together to petition for the fulfillment 
of Our Lord’s own prayer, ‘‘that all may be one,’’ they may be sure 
that He will be in the midst of them to hear and answer them. 

A striking example of Christ’s readiness to respond to our peti- 
tions may be seen in the conversion of that small Anglican band of 
Franciscans founded by Father Paul James Francis. Less than two 
years after he had inaugurated the Church Unity Octave, Father Paul 
and his sixteen associates, comprising the Society of the Atonement, 
recognized the claims of the successor of St. Peter, made their submis- 
sion to his authority, and were received into the true fold. 

Similar if less striking answers to our own prayers may confi- 
dently be expected. Ignorance, heresy, and schism will be dispelled 
in time and all men will become one in the love and service of God. 
And it is the duty of all, whether they already be within the one 
true fold or outside it, by the love they bear for one another and by 
the uprigktness of their-lives, to hasten the day when there shall be 
“one fold and one shepherd.”’ 

: es Vinge —-FATHER BARTHOLOMEY, S.A. 
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Questions and Answers 


‘ins 

Our constitutions prescribe a two-year novitiate. One of our novices 
completed her canonical year on December 8, 1945. Because of illness 
she missed 32 days during her second year novitiate. Does she have to 
make up these 32 days before she is permitted to take her first vows, or 
may she pronounce her first vows on December 8, 1946? 

Whether absence from the novitiate during the second year must 
be made up or not will depend entirely upon the constitutions and 
the will of superiors. The general law of the Church requiring that 
an absence of more than fifteen days must be made up, and that an 
absence of more than thirty days interrupts the novitiate so that it 
must be begun over again (canon 556) applies only to the canonical 
or first year of novitiate. Hence your constitutions must be con- 
sulted. If they say nothing on this subject, then the second year of 
novitiate is not required for the validity of the subsequent profession 
(canon 555, § 2), but only for its licitness, and days of absence 
would not have to be made up, unless superiors think it well to 
require that this should be done. 


ply 


May a local superior who has served two terms of three years each and 
then was out of office for one term of three years be now appointed as 
superior of the same community in which she already served for six years? 

Canon 505 of the Code of Canon Law prescribes that ‘‘local 
superiors are not to hold office for more than three years; on the expi- 
ration of this term they can be reappointed to the same office if the 
constitutions permit it, but not immediately for a third term in the 
same religious house.’’ From this text it is clear that no local superior 
may remain superior of the same religious house for more than six 
years without a special permission of the Holy See. Next the word 
‘immediately’’ must be considered. It means the local superior who 
has served two terms must be removed from office in that community 
for the time being, but it does not forbid the reappointment of that 
superior to the same community after the lapse of three years. Hence, 
the answer to our question is that the local superior who has served 
two terms of three years each and then was out of office for one term 
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of three years may now be appointed again as local superior of that 
same community. 
‘aaliieess 

Do the delegates at a general chapter have the right and the power 
to prescribe that the pious exhortation of a founder or foundress, which 
has neither an imprimatur nor an indulgence, be made a part of the com- 
munity prayers? It is not a prayer, but a pious exhortation. Do not all 
prayers said in common call for the imprimatur of the local ordinary? 

The general chapter in a religious congregation has dominative 

power over the members (canon 501, § 1) and can, therefore, issue 
ordinations or decrees which are binding upon all until revoked by a 
future chapter. There seems to be no objection to the reading of a 
pious exhortation by the founder or foundress during the recitation 
of the community prayers. While it is true that canon 1259 requires 
the local ordinary’s approval for prayers and pious exercises for use 
in churches and oratories, this is commonly interpreted to apply to 
new prayers and devotions rather than to prayers once approved by 
any local ordinary, or to such as have the equivalent approval of 
long usage. 
_. Furthermore, community prayers said in a convent chapel when 
the faithful are not present are not public but private prayers, and 
therefore would not come under the regulation of canon 1259. 
Hence the pious exhortation in question would not need an imprima- 
tur in order that it may be read during community prayers. 


oo 

Kindly explain what is meant by "spiritual relationship" and how it is 
determined. 

Spiritual relationship is a supernatural bond which arises from 
the sacraments of baptism and confirmation. It unites the person 
baptized with the minister of baptism as well as with his sponsors 
(canon 768), and the person confirmed with his sponsor only 
(canon 797). This spiritual bond imposes upon sponsors the obli- 
gation of having a perpetual interest in their spiritual child (hence 
the name ‘‘godfather’’), and of seeing to it that the child receives a 
proper Christian education and lives up to the promises they made in 
his name during the baptismal ceremony (canons 769 and 797). 
While they should always retain an interest in their spiritual child, 
sponsors should not interfere in its Christian education as long as the 
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at parents of the child are doing their duty. 

Because of this close spiritual union between sponsor and child, 
the Church has made this bond a diriment impediment to marriage, 
but only in the case of spiritual relationship arising from hageien 





h (canon 1079). 
a 
ili <li 
Has the Holy See published, or in any other way made known, an 
i official disapproval of the manner of assisting at Mass that is known as the 
1c Missa Recitata? 
. Father Bouscaren’s Canon Law Digest, II (ed. 1943), pp. 198- 
4 200, gives five replies of the Congregation of Rites concerning the 
n Dialogue Mass. From these replies it is clear that the Holy See will 
- not tolerate some forms of the Dialogue Mass, but that, with certain 
5 restrictions and under certain conditions, individual bishops and other 
0 local ordinaries may permit this form of piety in their respective ter- 
y | ritories if they deem it advisable. ‘Though there appears to be some 
¢ | difference of opinion concerning the limitations, it seems to us that 
__ they may be summarized as follows: 
“ 1. The faithful may recite the server’s responses in union with 
d | the server; and the Gloria, Credo, Sanctus, and Agnus Dei with the 
), priest. 
. 2. The practice is to be allowed only to those who can carry it 
__‘ on in an orderly and dignified manner. 
i 3. It should not cause disturbance to the celebrant or to other 
' priests celebrating in the church. 
Such are the limitations as we understand the matter. In prac- 
is | tice, since those who wish to have the Dialogue Mass must get the 
_ permission of their own local ordinary, they should also have a clear 
n | understanding with him as to just what conditions they are to 
n | observe. 
is OE 
y- onde 
i- FF A day student at one of our colleges wishes to enter the novitiate in 
| time to receive the habit on July 15. She will not finish her semester 
a | __ studies and examinations until the end of January. Would it be permis- 
n | _ sible for her to wait until after the examinations and enter then, probably 
). on February 2? or may she enter on January 15, take up her residence at 





the college-until after the examinations, and then return to the novitiate? 
Reliable commentators on the canons of the Code regarding reli- 
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gious hold as probable the opinion that if the sum of all absences 
from the postulancy does not exceed fifteen days, such absences need 
not be supplied, provided there are good reasons for them. Hence it 
would seem better to have the student in question go to the novitiate 
on January 15 to be admitted with her class, and then at the proper 
time return to the college to take her semester examinations. She 
should go back to the novitiate as soon as the examinations are over. 
It would be unwise to let her remain at the college for fifteen full 
days unless that is unavoidable. Later absences from the postulancy 
may be necessary, and if the total absence exceeds fifteen days, such 
days of absence should be made up before the postulant is allowed 
to receive the habit and to begin her novitiate. 


ey Sn 

The local superior of the mother house died recently. Her term of 
office would not have expired till the fall of 1948. May a Sister be 
appointed to fill out the unexpired term, or must the appointment be for 
three years? 

Canon 505 forbids local superiors to hold office for more than 
three years. It does not forbid a term of less than three years, although 
that is the normal term. Hence, unless the Constitutions require a 
full term of three years, a Sister may be appointed to fill out the 
unexpired term of the deceased local superior. This would be rea- 
sonable in case it is customary to change all local superiors at the 
same time, but it should be made clear to the Sister appointed that she 
is merely to complete the unexpired term so that possible misunder- 
standings may be avoided later on. If it is not customary to change 
all local superiors at the same time, it would seem advisable to 
appoint the new superior for three years, unless special circumstances 
make it advisable to appoint her for the unexpired term only. 





Flour for Altar Breads 
In our September, 1946, number (Vol. V, p. 338), we gave the 
principles to be followed in getting flour for altar breads; and we 
asked if our readers could supply any information that might help 
in the actual application of these principles. We have received several 
informative communications; and we subjoin the main points. 
Needless to say, we are not attempting to give final directions in this 
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matter. Nor are we mentioning individual dealers or brands of flour 
for the purpose of recommending one more than another. 

1. A priest referred us to two articles published in The American 
Ecclesiastical Review (Vol. 35, 1906, p. 579; and Vol. 73, 1925, 
p. 397). These articles show the great difficulty of being assured of 
unadulterated wheaten flour when buying from commercial dealers, 
and they strongly recommend that those who make altar breads secure 
their flour from religious communities that make such flour. 

2. A community of Sisters notified us that they had a chemist 
analyze the commercial flour they use for making altar breads, and 
the chemist pronounced it pure wheat. When we requested more 
particular information concerning this flour, the Sisters replied: 

“The flour we use is Pillsbury Best, or Pillsbury 4X, or Pillsbury 
AA Cake flour. All these are pure wheat. We do not use any family 
flour, as they have vitamins added.”’ 

3. Another community of Sisters sent an interesting communi- 
cation, the pertinent sections of which run as follows: 

“In answer to your request . . . for information from your 
readers who make altar breads, we are embodying in this letter an 
exact copy of the statement received from our flour mill which 
describes very fully their method of insuring 100% pure wheat 
flour: 

“Tt is quite evident that extreme caution must be exercised to 
insure an unadulterated 100% wheat flour. The first step, before 
milling starts, is to insure that all foreign seeds, dust, and other mat- 
ter be removed from the wheat before milling. Choice wheat is set 
aside, cleaned as it would be for milling ordinary flour, and then sub- 
jected to an aspirator cleaning (air suction for removing dust and 
light foreign particles) plus an additional processing through another 
disc cleaned, and the mill thoroughly cleaned from grinding rolls on 
through the packing machinery. During the process of milling, all 
bleaching processes are cut out as are also the malt flour feeders. With 
these steps taken, one can be positively certain that the final product 
is as pure and unadulterated as it is humanly possible to make. With 
the grinding of flour automatic as it is, not even human hands come 
in contact with it.’ (Belgrade Flour Mill Co., Belgrade, Minnesota. ) 

“The managers of this Milling Company are Catholic and trust- 
worthy. They have assured us that they follow this procedure in 
making Altar Bread flour for us.”’ 

4. We close these communications with an interesting NCWC 
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news release that refers particularly to the new ‘‘80-per-cent’’ flour. 
The news release was clipped from a diocesan paper and sent to us by 
one of our readers. We include only the points that bear directly on 
the information we have been seeking: 

“Those Catholics who have felt anxiety and uncertainty about 
the validity of ‘80-per-cent’ flour if used in making hosts for Con- 
secration may cease to worry. So says the Rev. Francis J. Con- 


nell, C.SS.R., associate professor of moral theology at the Catholic Be 


University of America. 
“Father Connell has learned from government officials that ‘80- 
per-cent’ flour is actually composed wholly of genuine wheat. The 


phrase merely means that nowadays 80 per cent of the bulk of the ~ 


wheat used for flour is retained in the finished product, with 20 per 
cent becoming a by-product. Formerly only 72 per cent of the wheat 
was used for the flour’s composition. The new flour contains a larger 
amount of the wheat berries’ husk and is richer in food value, despite 
its darker hue. 

“In addition, the fact that hosts made from the ‘80-per-cent’ 
flour are a shade darker than those used heretofore is no impediment 
to their valid and lawful use for the Holy Eucharist. 

“On the other hand, Father Connell declares, an effort should be 
made to obtain for altar breads flour that has not been ‘‘enriched”’ by 
the inclusion of small amounts of iron, calcium, and barley flour. 
Only pure wheat and water are supposed to be used. Difficulty in 
getting unenriched flour, however, allows perfectly lawful use of the 


enriched variety.” 
[NOTE: A somewhat similar statement by Father Connell may be found in The 
Ecclesiastical Review, CX (Feb., 1944), 145-46.] 


Book Reviews 


A BEDSIDE BOOK OF SAINTS. By the Reverend Aloysius Roche. Pp. xi 
+ 145. The Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, 1946. $1.75. 
The title of this book hits off the book itself aptly enough. From 

the lives of saints, Father Roche has with remarkable industry pieced 

together all sorts of interesting items under such headings as ‘“The 

Human Nature of the Saints,’’ “The Common Sense of the Saints,” 

“The Wit and Humour of the Saints,’’ and so on. The resulting 

book, in which the material from the different saints’ lives is spun 
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out into a continuous narrative, is the sort of thing one welcomes 
for occasional reading. It can be dipped into at any time, and even 
for very short periods, with interest and satisfaction. 

Father Roche emphasizes not only what is interesting about 
saints but what is normal as well. It is characteristic of our times 
that we have some sort of psychological need for telling ourselves 
how normal the saints are—they’re just like everybody. else— 
although other ages seem to have derived their chief satisfaction con- 
cerning the saints from noticing how different they are from ordinary 
persons. Of course the saints are both normal and different. Aware- 
ness of the normality which Father Roche stresses should not make 
the reader complacent—the saints were just like me, after all, so I’m 
all right; but it should show him that the world of the saints is not 
some sort of fairyland but quite like his own—a world not readily 
analyzed and easily fitted into little formulas, as the world in most 
biographies turns out to be, but a world concrete and mysterious, 
often puzzling and confusing enough, a world with a good many 
loose ends, so far as we can see. This is the world we know, the 
world the saints knew, the world in which God dwells, the world in 
which sanctity grows. 

This book, now published for the first time in the United States, 
was originally published in England by Burns, Oates, and Wash- 
bourne, Ltd., in 1934.—W. J. ONG, S.J. 


EXTRAORDINARY LIFE OF MARIE LOUISE BRAULT. By Louis Bou- 
hier, S.S. Translated from the French by W. S. Reilly, S.S. Pp. xiii ++ 
306. The Newman Book Shop, Westminster, Maryland, 1946. $3.50. 
Spiritual dividends and a good deal of amazement are in store for 

the readers of Madame Brault’s definitely extraordinary life. We are 

not accustomed to associate such happenings with the twentieth cen- 
tury. “To Catholics and religious, who like the Master are contemned 
for their belief in the supernatural, such remarkable confirmation of 
all their cherished beliefs brings welcome comfort. But of even greater 
worth is the impact of one’s own soul from meeting a personality 
like Madame Brault. Dutiful wife and mother of eleven children, 
heroically charitable to the sick and suffering, afire with zeal for her 
neighbors’ salvation and the relief of the souls in purgatory, she 
responded to grace as the finely tuned instrument to the least touch of 
the Master. Her love for God and particularly for the God-man 
makes the passion of earthly lovers a sorry rival. This obscure 
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Canadian woman, who died in 1910, is referred to as a “‘star of the 
first magnitude in the sky of mysticism.”” Her letters, which reveal 
the astonishing events of her inner life and which were written under 
obedience, are said to recall the writings of Teresa of Avila and 
Catharine of Siena. 

Where we only aspire, Madame Brault has accomplished. Per- 
haps the most valuable part of this book is the second, in which 
eighty of her letters are reproduced. There her personality is lumi- 


nously portrayed. We see a very human, sensitive, affectionate soul, ie 
keenly susceptible to pain and humiliation, yet under the strong sup- 


port of God’s grace undergoing unbelievable suffering for her love. 








Apparently the greatest was the furious cruelty with which the | 


demons visibly afflicted her. They beat her like brutal thugs, flung ~ 


her around even in the church of Pointe-Claire, and worked endless 
mischief within the walls of her home. They were also the agents of 
untold interior pain. 

An intimate friend of Madame Brault, Father Bouhier is cer- 
tainly in possession of the facts. He has related them clearly and 
well. For making his simply-told story available in English, we are 
greatly indebted to Father Reilly. There is perhaps too little artistry 
in the composition, and at times a tendency so to stress the superlative 
virtue of Madame Brault that she seems not one of our race. This 
impression, however, is removed by her letters. 

Her life merits further and more complete biographical presenta- 
tion. Particularly for religious and priests she has many definite 
messages, and we cannot help thinking that God wants us to know 
well this modern triumph of His grace—R. D. HUBER, S.J. 


LUMEN VITAE: International Review of Religious Education. Vol. |, No. | 
(January-March, 1946). Pp. 200. Centre International d'Etudes de la 
Formation Religieuse, Brussels. $4.00 per year; this issue, $1.00. 
The International Center for Studies in Religious Education 

launches herewith a challenging bi-lingual review addressed to all 

who are in any way interested in religious education. The goal 
aimed at is ‘‘to take modern life as a starting point, and give a living 
religious training suitable to the contemporary generation, so as to 
prepare it to fulfill its particular mission.”” This envisages a twofold 
task. The one is to discover in contemporary society its particulat 
mentality, or its ‘‘psychology,”’ that may serve as a stepping-stone 
towards Christ. The other is the direct job of imparting religious 
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instruction at all levels in all milieu. It is hoped to coordinate dif- 
ferent spheres of education, different academic levels, to influence 
differing media of instruction and diversion. 

Editorials will be bi-lingual, French and English throughout. 
Articles in French will have an English summary; those in English, 
a summary in French; and articles in other languages will have both 
French and English resumés. Believing that Lumen Vitae will be of 
very special interest to hosts of religious teachers, we subjoin a survey 
of its first issue. 

What precisely out of all contained in seminary courses can be 
squeezed into college courses, and in what proportions? Msgr. J. M. 
Cooper argues for this division: Of the total content of class-hours, 
dogma should have 25 per cent, moral, 25 per cent, worship, 25 per 
cent, and the remaining 25 per cent should be about evenly divided 
among Scripture, apologetics, ritual, Church history, and ascetics. 

If this statement seems cut and dried, the article is not. A 
woman’s approach to the same basic problem is mirrored in Madeleine 
Daniélou’s account of the courses she has instituted in the Sainte- 
Marie colleges in France. In instituting her important work, she was 
following the direction of Father L. de Grandmaison, whose large 
spirit lives on in it. 

Catholics in German-speaking countries have been grappling for 
years, under the heading of catechism revision, with the deeper and 
more important subject of catechism content and arrangement, so as 
to bring out more clearly the essentially joyous character of the Good 
News of Catholicism. Rev. Joseph Jungmann, S.J., of Innsbruck, 
tells this (unfinished) story. 

Dom Gaspar Lefebvre, O.S.B., known far and wide as the editor 
of The St. Andrew Missal, here discusses his familiar theme, ‘‘Litur- 
gical Formation in Primary Schools.” 

Louise Damez, foundress of a Tiny Tots Instruction Plan, 
which radiating from Paris now has parochial centers in all French 
dioceses, tells how religiously neglected children can not only be 
reclaimed and preserved, but fitted to become little apostles in half- 
Christian homes. , 

If you had 250 healthy pagan boys (or girls) under your educa- 
tional roof, just what habits of prayer would you impart to them? 
And just what prayers? And for what occasions? And how would 
you solve the problems of Christians and non-Christians praying 
together? That is the intriguing topic discussed by J. Bayart, S.J., 
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seminary professor of Kurseong, India. 


Canon J. Cardijn appraises the religious values of twenty-five 
years of Catholic Action. Father Totsembergh offers a close-up of | 


Catholic youth in present-day Germany. Father J. Murray, S.J., 
editor of The Month, discusses at length the task of an English Cath- 
olic trying to contact the non-Catholic mind in Great Britain, and 
what has been done by the Sword of the Spirit movement. The 
formation of Catholic elite among the Blacks of the Congo is Africa’s 


contribution (Father J. Van Wing, S.J.). Calcutta, with Father i 
Johanns, S.J., discussing the stepping stones towards Christianity | 


afforded by India’s philosophy, brings the roster to a close. 
—GERALD ELLARD, S.J. 


THE INDEX TO AMERICAN CATHOLIC PAMPHLETS. Vol. III (Aug., 1942-May, 
1946). Compiled by Eugene P. Willging. Pp. 107. University of Scranton, Scran- 
ton 3, Pennsylvania. 1946. $1.25. 

A veritable gold-mine of up-to-date information on Catholic pamphlets, this 
Index will be most helpful for busy librarians, teachers, pastors and convert-makers 
who have long been looking for a work of this kind. Over 650 titles of new pub- 
lications are listed. Historical resumés are given of thirteen leading Catholic pam- 
phlet publishers in America, with a list of their ‘‘best-selling’’ pamphlets prepared 
by each. A Directory of more than 185 Publishers is also given. 

The most valuable part of this work is the generously annotated Classified Index 
of Titles. It contains complete data regarding content, author, publisher, price. 
and so forth of each pamphlet. This Classified Index is augmented by an Alpha- 
betical Index (of pamphlet titles and topics treated). An additional asset is the 
very fine system of pamphlet-filing which has been painstakingly worked out and is 
clearly explained. 

This Index, along with Mr. Willging’s two previous volumes, should be avail- 
able in every library and convert ‘‘centre’’ in the country.—L. D. KELLY, S.J. 


THE SYSTEMATIC TEACHING OF RELIGION. Volume II: Method and Matter in Reli- 
gion Teaching. By Rev._A. N. Fuerst, $.7.D. Pp. xv + 646. Benziger Brothers, 
New York. 1946. 

The complaint heard most often today about our Catholic schools is that they are 
not progressive; and criticism falls heaviest on our neglect of new educational 
methods in teaching religion. The efforts of Father Fuerst toward removing any 
basis for this criticism should be well known to our religion teachers. In this second 
of his volumes on The Systematic Teaching of Religion he adapts the latest educa- 
tional methods to the teaching of religion in the elementary grades. 

The contents of this volume may be indicated under five headings: (1) The 
Catechism, Bible and Church History, the Liturgy; their nature, history, and value 
for religious instructon; (2) the course of study (syllabus) for elementary schools; 
(3) the qualities which catechetical instruction should have, especially audio- 
visuality; (4) a new general method of catechesis, of which the author says, 
“* , . so thorough-going has been the fusion of the best devices of the Progressive 
School with the recognized and universally valid program of the Munich Method 
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that we are able to say that the result should be something new and, we hope, 
startling for the teacher of religion’; (5) special methods: the project, the prob- 
lem, pupil activity, informal instruction. 

This text would ordinarily cover a year’s course, but the more important chap- 
ters could very profitably be used in a summer session for Sisters. In any case, our 
grade school religion teachers should become acquainted with this work. In it 
they will find nearly all of their problems discussed intelligently and constructively 
along with helpful suggestions. The bibliographies following the individual chap- 
ters are the best to be found in this matter. 

The book, however, is a bit wordy and repetitious and at times lacking in 
clarity of expression. ‘The applications of methods proposed would be more profit- 
able if they were made more definite and detailed—-G. F. VAN ACKEREN, S.J. 


ANCIENT CHRISTIAN WRITERS: THE EPISTLES OF ST. CLEMENT OF ROME AND 
St. IGNATIUS OF ANTIOCH. By J. A. Kleist, S.J. Pp. ix ++ 162. The Newman 
Bookshop, Westminster, Maryland, 1946. $2.50. . 

Catholics will deplore the publication ‘‘fission’’ that now threatens to tear the 
works of the Fathers into the tatters of rival translation series, The Ancient Chris- 
tian Writers, and a New York counterpart, The Fathers of the Church. The first 
named is also first in the field with Father Kleist’s translations of the great epistle 
of Pope St. Clement I and the seven even more celebrated Letters of St. Ignatius of 
Antioch, martyred in the Colosseum early in the second century. 

All who are in any way familiar with Father Kleist’s work on the Gospel of 
St. Mark (not to mention other Scripture subjects) expected a translation of very 
high merit from his pen. That hope is now realized in his fine renderings of these 
magnificent epistles, universally reckoned as choicest gems in all our Christian 
heritage. These two great Christian heroes will make many new friends in our 
day, thanks to Father Kleist’s presentation. 

People can differ with some of the interpretations advanced here and there in the 
footnotes by the translator, but even in doing so they will be grateful for Father 
Kleist’s views.—GERALD ELLARD, S.J. 





BOOK NOTICES 


The Darkness is Passed, by Thomas H. Moore, S.J. (The Declan X. McMullen 
Company, New York, 1946. Pp. vii + 176. $2.00.) The Foreword and the 
twenty-seven brief chapters contain reflections on various texts and incidents of 
Scripture, particularly the New Testament. The reflections seem to be selected 
primarily for the laity—to help them to keep the light of Christ in their daily 
lives; but religious who like what might be called a ‘‘modern’’ touch in their medi- 
tations should also find the book helpful. 


Two booklets, Frances Schervier, Mother of the Poor (91 pages) and Words of 
Frances Schervier (95 pages) were written by Sister Pauline to further interest in 
the beatification of Mother Frances Schervier, foundress of the Sisters of the Poor 
of St. Francis. The first is a eulogistic sketch of her life; the second, a series of 
brief quotations from her writings. These are arranged according to the days of the 
year and usually are appropriate to some feast or to the liturgical season. (St. An- 
thony Guild Press, Paterson, N. J.) 
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tion and contains the proper eulogies for saints recently canonized. 


National Liturgical Week, 1945, (The Liturgical Conference, Inc., Peotone, 4 
Illinois, 1946.) contains in their entirety all prepared papers read at the Sixth | 
Annual Liturgical Week heid in New Orleans. As the editor warns, there is some | 


repetition of matter given in previous years, but the point of view is different. 
Emphasis is laid on popularizing ideas especially among the laity in the parishes. 


St. Paul, Apostle and Martyr, by Igino Giordani, (The Macmillan Company, 


New York, 1946. Pp. xviii + 286. $2.50.) is a compact, orderly narrative in 


which Signor Giordani vindicates St. Paul’s right to the title, Apostle and Martyr. 


He utilizes every fact that can be gleaned from Scripture and tradition to show the | 
labor and suffering involved in converting the Roman world to Christianity. The | 


Epistles of the Apostle are introduced in their proper place in the story, by stating 
the circumstances that called them forth and showing how the great-hearted Apostle 


applied the necessary remedies to the needs of his neophytes. While a certain amount | 
of background of the Jewish and Roman world, in which Paul lived, is introduced, 
more details about places through which Paul passed and prominent persons with | 


whom he came into contact would undoubtedly have made the story more inter- 
esting. The sketch of St. Paul’s character and the brief summary of his achieve- 
ments for Christianity are the outstanding chapters in the book. 


Keepers of the Eucharist, by Msgr. William Schaefers, (The Bruce Publishing 


Company, Milwaukee, 1946. Pp. ix + 157. $2.50) is made up of a series of 
twenty-two reflections on the duties and privileges of the priest. The reflections, 
which originally appeared as articles in Emmanuel, the official monthly of the | 
Priests’ Eucharistic League, show a sympathetic understanding of the difficulties | 


confronting a priest. They are presented in a freshly original manner. 


Uncle George and Uncle Malachy, by the Reverend Urban Nagle, O.P., . (Bruce 
Publishing Company, Milwaukee, 1946. Pp. vii + 183. $2.50.) presents 
twenty-five interesting chapters of apologetical controversy in which we applaud 
the witty remarks of Uncle Malachy at the expense of Uncle George. Both uncles 


are radio characters of Father Nagle’s creation. They, as well as material contained ~ 


in this book, originally appeared on the Hour of Faith program over the American 
Broadcasting Company's network. The topics are numerous, interesting, and 
instructive. Written in a lively, humorous style, the book is entertaining as well 
as informative, and should prove valuable for private as well as for community 
reading. 


Unity Octave Sermons, a collection of sermons (9) and radio addresses (2) 
issued by the Church Unity Octave Committee with the cooperation of the Fran- 
ciscan Friars of the Atonement, (The Graymoor Press, Peekskill, N.Y. 1946. 
Pp. 80.) contains much valuable information regarding the origin, nature and 
purposes of the Church Unity movement. The sermons were delivered by prom- 
inent priests during the observance of the Church Unity Octave of Prayer at the 
National Shrine of the Immaculate Conception, Washington, D. C., in January, 
1946. 
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The Reverend Raphael Collins gives us a fluent, idiomatic translation of The | : 
Roman Martyrology. (The Newman Bookshop, Westminster, Maryland, 1946. |~ 
Pp. xiv + 352. $4.00.) This translation was made from the latest Roman edi- | 
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Gifts to Religious 
Adam C. Ellis 


I. The Simple Vow of Poverty 


[EDITORS’ NOTE: Gifts to religious have presented many problems both to supe- 
riors and to subjects, as is evident from the numerous questions we have received. 
Hence it was thought desirable to give our readers a statement of sound practical 
principles which will help both superiors and subjects to solve such problems as 
they arise. Before establishing practical principles it will be useful, if not necessary, 
to have a clear understanding of the obligations which are binding upon religious 
when there is question of the acceptance and use of gifts. Articles, therefore, will 
be published on the following subjects: I. The simple vow of poverty; II. Com- 
mon life and peculium; III. Practical principles regarding gifts to religious. ] 


Distinction between the Simple and the Solemn 
Vow of Poverty 


N GENERAL, the difference between a solemn vow and 
a simple vow is one which arises entirely from the will of 
the Church; for there is nothing intrinsic in the notion of 

a vow to warrant such a distinction. “Two facts established 
by the law of the Church explain this distinction as it now 
exists: (1) A religious who has taken a solemn vow of 
poverty loses his right to own property, and hence cannot 
acquire property after he has taken the solemn vow; 
whereas the religious who has taken a simple vow of pov- 
erty retains his right to the ownership of property already 
possessed at the time of his profession, as well as the right 
to acquire more personal property after profession (c. 580, 
§1). (2) The solemn vow of poverty makes all contrary 
acts invalid, whereas the simple vow of poverty generally 
makes contrary acts illicit but not invalid (c. 579). 

A religious who has taken a solemn vow of poverty is 
no longer capable of acquiring anything for himself; hence 
everything that comes to him even by way of personal gift 
he acquires for his order (canon 582). Hence there will be 
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no problem arising from the vow in regard to personal gifts 
to the religious with a solemn vow of poverty. ‘They are 
simply turned over to his order. In this exposition, there- 
fore, we shall confine ourselves to the simple vow of pov- 
erty. 
The Simple Vow of Poverty 

Although it is true, as stated above, that a religious who 
has taken a simple vow of poverty retains his right to own- 
ership of property possessed at the time, and also retains the 
capacity to acquire more personal property, still he is 
restricted in the use and disposition of such property by the 
vow he has taken, as well as by the laws of the Church 
enacted to safeguard this vow. Both the vow itself and the 
laws of the Church made to safeguard it must be considered 


in order to have a complete picture of the simple vow of — 


poverty. 


Definition of the Simple Vow 


One hundred years ago Pope Pius [X defined the obliga- 
tion involved in the simple vow of poverty of religious as 
follows: ‘“The vow of poverty which the Sisters take con- 
sists in this that they are deprived of the right to freely dis- 
pose of anything” (Apostolic Letter, Quam maxima, No- 
vember 13, 1847). This definition has been retained and 
consistently adhered to by the S. Congregation in approving 
constitutions submitted to the Holy See. Thus in the 
Normae of 1901 under art. 113, we read: ““By the simple 
vow of poverty the Sisters renounce the right to lawfully 
dispose of any temporal thing without the permission of 
the lawful superior.”” We shall come back to a study of the 
definition of the simple vow of poverty after we have con- 
_ sidered the legislation of the Church on the subject, since 
such legislation throws much light on the meaning of this 
definition. 
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Origin of Congregations with Simple Vows 

For many centuries the Church considered solemn vows 
as a requisite for the religious life. Time and again the 
Popes insisted that all those persons who with the permis- 
sion of the local ordinary had joined together to live a life 
in common with simple vows must either take solemn vows 
and observe papal enclosure or cease to receive novices, and 
thus die out. However, from the sixteenth to the eighteenth 
centuries certain Popes approved a number of institutes of 
religious men who had only simple vows. The obligations 
arising from these vows were determined by private legisla- 
tion for each particular institute. 

During the eighteenth century the Popes gradually 
began to tolerate (in the technical sense) and then finally to 
approve congregations of religious women with simple 
vows. ‘These simple vows also were regulated by private 
legislation for each respective institute. There was no gen- 
eral legislation for the simple vow of poverty at that time. 
The only legislation of a papal character that applied to the 
simple vow of poverty was contained in an occasional 
rescript given to one or another of the approved institutes. 


Legislation Regarding the Simple Vow 

On March 19, 1857, by the encyclical letter Neminem 
latet of the recently established S. Congregation regarding 
the State of Regulars, Pius [X prescribed that in all orders 
of men all novices should take simple vows for a period of 
at least three years before being admitted to solemn vows. 
A year later the same S. Congregation issued a declaration 
regarding these simple vows. ‘Though given originally to 
the Master General of the Order of Preachers in answer to a 
number of questions proposed, this declaration, dated June 
12, 1858, was soon extended to other religious orders on 
request and became the established policy of the Holy See 
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regarding simple vows taken as a preparation for the solemn 


vows. The part of the text pertinent to the simple vow of | 


poverty runs as follows: 


Document | 
IX. (1)! The professed of simple vows may retain the bare 
ownership (dominium radicale) as it is called, of their property, but 
the administration, spending of income, and use of their property is 


absolutely forbidden to them. (2) Hence, before the profession of | 
their simple vows, they must, for the entire time during which they ~ 


will be bound by simple vows, cede the administration, the usufruct, 
and use to whomsoever they please, even to their order, should they 
freely choose to do so. 


The Council of Trent had required that a novice was 


to give away all his property before taking solemn vows. 
This was to be done only within two months of the solemn | 
profession. With the introduction of simple vows as a ~ 


preparation for solemn vows, the question arose as to when 
this renunciation was to be made. ‘The S. Congregation 
regarding the State of Regulars answered the question on 
August 1, 1862, as follows: 


Document II 

In an audience held August 1, 1862, His Holiness stated and 
determined by his apostolic authority that the renunciation referred 
to in chapter 16, session 25 of the Council of Trent, should take 
place on the part of the professed of simple vows within two months 
preceding the profession of solemn vows, all things to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

The above formulae applied only to orders of men. A 
formula similar to Document I above was introduced into 
the constitutions of congregations of both men and women 
with simple vows only; and since Msgr. Andrew Bizzarri 
(later Cardinal) was secretary of the Congregation at the 
time and was considered to be the author of this particular 
legislation, it came to be known as the formula Bizzarriana. 


1talics as well as divisional numbers used in these documents are the author’s. 
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We shall hereafter call it ““Bizzarri’s formulary.’’ Here isa 
typical copy of its text, taken from a set of constitutions 
approved by the S. Congregation of Bishops and Regulars 
on July 12, 1861: 


Document Ill 

Animadversions: N. 8. Regarding the vow of poverty the fol- 
lowing disposition has been prescribed by the Holy See for some of 
these institutes (of simple vows) : 

(1) The professed may retain the bare ownership, as it is called, 
of their property; but the administration, spending of income, and 
use of their property is absolutely forbidden to them as long as they 
remain in the institute. (2) Hence, before profession they must 
cede, even privately, the administration and use to whomsoever they 
please, even to their own institute should they freely choose to do 
so. (3) This cession, however, will no longer have any force in 
case they leave the institute. (4) A condition may be attached 
stating that the cession is revocable at any time even though they per- 
severe in the institute; but as long as they are bound by vows the 
professed may not in conscience use this right of revocation without 
the permission of the Holy See. (5) They may, however, dispose 
of their ownership either by way of last will and testament, or, with 
the superior general’s permission, by absolute gift (per actus inter 
vivos). (6) Nor are they forbidden to place such acts as are pre- 
scribed by the law, but with the permission of the same superior 
general. 

Bizzarri’s formulary continued to be used in individual 
sets of constitutions approved by the S. Congregation of 
Bishops and Regulars from 1860 onwards. On December 
30, 1882, the S. Congregation prescribed an official formula 
containing the same provisions in almost the same words, 
with a few modifications and some additions, to be inserted 
henceforth in all.constitutions to be approved by it. Here 
is the text of this official formula: 

Document IV 

The following rules concerning the simple vow of poverty have 
been adopted by the S. Congregation of Bishops and Regulars, and it is 
customary to prescribe that they be inserted in constitutions which 
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this S. C. approves: 
(1) The professed may retain the bare ownership, as it is called, 
of their property; but the administration, spending of income, and 


use of their property is absolutely forbidden to them. (2) Hence | 


before profession they must cede, even privately, the administration, 
usufruct, and use to whomsoever they please, even to their own insti- 
tute, should they freely choose to do so. (3) A condition may be 
attached to this cession stating that it is revocable at any time; but the 
professed may not in conscience use this right of revocation without 
the permission of the Holy See. 

(4) The same disposition is to be made of any goods which may 
come to the professed, after their profession, under title of inheritance. 

(5) They may, however, dispose of their ownership either by 
way of last will and testament, with the permission of the superior 
or the superioress general, or by way of absolute gift (per actus inter 
vivos). In the latter case the cession of administration, usufruct, and 
use shall cease, unless they wish these latter to remain unchanged for 
a definitely stated time in spite of the cession of ownership. 

(6) They are not forbidden to place such acts as are prescribed 
by the law, but they must first have the permission of the superior or 
superioress. 

(7) Whatever the professed religious have acquired by their own 
industry, or for their society, they must not ascribe or reserve to them- 
selves, but all such things must be added to the community funds, for 
the common benefit of the society. 


By his constitution, Conditae a Christo, dated Decem- 
ber 8, 1900, Pope Leo XIII publicly acknowledged congre- 
gations with simple vows to be a part of the economy of the 
Church and declared their members to be true religious. In 
this constitution he defined the difference between diocesan 
and papally approved congregations and laid down general 
regulations for the government of both. This constitution 
is indeed the Magna Charta of religious congregations with 
simple vows. 

Leo’s legislation gave a new impulse to many diocesan 
congregations to seek papal approval. Meanwhile the 
S. Congregation of Bishops and Regulars, whose past 
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experience in dealing with these congregations had provided 
much of the material for the Conditae a Christo, drew up 
for itself a new set of rules to be followed henceforth in the 
approval of institutes with simple vows, as well as in the 
approval of the constitutions of such institutes. These 
Normae, as they were called, did not have the force of law, 
since they remained a private guide for the use of the S. Con- 
gregation and were never published (it was forbidden to 
reprint them). However, they became the living mind of 
the Church with regard to congregations of religious with 
simple vows, and much of their content was embodied in the 
Code of Canon Law. It will be useful for our present study, 
therefore, to give those articles of the Normae of June 28, 
1901, which dealt with the matter of the simple vow of 
poverty. 
Document V 

Norms which the S. Congregation of Bishops and Regulars is 
accustomed to follow in approving new institutes with simple vows. 

113. By the simple vow of poverty the Sisters? renounce the 
right to dispose licitly of anything having a temporal value, except 
with the permission of the legitimate superiors. 

114. The Sisters are forbidden to retain the personal adminis- 
tration of any of their personal goods. 

115. Therefore, before the first profession of vows, they must 
dispose of the use and usufruct of their income, or of the fruits of 
their goods in the manner which pleases them, even in favor of their 
institute, if they freely choose to do so. They must also, before their 
first vows, transfer the administration of their goods to any person or 
persons they choose; and, if they freely choose, even to their own 
institute, provided the latter is informed and accepts the trust. 

116. This cession of administration, use, and usufruct will cease 
to have force in case the religious leaves the institute; nay more, a 
condition may be placed, stating that it is revocable at any time. 

117. Such a revocation, however, as well as any change in the 
acts of cession, may not be made lawfully during [the time they are 


2Though Sisters are specifically mentioned, the Normae were intended to be applied 
to congregations of religious men also unless the contrary was stated. 
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bound by] their vows, except with the permission of the superior 
general. 

118. The disposition of the use and usufruct and the designation 
of the administrator mentioned above may be made either by public 
or by private act. 

119. The professed retain the bare ownership (dominium 
radicale) of their goods, and they are forbidden to abdicate their 
ownership by an absolute gift (per actus inter vivos) before their 
profession of perpetual vows. 

120. It is recommended (convenit) that all freely dispose of all 
their goods, present and future, by last will and testament before 
taking their first vows. 

121. Sisters professed of perpetual vows need the permission of 
the Holy See in order to give away the ownership of all their goods. 

122. Professed Sisters need the permission of the Holy See both 
to make or to change their will; but in truly urgent cases the permis- 
sion of the ordinary or of the superior general will suffice, or even that 
of the local superior if it cannot be done otherwise. 

123. The Sisters are not forbidden to place acts of ownership 
which may be required by law; but they must first obtain permission 
of the superior general or, in cases of urgency, of the local superior. 

124. Regarding goods which shall come to the Sisters by any 
legitimate title after they have taken their vows, they must or may, 
respectively, dispose of them according to the norms given above con- 
cerning the goods they had before first profession. 

Thus far we have seen the development of legislation 
regarding the simple vow of poverty for orders of religious 
men and for congregations of both men and women. During 
all this time nuns in the strict sense continued to take solemn 
vows immediately after the one year of novitiate prescribed 
by the Council of Trent. By the decree Perpensis, dated 
May 3, 1902, and issued in the name of Pope Pius X by the 
S. Congregation of Bishops and Regulars, all novices in 
orders of religious women were obliged to take simple vows 
for at least three years in preparation for the solemn vows 
lateron. The detailed legislation regarding the simple vow 
of poverty repeated almost literally similar provisions 
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which had been made for orders of religious men in 1858 
(see above). Here is the pertinent text of the Perpensis: 


Document VI 

N. 11. (1) The Sisters professed of simple vows retain the bare 
ownership (dominium radicale) of all their goods, (2) and they 
cannot definitively dispose of it except within two months immedi- 
ately preceding their solemn profession, according to the Sacred 
Council of Trent. 

(3) The administration, spending of income, and use of their 
goods is absolutely forbidden to them. (4) Hence before the pro- 
fession of simple vows, they must, for the time during which they 
will be bound by simple vows, cede the administration, usufruct, and 
use to whomsoever they please, even to their own order or monastery, 
provided that they freely consider this opportune, and provided that 
the order or monastery has no objections. 

(5) If, during the period of simple vows, other goods come to 
them by legitimate title, they acquire the ownership of them, but they 
must transfer the administration, usufruct, and use as above, as soon 
as possible, observing also the law of not renouncing their ownership 
until within two months before their solemn profession. 

Such was the development of legislation and practice 
on the part of the Holy See with regard to the simple vow 
of poverty up to the promulgation of the Code of Canon 
Law on May 27, 1917. While adopting the terse form 
introduced by the Normae of 1901, the Code retained sub- 
stantially the old legislation as developed in the documents 
previously quoted (I, II, III, 1V and VI), which, with the 
exception of Bizzarri’s formulary (III) are listed among 
the sources of the canons on poverty. 

After the publication of the Code, all religious institutes 
were obliged to revise their rules and constitutions so as to 
bring them into conformity with the Code. Contrary 
privileges granted by the Holy See were safeguarded by 
canon 4 and could be retained unless explicitly revoked by 
some canon of the Code. All other rules and particular 
constitutions of individual religious institutes which were 
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contrary to the canons of the Code were abrogated (canon 
489). 

Since most constitutions of modern congregations now 
contain the prescriptions of the Code without change in the 
matter of the simple vow of poverty, we think it helpful 
to give the text of the canons involved in our study before 
going on to comment upon them: 

Canon 568. If, during the novitiate, the novice in any way 
whatever renounces his benefices or his property or encumbers them, 
such a renunciation or encumbrance is not only illicit but also null 
and void. 

Canon 569, § 1. Before the profession of simple vows, whether 
temporary or perpetual, the novice must cede, for the whole period 
during which he will be bound by simple vows, the administration of 
his property to whomsoever he wishes, and dispose of its use and 
usufruct, except the constitutions determine otherwise. 

§ 2. If the novice, because he possessed no property, omitted to 
make this cession, and if subsequently property come into his posses- 
sion, or if, after making the provision, he becomes under whatever 
title the possessor of other property, he must make provision, 
according to the regulations of § 1, for the newly acquired property, 
even if he has already made simple profession. 

§ 3. In every religious Congregation the novice, before making 
profession of temporary vows, shall freely dispose by will of all the 
property he actually possesses or may subsequently possess. 

Canon 579. Simple profession, whether temporary or per- 
petual, renders acts contrary to the vows illicit, but not invalid, unless 
it be otherwise formally expressed; while solemn profession renders 
such acts even invalid, if they can be nullified. 

Canon 580, § 1. All those who have made profession of simple 
vows, whether perpetual or temporary, except the constitutions 
declare otherwise, retain the proprietorship of their property and the 
capacity to acquire other property, while safeguarding the prescrip- 
tions of canon 569. 

§ 2. But whatever the religious acquires by his own industry or 
in respect of his Institute, belongs to the Institute. 

§ 3. As regards the cession or disposition of property treated of 
in canon 569, § 2, the professed religious can modify the arrange- 
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ment, not however of his own free choice except the constitutions 
allow it, but with the permission of the Superior-General or, in the 
case of nuns, of the local ordinary, as well as with that of the Regular 
Superior if the monastery be subject to Regulars; the modification, 
however, must not be made, at least for a notable part of the prop- 
erty, in favor of the Institute; in the case of withdrawal from the 
Institute, this cession and disposition ceases to have effect. 

Canon 583. Those who have made profession of simple vows 
in any religious Congregation: 

1° May not abdicate gratuitously the dominion over their 


property by a voluntary deed of conveyance (per actum inter vivos). 
ce 


Let us now analyze the concepts contained in these 
canons in the light of past legislation given in our previous 
documents, putting them in logical order, with a word of 
comment upon each. 


The Simple Vow of Poverty in Practice 

1. A novice is forbidden to give away his property 
during the time of novitiate, under the pain of nullity 
(canon 568). This is the legislation of Trent for novices 
inan order. Article 84 of the Normae of 1901 disapproved 
of donations made to their own institute by novices in a 
congregation. Nothing was said about donations to a third 
party during the time of novitiate. Nor was a donation 
made to the institute invalid. 


2. Shortly before pronouncing his first simple vows, 
a novice must appoint an administrator to take care of his 
personal property during the entire time during which he 
will be bound by simple vows (canon 569, § 1; Docu- 
ments: I, 2; III, 2; IV, 2; V, Normae, art. 115; VI, 4). 
In a congregation, this time will be for the lifetime of the 
religious; in an order, it will be for the time preceding sol- 
emn profession. Strictly speaking, the personal adminis- 
tration of his own property by a religious is not contrary 
to his vow of poverty as defined by Pius IX because it is not 
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a disposal of property. Still, from 1858 to the Code 
inclusive, such administration has been forbidden by the 
positive law of the Church to all religious with simple 


vows. Hence, no superior can give a subject permission to | 
administer his own private property after he has made his |— 


first profession of vows. Only the Holy See can do so. 


3. Before taking his first vows, a novice must give 
away, to whomsoever he pleases, the use and income of his | 


personal property (canon 569, § 1; Documents: I, 2; III, 
2; IV, 2; V, Normae, art. 115; VI, 4). This disposition, 


once made, holds good for the entire time that he will be | 


bound by simple vows, and he may not change it without 
the permission of the superior general (canon 580, § 3). 


Legislation prior to the Code required the permission of | 


the Holy See (Documents: III, 4; IV, 3; V, Normae, art. 
117). With regard to this disposition of the use and 


income of his property, canon 569, § 1 makes allowances | 


for contrary provisions of the constitutions. Thus in some 
older congregations of men, approved before 1860, the reli- 
gious must give the use and income of his property to rela- 
tives who are within the fourth degree of kinship; or in 
others he must give a part of the income to his institute, the 
remainder to his relatives; or again in others the constitu- 
tions oblige the novice to give all his income to pious and 
charitable causes exclusive of his relatives and of his own 
institute. Such contrary provisions will hardly be found 
in congregations whose constitutions have been approved 
by the Holy See since 1860. 

4. A religious with a simple vow of poverty may not 
use or spend the income of his property for himself (Docu- 
ments: I, 1; III, 1; IV, 1; VI, 3). Canon 569 does not 
state this negative precept explicitly, but its positive precept 
obliging the religious with simple vows to give away the 
use and usufruct of his personal property indicates quite 
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clearly that he may not use it himself, nor spend his income 
on himself. This is confirmed, in the writer’s judgment, by 
the fact that the documents referred to all state this explic- 
itly, and are listed as sources of canon 569 in the Code. 

5. The same provisions regarding the administration, 
use, and income are to be applied to any other personal 
property which may come to a religious after he has made 
profession of simple vows (canon 569, § 2; Documents: 
IV, 4; V, Normae, art. 124; VI, 5). 

6. May a religious give away his personal property? 
In answering this question we must distinguish between the 
religious with simple vows in an order, and a religious with 
simple vows in a congregation: 

(a) In an order, the religious with simple vows is 
absolutely forbidden to give away his property under pain 
of invalidity. However, since he will lose his right to own- 
ership when he takes his solemn vows, he is obliged by law 
to freely give all his property to whomsoever he wishes 
within sixty days preceding his solemn profession. This 
renunciation, as it is technically called, is subject to the con- 
dition that his solemn profession will follow (canon 581, 
§ 1; Documents: II; VI, 5). 

(b) In a congregation, every religious, whether with 
temporary or perpetual vows, is forbidden to give away his 
property during his lifetime (c. 583, 1°). Should he do 
so, however, the act would be valid but unlawful (c. 579). 
In this matter the Code is stricter than the preceding legisla- 
tion, which is not referred to in the sources of canon 583, 
1°. Hence it seems reasonable to conclude that this canon 
is to be interpreted at its face value, and not in the light of 
preceding legislation. Let us consider the problem in 
detail. 

As we have seen, up to 1860 there were no uniform 
regulations regarding the simple vow of poverty in a con- 
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gregation. Bizzarri’s formulary of 1861, as well as the rules | 


of the S. Congregation of Bishops and Regulars of 1882 
(see Documents: III, 5; IV, 5), gave the religious with a 
simple vow of poverty the choice of either keeping his 
property and making a last will and testament to determine 
who was to inherit it after his death, or of giving it away— 
in either case with the permission of the superior general. 

The Normae of 1901 limited this right in two ways: 
Art. 119 forbade the religious with temporary vows to 
give away any of his property; art. 121 forbade the reli- 
gious with perpetual vows to give away all his property 
without the permission of the Holy See. Some congrega- 


tions had the following article in their constitutions | 


approved by the Holy See: 


“The permission of the Holy See is required in order | 


that a religious with perpetual vows may give away all his 
property; but the written permission of the superior gen- 
eral suffices to give away a part of it.”’ 

This latter provision, based on art. 121 of the Normae, 
was interpreted to mean that a religious with simple per- 
petual vows could give away a part of his property with 
the permission of the superior general, provided it was not 
a notable part, that is, notable in proportion to the entire 
patrimony of the religious. 

Unlike the Normae, canon 583 recognizes no differ- 
ence in this matter between temporary and perpetual vows. 
Without distinguishing between any and all—a distinction 
which implied that those with perpetual vows could give 
away a part of their property with the permission of the 
superior—the canon simply forbids all religious in a con- 
gregation to give away their property during their lifetime. 

Despite the fact that the Code departed from the 
wording of the Normae, there are a few post-Code canonists 
of rank and importance who hold that a religious with a 
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perpetual simple vow of poverty may still follow the pro- 
vision of the Normae. In other words, these authors hold 
that, with the permission of the superior general, the reli- 
gious may give away even a large sum, provided this sum is 
not a notable part of his entire patrimony. They agree 
more or less that anything more than a fifth of the whole 
patrimony would be such a notable part; and they point 
out, that such a gift could be made only once. 

It is the present writer’s firm conviction that this liberal 
opinion concerning large gifts does not square with the 
words of the Code, and that the Code designedly changed 
the Normae in this matter. In his opinion, therefore, even 
the superior general can not give permission for such large 
gifts unless the constitutions approved by the Holy See 
after the Code still contain a clause to that effect. 

The case is quite different with regard to very small 
gifts. Almost all authors allow the application of the prin- 
ciple, ““parum pro nthilo reputatur,”’ to small donations 
from their patrimony made even by novices, and a fortiori 
by professed religious. For example, a religious would be 
allowed to use a part of his own money to have some Masses 
said for a deceased parent, relative, or benefactor, or to con- 
tribute a small alms to some worthy cause in which he is 
interested. It should be noted that the ‘‘smallness’’ in this 
case is absolute, and is not to be estimated with reference to 
the entire patrimony; also, that such small gifts are not to 
be frequent, lest they gradually amount to a large sum and 
thus make a mockery of the very principle on which they 
are allowed—“‘a little bit may be considered as nothing.” 


Conclusion 
Such is the doctrine regarding the simple vow of pov- 
erty which must be kept in mind in our later discussion on 
“gifts to religious.’” We may call attention here to the 
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main points deduced from this survey which will have spe- 
cial application later: 

1. The personal administration of his property by a 
religious is not forbidden by the simple vow of poverty, 
since administration does not come under the term “‘to dis- 
pose’ which is used in the definition of Pius IX; but such 
administration is forbidden by positive law. 

2. A religious may not spend the income of his property 
on himself, nor may he use his personal property. As far 
as the vow of poverty alone is concerned, either could be 
done with the permission of the superior. But positive legis- 
lation reserves such a permission to the Holy See. 

3. For the rest, a religious with a simple vow of poverty 
may not dispose of anything whatsoever having a mone- 
tary value (whether it be his personal property, or that of 
the community, or that of any third party) without the 
permission of his superior. These permissions will be regu- 
lated by the constitutions of each institute. 





Decisions of the Holy See 


Current news reports from Vatican City announce the following 
dates for solemn canonizations and beatifications: 

April 13: Beatification of Venerable Contardo Ferrini, Italian jurist 
and university professor at Modena and Messina, who died in 1903. 
April 27: Beatification of Venerable Maria Goretti of Anzio, who in 
1902 at the age of twelve died a martyr’s death in defense of her vir- 
ginity. May 4: Beatification of Venerable Marie Therese (Alexia Le 
Clerc), foundress of the Canonesses of St. Augustine of the Congre- 
gation of Our Lady. May 15: Canonization of Blessed Nicholas of 
Flue, hermit and national hero of Switzerland. June 22: Canoniza- 
tion of Blessed Joseph Cafasso, onetime rector of the papal University 
of Turin; of Blessed John de Britto, Portuguese Jesuit and martyr; 
of Blessed Bernardine Realino, Italian Jesuit and home missionary. 
July 6: Canonization of Blessed Joanne Elizabeth Bichier des Ages, 

(Continued on p. 128) 
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The Rosary and 
the Will of God 


T. N. Jorgensen, S.J. 


OD became man not only to redeem us and to teach us 

His lovableness, but also to be an example and guide 

for us on our perilous way to heaven. Spiritual 

writers agree that the most important lesson His life teaches 

us, the most important virtue in our life as well as in His, is 
that of humble submission to the will of the Father. 

God’s intention in creating us is that we may become 
members of His own family, living eternally with Him in 
heaven as in our own home. Only love can secure this 
desired union, a union bringing glory to God and happiness 
to us. This love, this union, lies in our will. “‘He who 
keeps my commandments, he it is who loves me,” says 
Christ. For us in this life spiritual perfection is princi- 
pally not in our intellect or emotion but in our will. If we 
would be perfect, if we would love God, if we would be 
one with Him, we must conform our will to His. This 
union is the purpose of our creation, the core of our spir- 
itual growth, the one thing God desires. 


Those who pride themselves on power, wealth, talents, 
and so forth forget that with a passing wish God could give 
everyone an intelligence quotient of two hundred or two 
thousand, could give everyone a million dollars or a billion. 
In his eagerness to save souls, God humbled Himself exceed- 
ingly, suffered exceedingly. Surely He would make the 
wish which would lavish wealth and talent of every kind 
upon His followers if that would help spread His kingdom 
upon earth. Things like that He can handle quite ade- 
quately without any help from us. The one thing which, 
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by its very nature, is beyond God's force is the free submis- 
sion of our wills. This free return is the aim of His 
teachings; it is the summit of our perfection. 

God’s will and ours must agree if we would live 
together in peace. But His will cannot be perverted and 
circumscribed and whittled down to harmonize with ours. 
Ours, therefore, must be molded and expanded to become 
one with His. This complete surrender of our wills to 
God’s is not too hard. God is Wisdom and knows best 
what course we should take in every action big or small. 
God is Love and has a deep, abiding, personal, loving inter- 
est in our every concern. Surely His will is just the thing 
we would naturally choose if we were wise, even if it were 
not commanded. If we were commanded to do something 
which God saw was unwise, something out of harmony 
with His plans and love—that would be hard indeed. But 
to be commanded to do the very things which are best for 
us in every way, that is an easy and attractive road to fol- 
low on our way to perfection. 

The Rosary, which is one of the best methods of 
learning the lessons of the Incarnation, should teach us with 
exact emphasis all the important lessons of our growth in 
grace. It should, therefore, teach us with unusual force 
the lesson of humble obedience, of surrendering our will to 
God. And it does. 

In the Annunciation Mary gives us a splendid example 
of humble conformity to the will of God. When the angel 
has finished explaining to her just what God wishes and 
how He wishes it, Mary answers, ‘‘Behold the handmaid of 
the Lord. Be it done unto me according to thy word.” 
She has no thought of her own honor, no fears of her own 
grave responsibility, no anxiety even though the message 
changes her whole life making her a mother and a martyr, 
the mother of all the living and queen of all martyrs. She 
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does not hesitate a moment in spite of all these great gifts 
and graces and sufferings and duties. She does not even 
dwell on them longer than it takes to understand them. She 
is so filled with desire to know and to do God's will that she 
has no room left in her soul for vanity or fear. This dispo- 
sition of complete submission to God’s will leads to poise 
and peace and happiness in any situation that life can offer. 
Surely this first Rosary mystery gives us a powerful urge to 
practice humble obedience. Mary’s example draws us with 
tender strength to join her in saying in all the tests of our 
life, ‘Behold, O Lord, Your handmaiden, Your ready ser- 


_ vant, Your trusting child. Be it done unto me according 


to Your word.” 

The Visitation renews the lesson. Like all great souls, 
Mary was of a reflective trend of mind. We know from 
the gospels that it was her habit to ‘‘ponder in her heart’’ 
the words of others (Luke 2:19; 2:51). We know, too, 
that Mary’s love for God was great, her desire for the 
coming of the Messiah was intense. When the angel left 
her, therefore, it would have been pleasant indeed to reflect 
leisurely upon his glorious message, to meditate on the 
unique love and trust God had shown her, to adore in the 
silence of her own room the God-man who had just come 
to life within her womb. But she knew that Elizabeth and 
John the Baptist needed her. ‘‘And she arose and went in 
haste into the hill country to visit her cousin.”” This 
prompt response to the slightest suggestion of God’s desire, 
coupled with the ever-present humility which urges her 
(the Mother of God) to go forth doing good instead of 
waiting for others to come in service to her—this again is a 
cogent lesson to us of humble obedience. The happy maiden 
in the springtime of life, jubilant in God’s love as she 
hastens over the hills, shows us that obedience is not a sad or 
sober thing for all of its seriousness. God gives Mary to us 
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as an example. If we surrender to His grace, His love will 
bless us and Christ will truly abide and grow within us. 
Our gay journey over the hills of life will end in our own 
joyous Magnificat. 

The third joyful mystery pictures the happy Mary and 
Joseph in a cave, the shepherds running to join them, the 
Magi coming from afar with their symbolic gifts. It was 
through humble obedience that all these arrived at this 
haven of joy. Mary and Joseph humbly made the trip to 
Jerusalem in obedience to the census-taking edict of Augus- 
tus Caesar, their civil superior. They might have consid- 
ered themselves excused under the circumstances, but they 
did not, and their obedience led to the fulfillment of the 


prophecies and to the joy of the shepherds and of the Magi | 


and of all Christians. The shepherds believed and acted 
upon the almost unbelievable words of the angels that they 











should find God wrapped in swaddling clothes and laid ina | 


manger. They believed and followed humbly and found 
happiness. The Magi were obedient to an impulse of grace 
and to the light of a star, traveling great distances on what, 
no doubt, their friends called a wild-goose chase. They 
also found God and happiness. All these were humble 
enough to see God in a helpless Babe and obedient enough 
to come in search of Him and adore Him. Thus they found 


joy and peace. 


The Presentation finds Joseph and Mary offering Christ 


in the Temple in response to the command of the Jewish 
law, “Every male opening the womb shall be called holy 
to the Lord’ (Luke 2:23). Again Mary might have held 
herself exempt, for the virgin birth kept her from coming 
directly under the law. But Christ was her first-born, and 
so she complied even though her virginity was untouched. 
Had she failed to comply, her neighbors, who did not know 
of the miraculous nature of the birth, would have been 
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scandalized. Because she did comply, some people have 
doubted her virginity. Mary chose the second horn of this 
dilemma. Whatever Mary may have foreknown, God cer- 
tainly foresaw that heretics would use this obedience of 
Mary’s as an argument against her perpetual virginity. 
God is most zealous of Mary’s honor; yet He inspired her 
to fulfill the law. For ‘‘obedience is better than sacrifice,” 
because by obedience the whole man—body, mind, and will 
—is given entirely to God. On another occasion, too, God 
taught obedience at the risk of some people’s misunder- 
standing Mary’s glory. Christ, while speaking to a crowd. 
was told that His mother and brethren stood outside seeking 
to speak to Him; and pointing to His followers about Him 
He said, ‘‘Behold my mother and my brethren. For who- 
soever shall do the will of my Father is my brother and 
sister and mother.”’ (Matthew 12:50.) And again when 
the woman in the crowd cried out blessing His mother, 
Christ answered, ““Yea, rather, blessed are they who hear 
the word of God and keep it’? (Luke 11:28). We know 
that the true understanding of these passages gives Mary 
praise; but nevertheless they urge us to praise her more 
because her will is one with His than because she is His 
mother. 

The Finding in the Temple recalls these words of 
Christ, ‘“‘Did you not know that I must be about my 
Father’s business?’’ (Luke 2:49.) Mary’s question had 
used the word ‘‘Father’’ in reference to Joseph; Christ used 
it in reference to God the Father “from whom comes all 
paternity” and all authority. Doing His Father’s business 
was, of course, submitting Himself to His Father's will, 
was being obedient. .These are the first words of Christ 
recorded in Scripture. His first lesson is a lesson of obedi- 
ence. His last lesson is the same, for ‘‘He was obedient unto 
death, even unto the death of the cross.”’ 
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In foretelling the characteristics of Christ, the Psalmist 
says in His name, ‘‘Sacrifice and oblation . . . burnt offering 
and sin offering thou didst not require. Then said I, ‘Behold 
I come. In the head of the book it is written of me that I 
should do thy will. O my God, I have desired it, and thy 
law is in the depth of my heart.’ ’’ (Psalms 39:8ff.) After 
the finding in the Temple, ‘‘Jesus went down into Nazareth 
with Mary and Joseph and was subject to them.” His 
thirty years of life in Nazareth give, in point of time at 
least, a tenfold emphasis upon obedience over all the lessons 
which He crowded: into the three years of public ministry! 

The Sorrowful Mysteries carry on the lesson of humble 
obedience. A week before the Passion, Christ said to His 
protesting apostles, ‘Shall I not drink the chalice which my 
Father has prepared for Me?’’ Looked upon as medicine 
which the perfect Doctor has carefully prepared, sufferings 
become endurable, even most desirable. And they are just 
that—the best of medicine. We never have faced and never 
will face any suffering which God has not prepared or per- 
mitted for a very definite good in our spiritual life. 

At the beginning of His Passion Christ spent hours in 
the agony in the garden praying over and over again, “If ix 
be possible let this chalice pass from me, however, not mv 
will but Thine be done.”’ Not my will but Thine be done—- 
how perfectly these words of the first sorrowful mystery 
echo Mary’s words of the first joyful mystery, ‘Be it done 
unto me according to thy word.’ With this prayer to 
strengthen Him, Christ overcame His fear and went forth 
bravely with unwavering poise to endure the worst that 
man and devil could devise. All that He endured, He looked 
upon as providential, the fulfilling of the prophecies, the 
sanctifying of the human race, the chalice prepared by His 
loving Father. Even when manifested only indirectly 
through civil authority, the will of God was His ‘‘meat 
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indeed.”’ Like Peter He was subject to human authority 
“for God’s sake.’’ Like Paul He taught that ‘‘there is no 
power but from God and those that are ordained by God; 
therefore he that resists lawful superiors, resists God’ (Ro- 
mans 13:1). 

The Glorious Mysteries take up where the sorrowful 
ones leave off, for they picture the reward which Christ 
gained by His Passion. ‘He humbled himself becoming 
obedient unto death, even to the death of the cross. For 
which cause God has exalted Him and has given Him a name 
which is above all other names, that in the name of Jesus 
every knee should bow of those that are in Heaven, on 
earth, and under the earth, and that every tongue should 
confess that the Lord Jesus Christ is in the glory of God the 
Father.’’ (Philippians 2:8ff.) The reward which we 
meditate upon in the glorious mysteries, Christ’s and 
Mary’s and the saints’, is the pledge and prototype, the 
promise and the pattern, of the glory that comes to all who 
through humble obedience gain glorious triumph. “The 
obedient man shall speak of victory’’ (Proverbs 21:28). 

Running through all the mysteries—joyful, sorrowful, 
and glorious—we have the ““Thy will be done on earth as 
it is in Heaven” of the Our Father. Virtue means being 
like the blessed in heaven; their obedience is complete and 
therefore their freedom and happiness are perfect. This 
prayer at the beginning of each decade keeps reminding us, 
in our subconscious mind at least if not in our conscious 
thoughts, that the road to peace and joy and triumph is 
identical with the road to the full surrender of our will to 
God. At times it may not seem so to us, of course, because 
our ignorance and emotion may blind us to a great degree. 
We are like men walking a straight and well-marked road 
in a fog or darkness which gives it a strange and doubtful 
appearance. It is just because of this deception that we 
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must renew and enliven our faith with frequent Rosaries. 

All of the foregoing shows us how the vital lesson of 
humble obedience is taught, and taught with the great 
insistence it deserves, in the Rosary. It would be an inter- 
esting and a highly profitable exercise to see how other 
important lessons and virtues run through the fifteen mys- 
teries. [hey are there. All that we need is there, for the 
Rosary is the story of the Incarnation, and the Incarnation 
is God’s answer to original sin, God’s own wonderful plan 
for our perfection and salvation. 





PAMPHLETS AND BOOKLETS 


Some time ago we announced that we could not accept pamphlets for review. 
Up to this time we have tried to print at least an occasional list of pamphlets 
received; but even this is becoming increasingly difficult. The present list includes 
most of the pamphlet literature we have received in recent months. With the pub- 
lication of this list, we cease all listing of pamphlets except those which might have 
a very special pertinence to our readers. 

I. From the Radio Replies Press, St. Paul 1, Minnesota: 

First Fridays, 15 cents; Why A Mission Sister, 15 cents; The Three Hours and 
All Fridays of the Year, 35 cents; The Music of the Mass, 25 cents; Jesus in the 
Blessed Sacrament, 15 cents; The Blessed Virgin and the Jews, 10 cents; General 
Devotions to the Blessed Virgin, 15 cents; The Paraclete Novenas to the Holy 
Spirit, 15 cents; What is the Catholic Faith, Anyway? 20 cents; Way of the Cross 
for Children, 15 cents; Quizzes on Christian Science, 15 cents; The Death of Christ 
the Warrior, 50 cents; Forty Hours for Priests and People, 35 cents. 

II. From The Grail, St. Meinrad, Indiana: 

Christ and the Soul, 10 cents; The Role of the Priest in the Apostolate of 
Reading, 10 cents; What is the Answer? 10 cents; Imitate Your Blessed Mother, 
25 cents; Fruitful Days, 25 cents; This is Jesus, 15 cents; Way of the Cross for 
Religious, 10 cents; Manual of the Servant of Mary, 25 cents; Digest of the Liturgi- 
cal Seasons, 25 cents; Liturgical Essays, 25 cents; Rouse Thy Might, 25 cents: 
The Mass Year, 30 cents (4 copies, $1.00; 50 copies, $10.00); Newness of 
Life, 25 cents; A More Excellent Way, 15 cents; Points for Meditation, 15 cents: 
Some Hints on Prayer, 15 cents; The Charity of Jesus Christ, 15 cents; To Seek 
God, 10 cents (vocational booklet on the life of a Benedictine Sister) ; Come and 
See, 25 cents (an insight into the life of the Benedictine monk); Follow Christ, 
25 cents (the vocation numbers for 1945, 1946, 1947); Christ Calls, 25 cents 
(vocation guidebook for use of teachers) . 

III. Various publishers: 

Attention Miss America. A vocational booklet published by the Dominican 
Sisters, Immaculate Conception Convent, Great Bend, Kansas. 

(Continued on p. 97) 
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The Effects of Holy 


Communion on the Body 
C. A. Herbst, S.J. 


HE effects of Holy Communion are wrought primarily 
in the soul. By a most intimate union through char- 
ity, Christ taken as food sustains and nourishes the 

soul, causes it to grow in grace, builds up the ravages 
wrought by sin, and brings delight. But it would be 
strange indeed if Holy Communion had no effect on the 
body. We consider holy the altar on which the body and 
blood of Christ is offered; and the tabernacle in which He 
rests, a sacred place. Ought not our bodies, into which He 
has entered so often, be sacred too? 

During His lifetime here on earth, great healing power 
went out from the mortal body of Christ. ‘‘And all the 
multitude sought to touch him, for virtue went out from 
him, and healed all’’ (Luke 6:19). These wonders were 
worked by a mere passing contact. Now that the body of 
Christ is glorified, what wonders ought we not to expect 
from His coming into our very bodies? ‘“‘For no man 
hateth his own flesh; but nourisheth and cherisheth it, as 
also Christ doth the church: because we are members of his 
body, of his flesh, and of his bones’’ (Ephesians 5:29, 30). 

Man is composed of two elements, a body and a soul. 
These two are most intimately joined and greatly influence 
each other. ‘This is well illustrated by the transmission of 
original sin. 

If the flesh of the first man made poisonous and mortal com- 
municates death to the soul, shall not the Flesh of Christ, which is 
healthful and life-giving, bestow upon it life and safety? Therefore 


as the soul contracts all its ills by flesh, it ought by flesh to receive all 
its benefit. If it is to be freed from the evil which came to it by the 
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flesh of the first man, it must have society and union with the Flesh 
of Christ, the Second Man. And as by the single flesh of the first 
man all souls are infected and destroyed, so are all souls washed, 
cleansed and quickened by the Flesh of Christ. As the flesh of the 
first man is the storehouse of all vices, sins and crimes, so all virtues, 
all spiritual treasures and all blessings are stored up in the Flesh of 
Christ. As the former flesh separates the soul from God and unites 
it with Satan, so the Flesh of Christ separates it from Satan and unites 
it to God. For as Satan lurks in the flesh of the first man, so the 
Godhead abides in the flesh of the Second Man. (Catholic Faith in 
the Holy Eucharist, edited by C. Lattey, S.J., p. 191.) 

Because of the intimate union between the body and 
the soul and because of the intimate union of Christ with 
both the body and the soul in Holy Communon, this 
sacrament sanctifies both. St. Clement of Alexandria says: 

And the mixture of both—of the drink and of the Word—is 
called Eucharist, renowned and glorious grace; and they who by faith 
partake of It are sanctified both in body and in soul. For the divine 
mixture, man, the Father’s will has mystically compounded by the 
Spirit and the Word. For, in truth, the Spirit is joined to the soul, 
which is inspired by It: and the flesh, by reason of which the Word 
became flesh, to the Word. (Paedogog., 1.2, ¢.2.) 

By reason of the union of the body of Christ with our 
bodies in Holy Communion, a sort of relationship arises 
between our bodies and His. There is a certain affinity, of 
concorporation even, between our bodies and His. The 
Fathers of the Church speak of this not merely as of a 
passing state existing only as long as the sacred species 
remain with us, but as of a permanent effect in our bodies, 
setting up something of a blood relationship with Christ. 
He considers our bodies as something of His own and sur- 
rounds them with a special protection. According to the 
promise of Christ and the declarations of the Fathers it 


seems that we must say that— 

Christ the Lord considers the very flesh of those who worthily 
receive the sacrament as His own flesh by special affinity, as though 
consecrated by contact with His most sacred flesh. . . . This mystical 
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union of our flesh with the flesh of Christ receives its fuller consum- 
mation and as it were sacramental consecration through conjunction 
of His glorified body and blood with our own bodies. In this union 
are celebrated the nuptials of the Lamb with His Spouse the Church 
still pilgrimaging in the single members, which will be celebrated 
more happily and in more complete union only in our heavenly home. 
(Franzelin, De SS. Euch., c.19.) 

Holy Communion restores to us something of our 
original integrity. St. Gregory of Nyssa says: 

Since we have tasted (of the forbidden tree) which has wounded 
our nature, we must have something that will heal what has been 
wounded. . . . Now what is this? Nothing other than that body 
that has showed itself stronger than death and was the source of our 
life. For as a little leaven, as the Apostle says, fermenteth the whole 
mass, so the body given over by God to death thoroughly changes us 
into itself when it is within us. (Patrologia Graeca, 45, 94.) 

This does not mean, of course, that concupiscence is 
completely extinguished by receiving the Holy Eucharist. 
But by means of the special abundance of grace the sacra- 
ment brings to the soul, it is much easier to overcome the 
temptations of the flesh and the devil. Concupiscence is 
greatly restrained and we are able to dominate it more 
easily. Such channels of grace are opened in the soul that 
they overflow, so to speak, to the body which is so inti- 
mately connected with it. 

But there is an even more immediate effect upon the 
body. Sometimes the presence of Christ in us weakens our 
propensity to be aroused by carnal excitations. By a cer- 
tain preternatural tempering of the bodily dispositions, 
it restrains our natural inclination toward things of the 
flesh. Although this is not certain, it does seem that at 
times Christ has almost fettered concupiscence in the bodies 
of His saints. This would seem more probable since the 
sacrament of extreme unction affects the body when God 
sees fit. We must also take into consideration the fact that 
God can exercise His special providence in this regard by 
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removing external occasions that are the cause of sinful 
movements in man and by exciting in him thoughts and 
affections that lead to temperance. De Lugo explains that 
the Eucharist affects the body directly and immediately 
“by diminishing the intensity of the fire of concupiscence, 
partly by putting the demons to flight so that they will not 
present images of sinful objects, partly by quieting and sup- 
pressing the activity of the humors, lessening their inten- 
sity, and so forth” (De Sac. Euch., 12,5). 

The effect of Holy Communion on the body most dwelt 
upon in Christian tradition is that indicated by Christ in 
John 6, 55: ‘He that eateth my flesh, and drinketh my 
blood, hath everlasting life: and I will raise him up in the 
last day.’’ Although it is decreed for every man once to die 
and for his body to return to the earth from whence it was 
taken, there results from the reception of this sacrament 
some beginning of incorruptibility and immortality already 
in this life. St. Ignatius speaks of “breaking one and the 
same bread, which is the medicine of immortality, and the 
antidote to prevent us from dying, but (which causes) that 
we should live forever in Jesus Christ’’ (Eph., 20). 
St. Irenaeus says: ‘“Thus also our bodies, receiving the 
Eucharist, are no longer corruptible, having the hope of the 
resurrection’; and ‘“‘How do they deny the flesh to be 
capable of the gift of God, which is eternal life, which is 
nurtured by the body and blood of Christ, and is a member 
of His?’’ (Patrologia Graeca, 7, 1029; 1126.) St. Cyril 
of Alexandria comments thus on John 6, 55: 


I, He says, being in him—that is, by My flesh—vwill raise him 
who eats up again, even on the last day. For, of course, it cannot be 
that He who according to nature is life should not prevail over cor- 
ruption and vanquish death. So although death, which has taken 
hold of us by the Fall, has reduced the human body to the necessity 
of corruption, still, because Christ by His flesh is in us, we shall cer- 
tainly rise again. For it is unthinkable, quite impossible even, that 
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the Life should not restore life to those in whom He dwelt. For as 
we put a spark in a heap of straw that the seed of the fire may be 
preserved, so also Our Lord Jesus Christ through His flesh enkindles 
life in us and, as it were, sows in us the seed of immortality which 
removes all the corruption that is in us. (Patrologia Graeca, 73, 582.) 

In the dogmatic teaching of the Church, one finds little 
about the effects of Holy Communion on the body; but 
tradition is heavy with it. Perhaps no better indication of 
its burden can be given than is contained in these words of 
St. Irenaeus: 

Wherefore also the Blessed Paul says in the Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians: ‘For we are members of his body, of his flesh and of his bones” 
(Ephesians 5:30); not of some spiritual or invisible man saying 
this: ‘‘for a spirit has neither bones nor flesh’’ (Luke 24:39), but of 
that disposition which is of a true man, which consists of flesh and 
nerves and bones. (Patrologia Graeca, 7, 1126.) 

As indicated, modern theologians have also made much 
of it. About all that can be said on the whole matter has 
been summarized masterfully by one of the greatest of them. 


When Christ is worthily received He is really joined with the 
recipient, because He is truly and properly within him, and as it were 
taken in a bodily embrace. From this it follows that, as long as 
Christ is present, in so far as it is from His sacramental power, He 
excites the recipient to love, and in affection also embraces him cor- 
porally, who has Him corporally within himself. Then again, from 
the same bodily reception and as it were commingling, as the saints 
say, there remains, even after the real presence of Christ is gone, a 
certain relationship between Christ and the recipient. For by reason 
of that contact, by special title this one is considered something of 
Christ. Christ has special care not only of his soul, but even of his 
body. He sanctifies it. He makes it partaker of His glory.”’ (Suarez. 
De Sac., II, Ixiv,1.) 

















News and Views 


Summer Sessions 


Two years ago we volunteered to publish information on summer 
sessions for religious, if the deans would send us the information. 
Since the experiment was not entirely satisfactory from our point of 
view, we decided to discontinue it. It seemed, as the old saying goes, 
“‘more bother than it was worth.’’ However, some deans have shown 
sufficient interest in the plan to send information spontaneously; and 
we are quite willing to co-operate with them by publishing the fol- 
lowing announcements. 

The University of Detroit will offer four institutes during the 
1947 summer session, in addition to a series of four lectures on Mental 
Hygiene in the Religious Life, and over a hundred different credit 
courses in nineteen departments. Doctor Francis J. Donohue, Direc- 
tor of the Summer Session, describes the Detroit program for religious 
as follows: 

“Rev. T. L. Bouscaren, S.J., Professor of Canon Law at the 
Jesuit House of Theological Studies at West Baden Springs, Indiana, 
will give from July 7th to July 18th the second of a series of three 
Institutes on Canon Law. The Institute for 1947 will consider 
problems concerning the confessions of religious women, religious 
services, obligations of Religious, the cloister and dismissal. During 
the same two-week period the Rev. Robert B. Eiten, S.J., author of 
The Apostolate of Suffering, will offer an Institute on the Proper 
Concept of the Religious Life, devoted to the practical application of 
the principles of Asceticism in the religious life. 

“During the next two-week period the University will present an 
Institute on Hospital Ethics, given by the Rev. Edwin F. Healy, S.J., 
Professor of Moral Theology at West Baden College, and an Institute 
on Parochial Elementary School Curriculum directed by Sister Mary 
Edana, Ph.D., of Mercyhurst College, Erie, Pa. This second series 
of Institutes will run from July 21st to August Ist. 

“The daily schedule of the Institutes is so arranged that a student 
could take both Institutes if desired, or could take one Institute and at 
least one course for either undergraduate or graduate credit. 

“In addition to the Institutes, the Rev. H. P. O’Neill, S.J., will 
present a series of four lectures on Mental Hygiene in the Religious 
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Life, from July 21st through July 24th. Father O’Neill’s lectures 
will be open only to local superiors and to responsible officials of the 
various Motherhouses and have been scheduled so as not to conflict 
in time with either of the two Institutes offered during the same week. 

“Religious who desire further information are invited to com- 
munciate with Dr. Francis J. Donohue at the University of Detroit, 
Detroit 21, Michigan.”’ 

Father Adam C. Ellis, a member of our own editorial board, will 
conduct an Institute in Canon Law for Religious at St. Louis Uni- 
versity, June 23 to July 5, inclusive (twelve days). The institute is 
open to all religious, but it is intended particularly for superiors, mas- 
ters and mistresses of novices, bursars, and others charged with some 
direction of religious communities. For further information on this 
and other courses of special value to religious, write to the Dean of 
the Summer Session, St. Louis University, St. Louis 3, Mo. 

The theological faculty of the Jesuit Seminary, Toronto, will 
conduct two summer schools for religious in July. Courses in Canon 
Law and Fundamental Moral Theology will be given at Mount 
St. Vincent, Halifax, July 21 to August 2. Courses in Dogma, 
Scripture, and Ascetical Theology will be given at Rosary Hall, 
Toronto, July 7 to 19. For further information write to the Dean 
of Summer School, 403 Wellington St., West, Toronto, Ontario. 


Concerning Pamphlets 


As we mention elsewhere in this number, it would be impossible 
for us to review all the pamphlets sent to us. One reason is that we 
simply have not time to read them; and a second reason is that, even 
if we could read them all, we should not have sufficient space for the 
reviews. In fact, in a magazine the size of ours, even book reviews 
present a serious problem. Our original idea was to confine our 
reviews to books of special interest or value to religious. We still 
hope to achieve this—but hardly in the immediate future. 

As for the pamphlets, it seems only fair to call attention to some 
of those listed in our present number. For instance, it might be noted 
that The Grail now publishes the pamphlets of Archbishop Goodier: 
Hints on Prayer; The Charity of Jesus Christ; Points for Medita- 
tion; and A More Excellent Way. We had read these before, and we 
can recommend them all, especially the last-named. 

Our reading knowledge of the pamphlets received is limited to 
those four. However, if a scanning of the contents is reliable, we 
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think we might recommend two other Grail booklets (This is Jesus, 
by the Very Rev. Emil Neubert, $.M.; and Imitate Your Blessed 
Mother, by Peter A. Resch, S.M.) because they seem to contain good 
meditation matter. The Grail list also includes a set of booklets on 
the liturgy that might be aids to meditation. Reflections on the 
Introits are found in Newness of Life; on the Collects, in Rouse Thy 
Might; on the Gospels, in The Mass Year; and on the Communion 
in Fruitful Days. 

Radio Replies Press is another publishing house that has favored 
us with an abundance of pamphlets and booklets. Among those 
listed, the following seem to be of special value for religious: First 
Friday and June Devotions; Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament ; and Gen- 
eral Devotions to the Blessed Virgin—because these booklets contain 
splendid collections of indulgenced prayers that can be used in public 
and private devotions. Forty Hours for Priests and People offers a 
complete explanation of this devotion, and gives the Latin of the three 
Votive Masses, with English translation, and explanation of the 
ceremonies. The Three Hours contains prayers for priests and people 
to be used during the Tre Ore, and a very brief Way of the Cross, 
with the prayers arranged under the fourteen etchings of the Holy 
Face by Hippolyte Lazerges. Way of the Cross for Children also 
includes these etchings. The Paraclete contains novenas illustrating 
the gifts and fruits of the Holy Spirit. Religious might find much 
material for meditation in this booklet. 


New Lay Apostolate 


Before we leave the subject of publications, we must say a word 
about a rather recent and truly gigantic apostolic enterprise of one 
Catholic family. This is a liturgical calendar entitled Saints and 
Devotions. It covers the whole liturgical year, from Advent to 
Advent, gives the Mass of each day, a brief sketch of each of the 
principal saints, an appropriate indulgenced aspiration, information 
concerning special novenas and indulgences, and so forth. In fact, 
the amount of helpful and inspiring information woven into this 
artistic calendar is scarcely short of marvelous. You have to see it 
to believe it. 

The present number of Saints and Devotions covers the liturgical 
year beginning with Advent, 1946. We regret that we are so tardy 
in calling it to the attention of our readers. But we trust that the 
project will go on through many years; hence, even if we are too late 
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for the current year, we hope that by mentioning it now we shall 
encourage our readers to write for information and thus be pre- 
pared for the years ahead. For the desired information, write to: 
La Verna Publishing Company, Stowe, Vermont. 





PAMPHLETS AND BOOKLETS 
(Continued from p. 88) 


Arise, My Love, and Come! A vocational booklet published by the Sisters of 
Mercy of the Union, Scranton Province. (Mother of Mercy Novitiate, Dallas, 
Pennsylvania. ) 

Vocational Digest—Parents’ Edition, 1946. Published by the Holy Cross 
Fathers. (The Director of Vocations, Holy Cross Seminary, Notre Dame, Indi- 
ana.) 

The World We Want. 35 cents. (The Catechetical Guild, 128 E. Tenth, 
St. Paul 1, Minn.) 

Bits of Information for Sacristans. 15 cents; with proportionate rates on 
quantity orders. Bertha Baumann, the Little Guardian Angel of the Priest’s Sat- 
urday. (The Salvatorian Fathers, Publishing Department, St. Nazianz, Wisconsin.) 

The Wrong Target—Chats on Chatting. 10 cents. Words of Eternal Life. 
(The Pallottine Fathers, 5424 W. Blue Mound Road, Milwaukee 13, Wis.) 

How to Pray the Mass. 1/. (The Mercier Press, Cork.) 

Sister Annunziata’s First Communion Catechism. 20 cents. (Benziger Brothers, 
Inc., 26 Park Place, New York.) 

Unifying the Teaching of Catechism and the Spiritual Life. (Pontifical Col- 
lege Josephinum, Worthington, Ohio.) 

Racial Myths. Single copies, 25 cents; 25 copies, $5.00; 50 copies, $9.00; 
100 copies, $16.00. (Rosary College Bookstore, Rosary College, River Forest, 
Illinois.) 

Manual of the Reparation Society of the Immaculate Heart of Mary. (The 
Reparation Society, 720 North Calvert St., Baltimore 2, Md.) 

Our Neighbors the Koreans. 35 cents. (Field Afar Press, 121 East 39th St., 
New York, N.Y.) 

Brief Commentary on the Texts of Matins and Lauds of the Roman Breviary 
for the Sundays of Passiontide. Mimeographed, 50 cents. (Rev. Michael A. 
Mathis, C.S.C., St. Joseph’s Hospital, South Bend 17, Ind.) 
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Difficulties in Meditation--Il 
G. Augustine Ellard, S.J. 


N A PREVIOUS ARTICLE an effort was made to point 
out the facts of the difficulties people experience in medi- 
tation and their causes. Then two remedies were sug- 

gested; namely, (I) to remove the obstacles that could be 
got rid of, and (II) constructively to develop interest both 
in the truths of faith and in mental prayer itself. Positive 
cultivation of interest is by all means the great means to 
progress in prayer. Now it is proposed to add some other 
aids. 

III. A third way to vitalize meditation is clearly to 
conceive the end or purpose of it and then to feel quite free 
to choose any means that are suitable. Different persons 
would express the aim of meditation differently, but all such 
formulations should eventually come to something like 
these: namely, to advance in the knowledge, love, and work 
of God; or, to achieve wholehearted love of God, both 
affective and effective; or, intelligently and earnestly to 
accomplish the divine plan for one. More particularly and 
more proximately mental prayer should give one a keener 
knowledge and amore nearly adequate appreciation of 
divine realities and values and thus greater good will, 
indeliberate and deliberate. To this end, clearly and 
steadily held before the mind, all contributive means are 
legitimate. Herein lies one of the great differences between 
vocal and mental prayer. In reciting the Office, for 
example, one has no freedom; all that one can do is pre- 
cisely that which has been prescribed. In mental prayer 
one can follow any good idea or affection or discuss any- 
thing with God. God’s own infinite magnitude is an 
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unlimited field to be explored and talked over with Him. 
His whole universe, so far-reaching in space and time and 
scope, all conducive in some way or other to our supernat- 
ural destiny, is also appropriate matter for consideration 
with Him. Naturally and laudably in any particular hour 
of prayer a person would have a specific purpose; but if he 
finds it too difficult to pursue that, he can always fall back 
upon the general end of prayer. This is always available, 
and always also great and inspiring. 

If one should find that he has nothing to think about 
or nothing to say to God, he could prayerfully consider 
just this problem with God. He might find excellent 
material for humiliation and shame; and an advance in 
humility is one of the best things possible in the spiritual 
life. In fact it would seem that in whatever situation or 
predicament a man can find himself, he could have a little 
conference about it with his heavenly Father and turn it to 
good account. He could help verify the principle that to 
those who love God and see their opportunities everything 
works out for the best. 

IV. It has just been pointed out that in mental prayer 
one is free to do anything that promotes one’s purpose. The 
intelligent use of method enables one to make the most of 
this freedom. Method may be necessary, in the beginning 
especially, and it may be most useful, but it is not to be fol- 
lowed for its own sake. Like other means, to which it 
assigns order and measure, it should be used when it con- 
tributes to the result sought; otherwise one should feel at 
perfect liberty to abandon it. If prayer comes naturally 
and spontaneously, so much the better. If it has to be kept 
going by deliberate effort, method may be a powerful aid. 
If one comes to a dead stop and sees no way of getting 
started again, it is method that may do one that service. A 
priest reading his breviary never comes to a dead stop; the 
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rubrics are there to tell him what to do next. If he does 
not understand them at once, he investigates, decides as well 
as he can, and then proceeds. He is never at a complete loss 
for something to do. Similarly in meditation method indi- 
cates what is to be done next when spontaneity fails. It 
will be an aid, not a burden, if it be used intelligently and 
rightly. 

To help different people or the same person at different 
times there are at least eleven methods of meditation that are 
more or less well known. As listed by Zimmermann- 
Haggeney in Grundriss der Aszetik (pp. 86 ff.), they are 
as follows: (1) The fundamental or three-faculty method; 
(2) the same simplified and reduced to a few leading ques- 
tions; (3) contemplation in the Ignatian sense (persons, 
words, actions); (4) application of the senses; (5) pon- 
dering a series, for example, the seven capital sins, the eight 
beatitudes, and so forth; (6) rumination on the successive 
words or phrases of a vocal prayer, like the Our Father; 
(7) meditative reading; (8) method of St. Peter of Alcan- 
tara (concentration on the idea of benefits received and 
thanksgiving for them); (9) the method of St. Francis de 
Sales (considerations, affections, resolutions, thanksgiving, 
offerings, petitions); (10) the method of St. Alphonsus 
Liguori (prayer of petition emphasized); (11) the Sul- 
pician method (adoration, communion, co-operation.) No 
doubt there are many persons sufficiently intelligent and 
interested who could in the light of one or more of these sys- 
tems devise still another one peculiarly suited to their own 
individual mentalities. In any case one can hardly com- 
plain that there is not enough variety, or that method, if 
properly used, weighs the soul down. 

In addition to these formularies it could be an aid to 
some people to have ready-made lists of the affections and 
also of the motives to which they could turn for suggestion 
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in times of need. Such schemes could be of great assistance 
in moments of temptation as well as during the hour of 
meditation. To illustrate what is meant, an example or 
two may be given. When in the course of one’s mental 
prayer it is appropriate that one should feel moved and still 
one is so torpid that no emotion arises spontaneously, one 
could ask: ‘‘Which of these affections should I feel? Love, 
hatred; desire, aversion; joy, sorrow; hope, despair; cour- 
age, fear; anger?’ If aman has been thinking of some good 
person or thing, perhaps he should feel moved to compla- 
cence, admiration, awe, a sense of sublimity, reverence, 
desire, hope, confidence, courage, love, joy, gratitude, 
zeal, loyalty, emulation. An evil object might call forth 
displeasure, hatred, aversion, horror, disgust, pity, fear, 
grief, shame, humiliation, confusion, contrition, and so 
forth. 


To move or strengthen the will, one might consider 
such motives as these schemes propose: 

1. How happy they are who carry out the divine plan; nega- 
tively, positively—How lovely God is! 

2. The consequences, good or bad, of possible courses of action; 
for self, for God, for others; in time, in eternity.—Their intrinsic 
values; the pleasant or unpleasant features about them; their proprie- 
ties Or improprieties. 

3. Necessity, (possibility), facility.—Pleasure, utility, nobility. 

4. Truth, goodness, beauty.—Accomplishment, joy, peace: 
beatitude, imperfect in time, perfect in eternity. 

V. Lindworsky in his book, The Psychology of Ascett- 
cism (pp. 58 ff.), makes an effort to point out how in the 
light of modern psychology meditation may be facilitated. 
The following is a very brief summary. When first 
learning to meditate, try what is really a combination of 
vocal and mental prayer. Take a-formvula, for example, 
the ten commandments, recite a few words, pause, reflect, 
apply the matter to yourself, be sorry. for past failures, 
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renew your good will for the future, ask God's assistance: 
then go on to the next few words, treat them similarly, and 
thus proceed through the whole formula. When medi- 
tating upon some abstract truth or some scene from the 
Gospel, expect to go over old ideas that you have learned 
rather than to excogitate new ones of yourown. There are 
not many minds that can do much original thinking. Then 
to evoke and guide thought, have some “anticipating 
scheme,’’ such as the familiar questions, ‘““Who? What? 
When? Why?” and so forth. Try to develop imagery that 
is rich and realistic. Do not expect the process of repro- 
ducing ideas to become much easier by repetition. When 
one is contemplating something that is or was visible, for 
example, an incident in the life of Christ, it is advisable to 
visualize it, that is, to reconstruct it as fully as possible 
before the eyes of the imagination. Then also one should 
cultivate empathy, that is, feel oneself, as it were, into the 
situation of those who actually took part in the historical 
occurrence; how, for instance, should I have felt if I had 
been one of the spectators at the resurrection of Lazarus? 
Finally, in all mental prayer one should keep in mind and 
be guided in the first place by the thought of one’s vocation, 
its purpose, its requirements, values, and so forth. 

VI. Among other aids to meditation the following 
deserve mention or further consideration: 

1. Prayerful and reflective reading is perhaps the most 
obvious help and one that hardly any literate person could 
normally excuse himself from. It is not at all equal in 
commendability to mental prayer, but is a very excellent 
means of prayer and sanctification, and incomparably better 
than, say, sleeping. Nor is it so lowly and mean as may 
at first appear. For many-years no less a mystic than the 
great St. Theresa needed a book to pray over. Of course the 
book chosen should ke suitable for the purpose, rich, meaty, 
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suggestive. From time to time one should pause, reflect, 
apply the ideas to oneself, and confer with God. Meéedi- 
tative reading would seem to be the absolute minimum to be 
expected from an intelligent and earnest person. 

2. Thoughtful vocal prayer can also be a great help. 
In prayers of one’s own choice it is not the number of words 
that counts, but the disposition of mind, of feeling, and of 
will with which they are said. Hence the desirability of 
improving these qualities. To recite one’s prayers slowly, 
deliberately, emphasizing appropriate phrases or repeating 
them, and to throw as much heart and spirit as possible 
into them, are so many ways of augmenting the efficacy of 
them. One of St. Teresa’s nuns could not pray except 
vocally: but in this case it was discovered that the recitation 
was accompanied by a high form of mystical contempla- 
tion (The Way of Perfection, chap. 41). Very probably 
the best way to recite the Divine Office—I do not say the 
easiest or the fastest—would be to try to accompany it with 
a gentle sort of diffuse contemplation. This way would 
also be felt as less burdensome than some others. For 
St. Ignatius in his last years, the breviary was so potent a 
stimulus to contemplation that he could not get on with 
saying it and had to be dispensed from the obligation. 

3. All authorities on prayer are agreed that for success 
in it a minimum measure of mortification is required. ° It 
would not be possible except for a short time sincerely and 
earnestly to strive during meditation to prefer the better 
things and ask God to help one unless at other times one 
tried, and to some extent successfully, to forego the worse 
things. Bodily mortification is one of the first means to 
spiritual advancement and a person could not neglect it 
altogether and then decently and wholeheartedly beseech 
God for His graces. Interior mortification, or self-control, 
mastery of one’s emotions, is even more clearly and closely 
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connected with prayer and imperatively demanded by it. 
Mental prayer is almost synonymous with cultivating a 
good moral disposition, and this in turn is almost synony- 
mous with holding one’s inferior inclinations in check. 
Nobody who complains of too much difficulty or of failure 
in meditation need feel discouraged until he has given mor- 
tification, one of the standard means, a fair trial. Pro- 
ficiency in mental prayer is not one of those good things 
that one can get for nothing. 

4. Distractions are a teasing and perennial problem. 
We can hardly hope for a complete victory over them. But 
even when involuntary and inculpable they involve a real 
loss of precious graces, and to reduce this it is all the more 
necessary to make our conquest of them as nearly complete 
as possible.’ How close to perfect victory it can come is 
shown by the records of some of the saints, notably of 
St. Aloysius. There is no simple remedy for distractions. 
The saints seem to have combated them with a multiplicity 
of weapons. Each one must find out for himself what com- 
bination of means is most effective for him. 

A little knowledge of the psychology of attention will 
make one’s effort more intelligent. We may distinguish 
three stages in the development of attention. In the first it 
is instinctive or exploratory and depends upon native or 
acquired interests. With this, for instance, a teacher of 
small children must begin. Then for a time attention may 
be forced; that is, it may need to be supported by extraneous 
motives. The old-fashioned teacher's hickory stick may 
exemplify this phase, or a college student toiling for credits. 
1The statement in the text to the effect that even involuntary distractions involve a 
loss of precious graces may sound startling to some. However, it should be kept in 
mind that strictly mental prayer is incompatible with distractions, whether volun- 
tary or involuntary. A distraction really brings mental prayer to a dead stop; and 
thus the fruits that belong precisely to the mental prayer itself are lost. It is true, 
of course, that the effort made to avoid distractions is highly pleasing to God; and it 


may well be that God rewards this effort with graces that equal or even surpass the 
fruits that would be obtained from a prayer made without distractions.—ED. 
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Finally, when the matter is fit to excite and hold interest 
and one has got sufficiently far into it to see and feel thar 
fact, attention becomes spontaneous. This of course is the 
kind that is desirable and to be aimed at. 

Determinants of attention, as enumerated by psy- 
chologists, may be either external (objective) or internal 
(subjective). In the case of meditation the external factors 
are likely to be sources of trouble. Change attracts notice; 
witness lights that flicker on and off. Loud noises and 
bright colors are more apt to get attention. ‘The larger a 
thing is, the more probably, other things being equal, it will 
be remarked. Repetition makes for attention in many 
cases; think of certain advertisements or slogans. Novelty 
of any kind or unusualness is one of the very best stimu- 
lants of attention. Position may give an object a better 
chance for notice, for instance, if it is nearer the observer or 
in the center, say, of a picture or display. Lastly, and 
mostly, significance or meaningfulness is a potent cause of 
attention; for a soldier on guard in the combat zone the 
slightest noise or movement may be most important and 
get his rapt consideration. These external stimuli are in 
general just what one who is trying to pray without dis- 
tractions must as far as possible avoid. 

The internal, subjective factors are much more rele- 
vant to our purpose. It is easy and natural for us to attend 
to whatever is in accord with our fundamental instinctive 
inclinations; an example would be anything that touches 
our pride or inherent tendency to pleasure. The same is 
true of the leading emotional tendencies that we have 
admitted into our lives or deliberately built up therein. A 
strong and long fostered zeal for the foreign missions would 
make one attentive to anything that concerns them. Our 
moods have a similar effect. When we are glad we are 
inclined to notice what makes us more glad and when we 
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are depressed we are only too apt to concentrate on any- 
thing that fits in with our melancholy humor. Habitual 
attitudes are another determinant. A kindly disposed per- 
son will attend to the better things in others, and a con- 
firmed fault-finder will rather see their weaknesses. Edu- 
cation and training prepare us to attend to special fields. 
Think of the differences in this respect between, say. 
teaching nuns, hospital workers, and cloistered contempla- 
tives. Of all these interior conditions pertinent to atten- 
tion and its opposite, distraction, perhaps the most impor- 
tant for those who are cultivating mental prayer is one’s 
purpose, whether it be passing or permanent. If, for 
example, a man’s aim be to make a particular sale or to 
amass millions of dollars before he dies, it will be natural 
for him to give his attention to whatever seems to conduce 
to that purpose or to interfere with it. One who is seeking 
fame and honor is sensitive to all that pertains to it and 
indifferent to other things. A saint is alert and responsive 
to whatever makes for progress in the love and service of 
God, an apostle to anything that appears to promise help 
in sanctifying souls. Hence the supreme importance and 
necessity of knowing with the utmost clarity what we 
should want, of appreciating its value fully, and then of 
really and earnestly wanting it. Naturally enough we 
attend to what we really want. 

In addition to knowing and respecting the psycho- 
logical laws that govern attention and diversion of it, one’s 
effort to avoid distractions might well include the fol- 
lowing: to acknowledge, with the proper sense of humili- 
ation, that the force of distractions is greater for one than 
the attraction of God or of union with Him; to feel and 
appreciate as realistically as possible what great privations 
in the spiritual order distractions cause for us, for God, and 
for souls; to understand that ability to concentrate is one 
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of the most elementary desirable traits in a personality, and 
that itis more or less necessary for any kind of success 
(nobody would expect much from a scatterbrained crea- 
ture); and, finally, when distractions do occur and are 
noticed, to turn them to good account by a vigorous recall 
of attention, by humbling oneself, by deploring the losses 
suffered, by talking the matter over with God from differ- 
ent points of view, and by begging grace to profit even from 
one’s weaknesses. 

5. An aid to progress in meditation that is especially 
in place for American religious and priests of the twentieth 
century is moderation in external activities. For some there 
always was the danger of neglecting one’s own interior life 
and giving oneself excessively to works of zeal for others. 
Various reasons now seem to make this danger greater than 
ever before. In any man, thought should hold a certain 
primacy over action, and above all in one who professes to 
specialize in the spiritual life. Overabsorption in work, 
even if it be the best possible kind of work, leaves one too 
tired physically for mental prayer, unbalances one’s inter- 
ests and preoccupations, and, perhaps worst of all, involves 
a certain necessity of being more or less distracted while 
attempting to deal with God and one’s own soul. 

6. One of the best means to progress in virtue and in 
prayer is what we may call the general discipline of one’s 
imagination and emotions. It is about the same as interior 
mortification or, what is more pertinent now, recollection. 
It is both an effect of prayer and a condition of success in 
subsequent prayer. If a man leave his imagination and 
emotions free to drift for themselves, at the very least he 
will squander much of his energy and time, accomplish less 
for himself and for souls, give God so much less glory, and 
be less happy in heaven for eternity. But it is hardly pos- 
sible that such a man’s losses should be merely negative. 
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Sooner or later he will also commit more sin and thus incur 
positive penalties. So much for the effect upon his moral 
- status in general. As for prayer, he will come to it less well 
prepared, with less taste for it, with greater tendencies to 
all that is contrary to it, and naturally therefore with less 
facility in it. Proving the good will protested to God in 
this morning’s meditation will keep one better recollected 
during the day, better disposed in every way to avoid evil 
and do good, and better fitted to deepen that good will in 
tomorrow morning’s prayer. 

7. Bodily posture is a factor of success or failure in 
prayer. Those who are free should find out by experiment 
what position helps them most at the time of meditation. 
It could hardly be the one which is also the most conducive 
to sleep. Inany case it must be reverent. At different times 
or in different states of mind or of nerves, various positions 
may be best. During an hour both kneeling and standing 
might be used. Gentle walking back and forth in some 
suitable place is a distinct aid to some people. One possible 
advantage about it is that it helps to keep away drowsiness. 

8. If the aim be prayer, rather than something else, 
there should be intelligent choice of subject matter. The 
needs, capacities, graces, and so on, of all the individual 
members in a community are not just the same; still less are 
they the same on, say, the fifteenth of March every year for 
a lifetime. ‘Therefore, from the point of view of prayer it 
is not desirable, generally speaking, that points be read to a 
whole community, especially from the same book, year after 
year. Here again the guiding principle should be, “Know 
your objective and select the most suitable means!’’ Often- 
times, for instance, subjects taken for meditation should be 
such as will reinforce one’s efforts in the particular examen. 
To those who are in earnest the Holy Spirit may suggest at 
the oddest moments lights that would make excellent 
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starting points for meditation. 

9. Finally, it would be a distinct aid to proficiency in 
mental prayer to read, say every few years, one after 
another of the great classical works on prayer. As well 
known and fairly recent works on prayer one might men- 
tion the following: R. De Maumigny, S.J., The Practice of 
Mental Prayer (two volumes, one on ordinary, the other 
on extraordinary, prayer; 1905); Vital Lehodey, O.Cist., 
Ways of Mental Prayer (1908); E. Leen, C.S.Sp., Prog- 
ress Through Mental Prayer (1935); R. Garrigou- 
Lagrange, O.P., Christian Contemplation and Perfection 
(1923), or better now: The Three Ages of the Interior 
Life (two volumes; 1938). 

To conclude our whole study, it seems upon analysis of 
the facts and comparison with other pertinent activities that 
the great difficulty in meditation is neither more nor less 
than lack of interest. Whence the solution suggests itself: 
Read, reflect, and pray over these three questions: Why 
should I be interested? What difference does it make? 
What can I do to become interested? 





Communications 


Reverend Fathers: 

In my opinion, much of the prevailing difficulty that exists for 
religious in the exercise of mental prayer is owing to the fact that so 
little is known by religious of anything beyond the discursive method 
of prayer (considerations, affections, resolutions). Many guides of 
souls (particularly in novitiates and houses of formation) lay little 
or no stress on the continuity that exists between the ascetical and the 
mystical life, between the discursive meditation of the beginner and 
the various stages of acquired contemplation of the proficient. As a 
result many religious, when in their spiritual development they have 
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“outgrown” discursive meditation (and there is reason to believe that 
after a well-guided novitiate many religious are already ‘‘ripe’’ for 
affective prayer) are left to shift for themselves. Meditation (the 
discursive variety) becomes difficult, even impossible—but there is no 
guidance as to where to go next. 

Personally I feel that at the very start of religious life every 
novice at mental prayer ought to be made acquainted with the short 
treatise of Bossuet entitled “‘A Short and Easy Method of Making 
the Prayer of Faith and of the Simple Presence of God.”” An Eng- 
lish version of this will be found in the Appendix of Progress in 
Prayer, a translation of the Instructions spirituelles of Pere Caus- 
sade, S.J. (published by Herder, 1904). The method recommended 
by Bossuet will be of help to every stage of spiritual development, but 
especially to the religious who has begun to find discursive meditation 
difficult or impossible. I might also recommend Pére Caussade’s 
work Abandonment to Divine Providence, with the many practical 
hints on prayer in his letters of direction to Sisters. 

Regarding difficulties in mental prayer, Abbot John Chapman 
gives a simple rule: ‘Pray as you can, and do not try to pray as you 
can't.” To try to keep to discursive meditation when that no 
longer suits one’s needs is harmful to spiritual growth. But at the 
same time Abbot Chapman insists that “‘prayer, in the sense of union 
with God, is the most crucifying thing there is. One must do it fer 
God’s sake; but one will not get any satisfaction out of it, in the 
sense of feeling ‘I am good at prayer,’ ‘I have an infallible method.’ 
That would be disastrous, since what we want to learn is precisely 
our own weakness, powerlessness, unworthiness. . .. And one should 
wish for no prayer, except precisely the prayer that God gives us—- 
probably very distracted and unsatisfactory in every way!’’ (The 
Spiritual Letters of Dom John Chapman, Sheed & Ward, N. Y., 
1935—unfortunately out of print.) 

Finally, I should like to list a few books that I have found very 
helpful in unraveling my own difficulties in prayer: Mental Prayer 
according to the teaching of Saint Thomas Aquinas, by Rev. Denis 
Fahey, C.S.Sp. (Dublin: Gill & Son, 1927); The Practice of the 
Presence of God (the spiritual teachings of Brother Lawrence of the 
Resurrection), (Newman Bookshop, Westminster, Md., 1945); 
Christian Perfection and Contemplation, by Garrigou-Lagrange 
(Herder, 1937). Add to these, of course, the works by Caussade 
and Chapman mentioned above. 
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Before closing I should like to comment on one remark of Abbot 
Chapman quoted above: ‘‘One should wish for no prayer, except 
precisely the prayer that God gives us... .’’ Prayer is precisely that— 
a gift of God, the effect of His grace in our souls. Perhaps it is for- 
getfulness of this point that occasions so much preoccupation with 
following particular methods in prayer. The perfection of our 
spiritual life (hence of our prayer life) consists in union with God; 
and the greater the simplicity in our prayer, the more perfect our 
union. Any way that we have of praying that succeeds in bringing 
us closer to God is a good way for us individually—it is disastrous to 
“‘regulate’’ methods of prayer for a community. ‘Each one has his 
own gift from God... .”’ (I Cor. 7:7). 

A final remark (will this never end?) —I think it is to be regretted 
that so many of our current spiritual books, especially meditation 
manuals, preoccupy themselves with man’s work in spiritual perfec- 
tion, almost to the exclusion of God’s work through grace. Abbé 
Tronson has an apt metaphor that applies both to the spiritual life 
in general, and to mental prayer: ‘‘When a stuff is to be dyed to 
another color, white, say, to be turned to scarlet, it may be done in 
two ways: either laying on the dye at the expenditure of much time 
and trouble or by putting the stuff into the dye, for, having been left 
to steep for some days, it will be drawn out pure scarlet and more 
thoroughly than if the dye had been laid on.’’ Mental prayer that 
busies itself with overcoming defects and acquiring virtues is the 
harder method; going simply and directly to God in prayer, leaving 
our spiritual improvement to God’s good will—that is by far an 
easier and more effective way to pray. In prayer we must aim at 
being absorbed, soaked, thoroughly filled with God—He will do the 
rest.—A Priest. 


Reverend Fathers: 

It has always been a mystery to me why various rules demand 
that mental prayer be made in the wee hours of the morning. One 
may be physically awake, yet not mentally alert, at least not enough 
to ponder abstract truths; yet from this time spent in struggling 
against sleep one is expected to draw the spiritual nourishment for the 
soul’s guidance for the day! Would not a better ordering of the daily 
schedule place mental prayer at a time when all the faculties are fully 
awake? We often complain of the lack of religious fervor in com- 
munities. How can such fervor be gained except by serious thought 
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which rediscovers the principles of the religious life and reawakens 
religious ideals? In the rush of the various tasks to which groups 
give their time and effort, is not mental prayer relegated to a period 
when it simply cannot be carried out in a profitable way? 

I have often sympathized with nuns who, in the early hours of 
the morning, are obliged to listen to the reading of a meditation which 
may not have the slightest interest for them. No wonder their heads 
nod in the dim light! Of course, this reading may be prescribed by 
custom or rule; but may we not suggest that such customs or rules 
might be changed if they are failing to accomplish their purpose? 
After all, they are only means to an end. There is small comfort in 
knowing that the patient died in accordance with all the rules of 
medical science! 

Many will probably suggest that spiritual reading be used as a 
means of preparing mental prayer. Correlation of spiritual reading 
and mental prayer is very helpful. I hope that you will publish a 
list of the most practical books on mental prayer; and, with reference 
to this, I also hope that superiors will try to procure more than one 
copy of books that are in great demand.—A Priest. 


Reverend Fathers: 

In reference to your question on mental prayer, my experience has 
been that authors too frequently fail to give sufficient emphasis to the 
meditation proper. It is not with the remote preparation of the 
meditation and preludes that most individuals have difficulty, though 
these preliminaries are necessary, but with the body of the meditation. 

The essentials for this are very simple if one once realizes that the 
subject under consideration should produce a constant looking at 
Christ and at self, as well as an expression of this comparison of Christ 
and self in childlike conversation with the Guest of one’s soul. Like 
the great St. Teresa, the soul should realize that “If she wishes to 
talk. . .there is One within her to Whom she can speak: if she prefers 
to listen, let her realize that she can hearken to Him Who is nearer to 
her than all others.”’ 

Acts of humility, contrition, and love will naturally well up in 
the soul and should be repeated, repeated many times, even though 
the soul may be lacking in ardor. Petitions for help and a definite 
resolution wilf be the normal results of the vivid realization of self. 

The enclosed leaflet, several thousands of which have been dis- 
tributed, has served for several years as a general guide to the young 
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members of our Community. Should any readers be interested in a 
copy of the leaflet, ‘“The Method of Saint Sulpice,”’ it will be sent to 
them for a self-addressed envelope forwarded with the request to Pub- 
lication Department, St. Rose Convent, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 

A Sister. 


Reverend Fathers: 

‘Taste and see that the Lord is sweet” can be applied to any reli- 
gious who is faithfully trying to perform his or her meditation every 
day. 

We gather from the lives of the saints how great were their diffi- 
culties through many years before God raised them to higher 
levels of prayer. God gives to beginners a certain facility for prayer 
and meditation, but gradually withdraws this as they grow older. 

St. Theresa, great mystic that she was, humbly confessed that she 
had to meditate from a book. God does not lead two souls the same 
way; and therefore each priest, Sister, or Brother, or even lay person, 
should pray much to the Holy Spirit for guidance. We religious 
people do not pray enough to the Holy Spirit. Yet he is our Sancti- 
fier. 

From my own experience, I find frequent ejaculatory prayers scat- 
tered through the day a great help to my prayer and meditation. It is 
my opinion that dissipation and a spirit of easygoing or worldliness 
work havoc with our union with God. Frequent reading of news- 
papers and worldly magazines is also a hindrance to prayer and medi- 
tation. 

A common trick of the evil spirit is to get us to say, ‘Oh, what's 
the use! I can’t pray anyway.’ Another subtle trick of the devil is 
to get us to gradually omit little pious practices and prayers which we 
learned in the novitiate. 

St. Ignatius lays stress on the additions in his Spiritual Exercises 
as a great help to pray better. A reverent posture during meditation 
also brings down God’s abundant graces. These are all my own per- 
sonal experiences.. Nearly all spiritual writers tell us that we ought 
to perform extra prayers in order to advance along the ways of per- 
fection. God does not communciate with the earthly minded. ‘Seek 
ye first the kingdom of God and his justice and all these others shall 
be added unto you.’’—A Jesuit Brother. 
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Subjective Sin 
Gerald Kelly, S.J. 


HE points to be treated in these brief notes on sin will probably 

be more concrete and intelligible if they are centered about a 

problem that I once gave a group of Sisters during a summer 
session. The problem runs as follows: 

Florina, a very devout woman, examines her conscience before 
confession and decides to accuse herself in this way: ‘I ate some meat 
on Friday because I forgot it was Friday. I told a lie, but I thought 
it was all right because if I hadn’t lied my brother might have had 
to go to jail. I belong to a confraternity that has a rule that mem- 
bers must say the Rosary every day, but I deliberately omitted my 
Rosary for several days. I missed Mass one Sunday because our car 
broke down right outside the house. We live ’way out in the country 
and there was no way of getting to Mass.’’ Which, if any, of these 
accusations might be sufficient matter for absolution? 


In its most obvious sense, this problem deals with the sacrament 
of penance; for Florina cannot receive absolution unless she includes 
in her confession what is called “sufficient matter’ for absolution. 
Basically, however, the problem is concerned with a fundamental 
distinction between formal and merely material sin—a distinction 
explained by theologians in their treatises on actual sin. I say that 
the problem is basically concerned with this distinction because only 
formal sin can be matter for absolution; hence the student’s main task 
is to determine whether Florina’s accusations contain any manifesta- 
tion of formal sin. 

Actual sin may be defined as any act or omission contrary to-the 
eternal law of God. The “eternal law of God” includes not only 
the commands and prohibitions that come directly from God (as is 
the case with the natural law and the precepts given through divine 
revelation), but also the valid commands and prohibitions laid on 
us by legitimate human authority. ‘‘Act,’’ as used in the definition, 
may refer to an external deed (such as theft), or a word (such as 
detraction), or merely a thought (such as a denial of faith). Anda 
sinful omission, of course, will refer to just the contrary of these: 
namely, a failure to do a prescribed deed (for example, to go to Mass 
on Sunday), or to say a word (for example, to profess one’s faith 
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externally when that is obligatory), or to make a prescribed internal 
act (for example, an act of perfect contrition when that is necessary 
for the salvation of one’s soul). 

When theologians speak of formal sin they are referring to and 
emphasizing the subjective elements of sin. Formal sin is had only 
when a person is conscious of an obligation to do or to omit some- 
thing and when he freely acts against this obligation by neglecting to 
do what is commanded or by doing what is forbidden. There must 
be some consciousness of obligation and some freedom; otherwise 
there can be no formal sin. Only formal sin is sin in the real and full 
sense of the word. Only formal sin makes a person subjectively 
guilty in the sight of God; and therefore only formal sin can be the 
subject matter for contrition and sacramental absolution. 

To refer to an act or an omission as a material sin is to emphasize 
the objective character of the act or omission. In other words, it 
simply states that such and such an act or omission is against the law. 
The catechism teacher who explains the various violations of divine 
and human laws is using the word ‘“‘sin” in this material sense. He 
says, ‘‘It is a sin to steal—to murder—to lie—to miss Mass on Sun- 
day unless excused or dispensed—and so forth.’’ ‘This does not 
necessarily mean that everyone who steals, murders, lies, and so 
forth, is subjectively guilty of sin. If a man who has absolutely no 
claim to my money takes a roll of bills from my desk (for the sake 
of the example we can suppose that I have a roll of bills in my desk), 
his act is materially, or objectively, a theft. But if he thinks the 
money is his, or if he is a kleptomaniac who has no control over him- 
self in such matters, he is not subjectively guilty of theft. He could 
not make an act of contrition for that theft, and he could not receive 
absolution from that sin, for it is not a formal sin. The soldier who 
puts a bullet through the head of his fatally wounded captain per- 
forms an act which must be materially, or objectively, catalogued as 
murder; but if the soldier really thinks that he ought to do this, he is 
not formally guilty of murder. If that were all that he had done 
since his last confession he could not receive absolution unless he 
included sins of his past life. 

When people ask our advice concerning the future, we give our 
counsel according to objective standards. We say, ‘“You must go to 
Mass Sunday because you do not have a good excuse for staying 
away’; ‘“‘You may not take an active part in a Protestant service’’; 
“It would be a sin for you to do such things’; and so forth. But 
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when people come to confession, the priest has to attend to the sub- 
jective side. Usually this is not difficult; for people generally know 
when they are doing wrong and they are not generally acting under 
any compulsion that deprives them of freedom. However, there are 
exceptions; and these exceptions, especially with regard to correct 
knowledge, are by no means so infrequent as to be negligible. 

These preliminary observations about the distinction between 
formal and material sin contain the essential notions that should be 
recalled before solving the problems pertaining to Florina’s con- 
templated confession. 

Florina ate meat on Friday because she forgot it was Friday. 
Even the inattentive small boy by the window can advise Florina 
correctly on that. If she forgot it was Friday, he would say, she 
must have thought it was all right to eat the meat. And if she 
thought it was all right to eat the meat, then she committed no sub- 
jective sin. Her act was objectively against the law, but it involved 
no subjective guilt. Florina may confess it if that makes her feel 
better, but the confessor cannot absolve from it. 

She told a lie, but when she told the lie she thought it was all 
right. This accusation involves several possibilities. One of the 
obvious possibilities is that Florina did not really lie but rather used 
a legitimate mental reservation. Unlearned people seldom know the 
technical distinction between mental reservation and lying, yet they 
often “‘have a feeling’’ that there ought to be some distinction. How- 
ever, since they do not know the technical language they are apt to 
express themselves in the same way that Florina has chosen to accuse 
herself in confession. 

Yet, even if Florina did tell a dyed-in-the-wool lie, she did not 
sin formally in so doing. For apparently she was not conscious of 
any obligation not to tell that particular lie. In all good faith she 
simply acted according to the false doctrine that the end justifies the 
means. Florina may need instruction on that point, but she does 
not need and cannot get absolution. 

Several of the Sisters to whom I assigned this problem were not 
easily convinced that Florina’s ignorance would excuse her from the 
guilt of lying. And against the ‘‘easy’’ solution they advanced some 
objections that might be profitably considered here. 

For instance, one objection runs somewhat like this: ‘‘In all our 
catechism classes, even with small children, we teach that it is always 
wrong to lie. If Florina is any kind of Catholic at all—and the case 
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says she is a ‘devout woman’—she ought to know this. She should 
have known better.’’ This is an interesting objection because it 
expresses an error which is all too common among conscientious 
people. One good Catholic will forget it is Friday and eat meat, as 
Florina did, and then will upbraid himself afterwards because he 
should have realized it was Friday. Another will make what he 
thinks is a perfectly inoffensive remark and then, after he has dis- 
covered that the remark wounded another’s feelings, will chide him- 
self because he should have foreseen this. And so on. 

It is well to remember that conscience is an actual judgment; it 
expresses what we do think, do realize, at the time we act. And God 
judges us on what we do think, do realize, not on what we should 
have thought or should have realized. We can regret actions that 
were performed through ignorance or through a lack of realization of 
possible consequences, and we can learn from them to be more careful 
in the future, but we cannot make formal sin out of such acts. 

“But, isn’t there such a thing as culpable ignorance? And could 
not Florina’s lie be sinful by reason of culpable ignorance?”’ I can 
answer these questions more easily than I can explain my answers. 
The answers are ‘Yes’ and ‘“‘No.”’ Yes, there is such a thing as cul- 
pable ignorance; and no, Florina’s lie would not be sinful by reason 
of such ignorance. 

The full explanation of culpable ignorance is—if I may use the 
word—tricky. Suppose we simply illustrate it by an example. A 
young man is studying medicine and at this particular period in his 
course the professor is explaining the use of a very dangerous drug. 
The young man neglects his studies at this time, even though he 
realizes that this is something that he ought to know and even 
though he foresees that the wrong use of this drug may do much 
harm. In deliberately neglecting his studies, with the consciousness 
of an obligation to learn this important matter now, the young man 
would be sinning formally. 

Suppose that this young man, still ignorant of some very serious 
dangers of this drug, goes out to practice medicine. Because of his 
ignorance he gives the drug to one of his patients and great harm 
results. If the young man is still ignorant of the danger of the drug 
at the time he prescribes it—and we are supposing that this is the 
case—he does not sin when he gives the prescription. His sin was 
committed at the time he consciously neglected his obligation to learn 
about the drug; and that is the only time he sinned formally. He 
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can, of course, justly be obliged to make good the damages to his 
patient, because these damages are the result of wilful neglect on his 
part to acquire knowledge that members of his profession should have. 

As for Florina, it is hardly likely that her lie is the result of cul- 
pable ignorance. As a child she may have neglected her catechism a 
bit, as many children do; but even if her ignorance were culpable, 
this would simply mean that once upon a time she was guilty of some 
sin (a tiny one, if I may say so) by neglecting to study her catechism. 

In these few paragraphs I have merely scratched the surface of the 
subject of culpable ignorance. But that scratch is enough for our 
present purpose. It shows us that the first half of Florina’s confes- 
sion is worthless, from the point of view of absolution. So far, the 
most that the confessor could do for her would be to give her some 
advice and, of course, a blessing. 

The third of Florina’s self-accusations is interesting in that it 
shows us what might be called the other side of the picture. We 
have seen that in her first two accusations there may have been 
material sin, but there was no formal sin; in this third point there may 
be formal sin without any real material sin. Let us examine the case 
briefly. 

Florina deliberately missed the Rosary prescribed by her confra- 
ternity. If I were a betting man and had something to bet, I would 
readily wager a fat sum that the confraternity does not prescribe this 
Rosary under pain of sin. In other words I doubt very much if Flo- 
rina really had a strict obligation to say the Rosary; hence the omis- 
sion of the Rosary would not be objectively sinful. Yet, if Florina 
thought it was a sin to omit the Rosary, and then, conscious of this 
self-created obligation she deliberately omitted it, she did sin for- 
mally. It is possible that this was her frame of mind; and if it was, 
then she has here some matter, though slight, for absolution. A con- 
fessor would have to investigate a bit before coming to a conclusion 
and giving absolution. 

A false conscience, as we no doubt know and as we have just seen 
in Florina’s accusations, can work two ways: it can free one from an 
obligation; and it can impose on one an obligation that would not 
otherwise exist. In a certain sense, therefore, it is true that “‘if you 
think you sin, you do sin.”” But only in a limited sense. And it was 
to show this limitation that I introduced Florina’s fourth accusation 
into the problem. 

Florina missed Mass because she simply could not go. In this 
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case there was no real material sin because the law does not oblige in 
such circumstances. Furthermore, even if Florina thought she was 
sinning by missing Mass, there would still be no formal sin, no sub- 
jective guilt, because she was was not free to go to Mass. Even a 
false conscience cannot make an act a formal sin if the act is not 
deliberate. 

One of the examples theologians ordinarily use to illustrate the 
fact that freedom is necessary for subjective guilt is the case of a man 
who is in prison on Sunday and who cannot get to Mass. If this man 
is a truly simple soul—and for the sake of the example the theologians 
suppose him to be a truly simple soul—he might think that he sins 
by missing Mass. But though he were to think thus all through the 
day and far into the night, all that he might accomplish would be to 
generate a great worry. He simply does not sin because he is not 
physically free. And our friend Florina, though not in prison, is 
equivalently deprived of her freedom when her car breaks down. 

Physical circumstances are not the only factors that deprive one 
of the power of sinning formally by removing freedom. Sometimes 
people find themselves in a sort of mental jam that has the same 
effect. I can illustrate this statement by returning to Florina’s second 
accusation, her lie to save her brother. As it happened she thought it 
was all right to tell the lie, and we have already solved the case on 
that supposition. But it will do no harm to make another supposi- 
tion. We might suppose, for instance, that at the time of telling the 
lie Florina sincerely thought that it would be a sin to lie and also 
thought that it would be a sin to let her brother go to jail. In other 
words, her mental state was this: ‘‘If I lie, I sin; and if I do not lie, 
I sin.” 

A weird state of mind indeed! Nevertheless, it is not so uncom- 
mon as to be merely theoretical. Theologians refer to it as the case 
of the perplexed conscience, and they give three simple rules for dealing 
with it when it occurs. The first rule is to get advice if this is pos- 
sible. Secondly, if advice is not obtainable, the person should try 
to do what appears to be the less evil. Thirdly, if one cannot deter- 
mine which is the lesser evil, one may choose either side of the dilem- 
ma; and there will be no formal sin. Florina, therefore, would not 
sin formally, whether she lied or did not lie; for in thinking that both 
alternatives were sinful, she really deprived herself of the power to 
sin, because sin presupposes freedom to avoid sin. 
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Extremely scrupulous people often have what I have just 
described as the ‘‘perplexed conscience.”” Because of their oppressive 
fear of sin they see it everywhere, whether they act or whether they 
refrain from acting. Of course, they cannot sin formally while in 
such a state of mind. 

These notes on Florina’s case have all been directed towards the 
distinction between formal and material sin. An act may be mate- 
rially sinful, but not formally so; and vice versa. The explanation 
might be carried a step further by showing how an act might be a 
mortal sin, materially, and only a venial sin, formally; or a venial 
sin materially and mortal sin formally. But this distinction between 
mortal and venial sin is another story. It will have to wait for some 
other occasion. For the present it is sufficient to have pointed out 
that only Florina’s third accusation might contain any subjective sin 
and be matter for absolution. 





Questions and Answers 


<iiie, 

Has a newly appointed superior the authority to change an estab- 

lished community rule (of over fifty years)? Can this same superior refuse 

the members of her community the privilege of visiting parents or old 
friends, or benefactors, or members of the parish when they are ill? 


The answers to these questions depend on what is meant by ‘‘an 
established community rule.’’ If the term is taken in the strict sense 
of a rule contained in the constitutions the answer is ““No.”’ If it is 
taken in the sense of a long established custom, then a distinction 
must be made. If the custom is in common use in all the houses of an 
institute, a local superior may not change it. If such a common cus- 
tom has been approved by a general chapter, the mother general may 
not change it without the consent of the general chapter. 

As to the second question, everything will depend upon the con- 
stitutions of the individual institute. If the constitutions permit the 
Sisters ‘‘to visit parents, or old friends, or benefactors, or members of 
the parish when they are ill,’’ then the local superior may not refuse 
such permissions. If the constitutions are silent on any of these 
points, then the local superior will use her discretion. 
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—J— 

Is a Brother who does manual work rightly considered a “workingman,” 
as that term is used in the Workingmen's Indult? If so, is he allowed to use 
this indult when it is communicated by the bishop? 

There is some dispute as to the meaning of ‘“‘workingman’”’ in this 
indult; but we may safely say that it refers at least to those who do 
manual work, and that every bishop who uses this indult will intend 
at least this. 

Canon 620 states explicitly that when the local ordinary grants a 
dispensation, the obligation of the common law of the Church ceases 
for all religious living in the diocese. Hence, the Brother who does 
manual work may consider himself dispensed from the common law 
of the Church to the extent to which the bishop grants this favor. 
Bishops usually explain the dispensation in their Lenten pastoral let- 
ters. Some allow meat only once on the exempted days, even to those 
who are not fasting; and some place no limit on those who are not 
fasting. 

The same canon (620) which allows religious to use episcopal 
indults also states that vows and constitutions proper to each religious 
institute are not affected by such dispensations. In other words, if the 
religious institute adds some obligation to the common law, this 
added obligation is not taken away by the episcopal indult. How- 
ever, this must really be an added obligation; the mere fact that con- 
stitutions say that religious must observe the abstinence days of the 
universal Church is not in itself an added obligation. (Cf. REVIEW. 
FOR RELIGIOUS, IV, 209.) 


—l0— 

Should religious who are traveling offer the customary tips to Pullman 
and dining car attendants (e.g., 50 cents for overnight; 25 cents for day; 
10 per cent of meal check). We have had a discussion on this point. Some 
think that it is against poverty for religious to offer these tips unless they 
have the express permission of the superior, while others think that tipping 
is a normal part of traveling expenses, and that it may and should be done 
even without the express permission of the superior. We should like your 
opinion. 

We can give just what is requested—an opinion. 

Tipping seems to be a necessary evil. We call it an evil because 
we think it would be much more in accord with the dignity of human 
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nature if everyone were paid an adequate wage; but we say that it 
seems necessary because, as conditions actually exist, it is the only way 
by which many people are able to get an adequate compensation for 
their services. It is equivalently an added charge, which makes the 
customary price of certain commodities and services actually higher 
than the specified price; and this added charge seems to be the main 
part of certain workers’ incomes. 

It seems to us, therefore, that in those circumstances in which 
tipping is an accepted custom and a recognized method of supplying 
the income of workers, religious should offer the customary tips. If 
they do not know what the customary amounts are, they can easily 
find out from secular friends. The amounts indicated by our ques- 
tioner for Pullman and dining car attendants are the same as those 
suggested by Emily Post; and this seems to be a safe norm to follow 
in practice. 

It may be that some attendants will not accept tips from Sisters; 
but we doubt if such refusals are common, for it must be remembered 
that the tip is not looked upon as a form of charity but rather as a 
partial payment of salary. 

From what we have said, it may be readily inferred that we agree 
with those who think that religious who have permission to travel 
need no special permission to offer the customary tips. The offering 
of such tips is part of the normal traveling expenses, and the permis- 
sion to travel implicitiy includes the permission to make such expend- 
itures. In fact, we doubt very much if it would be right for a supe- 
rior to permit the travel and at the same time to forbid the tipping. 
This would deprive attendants of an income to which they are 
entitled by a social custom which we have not the power to change: 
and it would also subject the individual religious to a needless humili- 
ation, besides creating the danger of unfavorable criticism of religious 
in general. 

A final word about tipping: During the war it got to be a huge 
abuse. In fact, in many instances it became what is commonly 
referred to as a “‘racket’’—a form of entirely unjustifiable bribery. 
Neither religious nor anyone else can be reasonably expected to 
acquiesce meekly in such forms of injustice. That is why we have 
insisted on the idea of customary tips. At present there is a move- 
ment in the opposite direction—namely, to do away with all tipping. 
Tipping is so much ingrained into our social fabric that it may be 
doubted if this very laudable movement will succeed; but certainly if 
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religious travel on trains where it is explicitly stated that all employ- 
ees are paid a just wage and that tipping is not allowed or not 
expected, the religious should co-operate with the corporation and 
refrain from tipping. 





Book Reviews 


SPEAKING OF ANGELS. By the Reverend David P. McAstocker, S.J. 
Pp. viii +- 200. The Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, 1946. 
$2.25. 


Father McAstocker’s new book is a successful attempt to recap- 
ture for us a favorite devotion of childhood. It may be described as 
a modern edition of St. Ignatius of Loyola’s rules for the discernment 
of spirits, and an application of those norms to our present-day prob- 
lems and needs. 


Men are being shamefully deceived ‘‘in the false judgments their 
minds make on the value of things... We hold in high esteem that 
which is actually of little account, and we consider of no value that 
which is inestimably precious’ (p. 3). Such deception derives not 
only from our own darkened minds and the milieu of naturalism in 
which we live, but also from evil spirits. It is the old struggle 
between temptation and grace. The battle between Lucifer’s rebels 
and Michael’s legions, begun on Heaven’s plain, continues still. But 
now the battlefield is this world; and whether we will it or not, we 
men are in the thick of the fight. 

It is well, then, for us to learn from the good angels just what 
tactics must be used: There is, for instance, the lesson of humble 
silence in the midst of trial and sorrow—an eloquent silence, crying 
to Heaven for grace! Moreover, we must keep in constant con- 
tact with our own guardian angels, while not forgetting to com- 
mend our fellow men to the keeping of their angelic guides and pro- 
tectors. Such practical devotion will go far in preventing countless 
evils which are today befalling mankind. For our angelic allies are 
the bearers of light to our intellects and strength to our wills. 

The author devotes a chapter to each of the three great arch- 
angels: Michael, Raphael, and Gabriel. The first is portrayed as the 
special strengthener of our wills and the protector of the dying. 
Raphael, we learn, is the best friend of the pure, for he is the healer 
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of the malady of lust. Finally, to Gabriel has been committed the 
office of consoling us in our tribulations by obtaining for us spiritual 
fortitude and patience. Father McAstocker also gives us a glimpse of 
the nine choirs of angels, then concludes very appropriately with a 
chapter on the Queen of Angels. 

Throughout the book, practical applications are constantly being 
made, both for lay people and religious. There is an abundance of 
material for sermons, retreats, and meditations. The frequent 
drawing upon Old Testament sources for illustrations of angelic 
activity among men will doubtlessly gain more readers for the ancient 
biblical stories. 

It is to be feared that the reader will be disappointed in the style 
of Father McAstocker’s latest effort. The interest one experiences in 
the initial chapters soon begins to wane. Perhaps, some of this loss of 
interest can be attributed to a frequently recurring lack of coherence 
between sentence and sentence, as well as between paragraphs. The 
impression is given that the book was written hurriedly—or worse, 
that it is but a compilation of brief essays jotted down separately, 
then pieced together. Certainly, one will not find here the smooth- 
ness of The Joy of Sorrow or Himself. But a rich store of practical 
ideas on asceticism as applied to our times is reward sufficient for the 
reader who will not permit blemishes of style to engender the notion 
that Father McAstocker has lost his ‘‘touch.’"-—-H. L. CooPER, S.J. 


SEND FORTH THY LIGHT. By Rev. Robert Nash, S.J. Pp. 199. The 
Newman Bookshop, Westminster, Maryland, 1946. $2.00. 


“Many souls of good will who try to pray are disappointed with 
the result. After years of effort it seems to them that they have made 
no progress at all, worse even, that they have definitely lost ground. 
These meditations are meant to encourage such souls when they are 
tempted to slacken, or even after they have yielded to the tempta- 
tion. The chapters are intended to illustrate, as it were in passing, 
the workings in prayer of the Creator hand-in-hand with His crea- 
ture... And they are ‘spare’ meditations. They are set forth with 
a view to supplementing the ordinary subjects treated in our standard 
books of mental prayer. For this reason not too much care has been 
given to the order in which they occur. They are envisaged as a sup- 
port on the lean days when prayer is distasteful and indeed seems 
quite impossible, when the soul is at a loss for a subject to pray 
about. On such occasions this little book can be opened at random 
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and it may come to the rescue when drowsiness or indifference or dis- 
couragement threaten to wreck a morning hour of prayer.” 

Such, in the words of the Irish Jesuit author, is the nature and 
purpose of this collection of thirty stimulating meditations. A fore- 
word gives the reader some valuable hints on prayer, and each medi- 
tation has a carefully built up ‘“‘setting’” or prelude designed to keep 
the imagination occupied during the hour of prayer. Each meditation 
closes with a very brief summary and a “‘tessera’’ or short phrase 
which is intended as a help during the day to keep alive in the soul 
the dispositions aroused by the thoughts and affections of the morning 
hour of prayer. These meditations are intended for priests, religious, 
and the many people ‘‘living in the world’’ who are intent upon cul- 
tivating the life of prayer. Every religious community should have 
a copy of this book and it should be kept in a convenient place such 
as the back pew of the chapel where it will be available at all times 
for those who wish to use it.—A. C. ELLIs, S.J. 


CHRISTIANITY. By Joseph H. Fichter, S.J. Pp. ix + 267. B. Herder Book Company, 

St. Louis, 1946. $2.50. 

This book is not the long awaited compendium of theology for the educated 
layman. It lacks depth and content; furthermore, the book contains some state- 
ments which, as they stand, are at least misleading. For example, it is hardly cor- 
rect to say that for the validity of the sacrament the minister must have the “‘inten- 
tion of doing what the Church intends’ (pp. 195, 196; italics ours). Again, it is 
confusing to maintain that the beginning of faith is the whole process leading up to 
justification (p. 168); and the explanation of efficacious grace (p. 174) is incor- 
rect. 

The following points need further clarification: the Holy Spirit proceeds from 
the will of Father and Son (p. 90); the author’s treatment of our knowledge of 
God (p. 69), of God’s perfections (p. 73), and of human and divine faith 
(p. 20 f.); and, finally, the listing of ‘‘initiation into the mystical body’’ as one of 
the effects of justification which all the justified receive (pp. 179-80). The book 
does not discuss the Catholic doctrines of the supernatural, the Mystical Body, or 
the dogmatic aspect of the Church. 

It is with reluctance that the reviewer must point out these defects, but he is 
convinced that, even in a compendium, the picture of our Catholic faith must not 
be dwarfed nor may the outline of its structure be obscured—M. DONNELLY, S.J. 


THE FAIR FLOWER OF EDEN: The Spotless Mother of God. By M. D. Forrest, M.S.C. 

Pp. 132. Radio Replies Press, St. Paul, 1946. $1.00 (paper). 

Though books on the centuries-old topic of devotion to Our Blessed Lady are 
numberless, this recent devotional work of a modern author and missionary priest 
is a welcome and useful addition to Marian literature. The author’s purpose, to 
spread devotion and foster love towards our heavenly Mother, is achieved by a con- 
sideration of the nature of true devotion to Our Blessed Lady and the exposition of 
various aspects of her position in Catholic life, her titles, and her prerogatives. In 
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the introduction the author places as the basis of devotion to Mary her exalted dig- 
nity in the economy of salvation and our consequent duty of honoring one whom 
God has so exalted and clothed with special dignity. She is, morever, the tender 
and devoted Mother to whom Christ has entrusted His redeemed. 

The individual chapters appeared originally in the Australian publication 
Annals of Our Lady of the Sacred Heart as a series of twelve articles. The fact that 
each chapter is subdivided into three parts makes the volume readily adaptable to 
short spiritual readings or meditations. 

When speaking of Our Lady's Assumption, Father Forrest declares: ‘‘It is futile 
to strive adequately to describe the glories of Mary. Still we may express in some 
imperfect manner those glimpses of Her grandeur which are vouchsafed us during 
the moments of prayerful contemplation."’ This aptly describes the spirit and 
style in which the book as a whole is written.—T. L. MACNAIR, S.J. 


OUR LADY OF SORROWS: A Book of Meditations. By Hilary Morris, O.S.M. Pp. 101. 

The Newman Bookshop, Westminster, Maryland. $1.75. 

Sorrow, to some degree at least, is woven into the warp and weft of every human 
life. In its varied aspects and under diverse designations it comes to the notice of 
doctor, priest, teacher, nurse, and friend. To know how to deal understandingly 
with those in sorrow and how to direct discreetly its force into channels that will 
carry the soul onward to God, not away from Him in bitterness and despair, 
requires an insight into the working of sorrow in the heart of a saint. Nowhere 
else was sorrow greater, yet more sanctifying, than in the life of Mary, Mother of 
Sorrows. 

Hilary Morris’ little volume affords us in brief meditations an insight into the 
thoughts and affections of the Mother of Sorrows. The book is divided into two 
general sections, the first treating a variety of topics relevant to Our Lady’s sorrows: 
“‘Great as the Sea,”’ ‘““The Merits of Her Sorrows,’’ ‘“‘Courage and Generosity,” 
“Consolation of the Afflicted,’’ ‘‘Peaceful Sorrow,” and so on. The latter portion 
is concerned specifically with the titles that traditionally are known as the Seven 
Sorrows of Our Lady. An average of three or four meditations is devoted to each 
title. 

Worthy of special attention is the statement (p. 57) that ‘Mary never wor- 
ried.’’ God intends and sends sorrow; He does not intend the gnawing anxiety 
that characterizes worry. Firmly rooted as was Mary in utter abandonment to the 
will of God, she felt the bitterness of sorrow, but always in the deep interior peace 
and joy that flowed from her constant devotion to God’s will. This, together with 
her invincible faith, made her sorrows, great as they were, not crushing, but fruitful 
and sanctifying—T. L. MACNAIR, S.J. 


URSULINE METHOD OF EDUCATION. By Marie de Saint Martin, O.S.U. Pp. x + 
342. Quinn and Boden Company, Inc., Rahway, New Jersey, 1946. 
This authoritative and well-documented volume presents a resumé of the educa- 
tional history, methods, traditions, ideals and motives of the Ursuline Order. It is 


a valuable study of the educational endeavors of this great teaching force, the first 
order of women founded with the particular aim of educating girls, of forming 


“thoroughly Catholic souls and thus to prepare wives, mothers and apostles such as 
the Church desires." The author, Prioress General of the Roman Union, besides 


treating of distinctively Ursuline aims and methods in various branches of learning, 
has some very pertinent suggestions and questions which all Catholic educators 
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might well note. And for inspiring considerations and evaluations of the Christian 
educator and the pupil, the first part of this volume is especially recommended. This 
part also contains a neat summary of the intellectual and emotional development of 
the adolescent girl-pupil. 

In the first of two appendices is a column parallel of the general and educational 
history of the order of St. Ursula and of the Society of Jesus and a comparison of 
the Ursuline Réglements and the Jesuit Ratio Studiorum. ‘The coincidence of dates 
and the similarities in techniques and ideals are striking. The second appendix 
contains a concise summary of the conferences on the Social Order given by Father 
Desbuquois, S.J., at the Generalate of the Roman Union in 1938. 

—F. HASTING, S.J. 





BOOK NOTICES 


The Messias (by the Rev. Josef Pickl; translated by the Rev. Andrew Green, 
O.S.B.; B. Herder Book Company, St. Louis, 1946. Pp. ix + 333. $4.00), 
is a reinterpretation of the Passion and Death of Christ. They are viewed in the 
light shed by contemporary events as related in the works of the Jewish historian, 
Josephus. The activities of the Galilean League of Freedom and the connections 
of Barrabas and the two thieves with the insurrection on the Feast of Tabernacles 
are associated with the career of Christ in a plausible, interesting way. The accounts 
of the trials before the Sanhedrin and before Pilate are especially enlightening. Not 
a devotional book nor a dogmatic treatment, the value lies in the wealth of detail 
and the fresh approach to a beloved subject. The conclusions of the author, how- 
ever, will not prove acceptable to some readers. 


The Reverend Carlton A. Prindeville, C.M., in Meditations for Seminariaus, 
(B. Herder Book Company, St. Louis, 1946. Pp. vii + 403. $4.00.) has worked 
out a complete set of points for meditation according to the sequence of the ecclesi- 
astical year. To the larger body of points for daily meditation there is added an 
mstruction on a method of meditation, points for the principal feasts, and topics 
for recollection days. The purpose of the book limits its usefulness for religious 
who are not in clerical studies. Though the applications have a parellel in the life 
of a nun or teaching brother. much of the matter presented by way of reference to 
the theology of Christ's mysteries would call for a somewhat fuller treatment to be 
of practical value to the lay religious. 


Morals in Politics and Professions by Father Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R., S.T.D. 
(The Newman Bookshop, Westminster, Maryland, 1946; pp. vi + 187, $2.50), 
is a definite contribution to our English literature in moral theology. The book 
surveys and comments on the principal obligations of Catholics in various posts of 
authority and influence in the community. It also contains a good treatment of 
graft and of dishonesty in public relations. The author writes frequently in Catholic 
magazines, particularly the Ecclesiastical Review; and he deserves high praise for his 
consistent courage in facing practical problems that require delicate handling. Many 
of the chapters in this book first appeared as magazine articles. The book would 
make a very appropriate present for a priest or for any Catholic in public office who 


is seriously interested in his responsibilities. 
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Key to the Doctrine of the Eucharist (pp. xiv + 269, $2.50), by Dom Anscar 
Vonier, O.S.B., was reprinted by the Newman Bookshop, Westminster, Maryland, 
in 1946. There are some who refer to this book as a devotional work; and that 
apparently means that they recommend the book even to the laity, at least the better 
educated among the laity. But it seems to us that this is decidedly a book for the 
trained theologian. The theologian will find it stimulating, even though he may 
often disagree with the author; the layman might be more confused than enlightened. 





DECISIONS OF THE HOLY SEE 
(Continued from p. 80) 
co-foundress of the Congregation of the Daughters of the Cross; and 
of Blessed Michael Garicoits, founder of the Congregation of Priests 
of the Sacred Heart of Betharram. July 20: Canonization of Blessed 
Louis Mary Grignon de Montfort, founder of the Daughters of Wis- 
dom and of the Missionaries of the Company of Mary. 


Old Decisions 
Regarding Testimonial Letters (cc. 544-545) 


1. The testimonial letters required by canon 544 should be 
obtained “before admitting candidates to the Novitiate.’’ (Instruction 
of S. Cong. of Rel., December 1, 1931, n. 6). 


2. According to a private answer given July 28, 1918, by the 
Code Commission to the Brothers of the Christian Schools ‘“‘testi- 
monial letters from the local ordinary are not needed for boys coming 
from the ‘minor novitiate’ conducted by the Brothers themselves for 
the time during which the boys were in that house.’” Commentators 
on canon 544 usually extend this interpretation to all so-called 
“preparatory” or “‘apostolic schools’ conducted by religious for can- 
didates to their own institute. 


3. A reply of the S. Congregation of Religious, dated November 
21, 1919, insisted that in the case of those mentioned in canon 544, 
§ 3, the testimonial letters must be signed under oath: ““The prescrip- 
tion of the canons is to be observed; and the ordinary in cases of 
diocesan religious institutes, or of lay institutes, or of colleges or semi- 
naries; or the superior general, in clerical institutes or orders of regu- 
lars, shall proceed against recalcitrant superiors, compelling them even 
by penalties, not excluding privation of office. If, notwithstanding, 
sworn letters cannot be secured, the matter should be referred to the 
Sacred Congregation.” 
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The Rosary and the Eucharist 
T. N. Jorgensen, S.J. 


E KNOW that our spiritual life is far more important 
than our mental and physical life. But our constant 
need of spending many hours in physical and mental 

pursuits and the fact that our five senses keep the physical 
in the foreground of the mind and say nothing whatever of 
the spiritual tend to make our spiritual exercises slip into a 
dull routine. Anything, therefore, which can overcome 
these handicaps and vitalize our spiritual life is of great 
value to us. The Rosary does this effectively, not only by 
its own great graces but also by the fact that it tones up all 
our other spiritual exercises. 

It is easier to learn to say the Rosary well than to get the 
habit of spending the hour of meditation successfully. But 
if we say the Rosary correctly, our meditations will improve 
greatly. Practice in recalling the fifteen Rosary scenes is the 
best and easiest way for us to become skilled in forming 
our composition of place when meditating. The particular 
virtue which we seek when saying each mystery teaches us 
to formulate and work toward a particular fruit from each 
of our meditations. Thus the Rosary trains us to make 
the two preludes of our meditation effectively and thereby 
starts off each meditation well. It does more. The virtues 
which we seek when saying the Rosary are the very ones 
most needed for advancement in our meditation and in all 
our spiritual exercises. Skill in meditation comes slowly; 
we must patiently bring our mind back again and again to 
the subject when distractions have led us astray. This 
patience under difficulty is the virtue we pray for and grow 
in when we say the fourth sorrowful mystery. Meditation 
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is an effort to get greater submission to God's will and 
greater courage to perform it. This submission we learn 
while saying the first joyful and first sorrowful mysteries: 
this moral courage we gain from all the sorrowful mysteries, 
but especially from the third. Meditation seeks to give usa 
correct approach to life by showing us the emptiness of 
worldly goods (the third joyful mystery), the dreadfulness 
of sin (the fifth sorrowful mystery), the reward which a 
virtuous life brings (the glorious mysteries). Briefly, 
meditation seeks to show us the truth, by a study of Christ's 
life, that we may know, love, and imitate Him more fully. 
The Rosary gives us His life in scenes which are as easy to 
think about as they are crowded with valuable lessons. To 
learn to spend an hour in formal meditation is hard if we 
make a frontal attack with no help. ‘To slip the beads 
through our fingers for five or ten minutes while we look at 
Mary in prayer, or at Christ in the crib or upon the cross, is 
easy. But if we do this latter habitually, then we have the 
preparation which makes the hour of morning meditation 
far easier. 

The Rosary helps our spiritual reading. Once we grow 
interested in the Rosary and realize how wonderful a his- 
tory it has, how many millions of people have found it their 
means of gaining heaven, how suited it is psychologically 
to our human nature, how effectively it brings Jesus and 
Mary into all the hours of our life, how eager the Popes and 
Mary herself have been to foster the spread of the Rosary, 
we get an interest in reading books which make the fifteen 
scenes of the Rosary clear, well-filled-out pictures in our 
minds. We want to know at what hour and under what 
conditions and with what consequences the Annunciation 
took place, where Elizabeth lived and how long Mary 
stayed with her, how long after His birth Christ stayed at 
Bethlehem or Jerusalem, and so on. This inquisitiveness 
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puts us in the best frame of mind for reading about the lives 
of Jesus and Mary. And what we read fits in nicely with one 
of our fifteen scenes and will be remembered better because 
of this. For instance, we read about the scourging of Christ 
more readily because of our past recitations of the second 
sorrowful mystery, and we recall what we have just read 
about it at the subsequent recitations. This initial curios- 
ity, this definite classifying of what we read with previous 
and subsequent associations, and this repeated recalling of 
the things which have interested us give our spiritual reading 
a practical application and an interest and a permanent 
value which it could get in no other way. 

The Rosary helps our daily examinations of conscience. 
If we use the Ignatian method, we begin our examination 
by recalling all the favors God has given us. ‘This puts us 
into a grateful mood and shows up our own selfishness the 
more by contrast. But we come to understand God’s gen- 
erosity best through the joyful mysteries of the Rosary 
which teach us the amazing fact that God took upon Him- 
self a nature infinitely beneath Him that He might die for us 
to teach us His love. Next our examination brings us to a 
consideration of our sins. We try to understand how 
foolish and malicious a thing sin is. Its evil stands out 
clearly to one who has frequently said the sorrowful mys- 
teries and has seen the sufferings of Jesus and Mary, suffer- 
ings due entirely to sin. Finally we come to the purpose of 
amendment. If anything more than Christ’s sufferings is 
needed to strengthen and encourage us in our resolution to 
avoid sin in the future, it will come from the remembrance 
of the great reward that virtue brings, the reward which is 
revealed to us with fullness and appeal in the five glorious 
mysteries. 

Saying the Rosary well daily during the year is a great 
help to our annual retreat. Our retreat teaches us to get a 
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spiritual viewpoint, to think of the four last things, to put 
God’s wish ahead of our own, to model our life upon the 
life of Christ. The Rosary does exactly the same things. 
If we have been meditating faithfully upon the fifteen 
Rosary scenes and making an earnest effort to practice the 
virtues these mysteries teach, we have been filling our minds 
all year with thoughts which will make our retreat easy and 
profitable. And the retreat in turn will give us a fund of 
new thoughts and inspirations for subsequent Rosaries. 
These Rosaries will be daily reminders to us of our retreat 
thoughts and resolutions, daily lessons teaching us how to 
apply them to our active life. 

How the Rosary helps us in our devotion to the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus, the Sorrowful Mother, St. Joseph, and the 
Way of the Cross is too clear to need recalling. But mote 
important in our spiritual life than any of the things yet 
mentioned—essential as all these are—is the Holy Eucha- 
rist. In the centuries since Christ’s Ascension, His constant 
renewal of Calvary in the Sacrifice of the Mass, His patient 
waiting for our visits to the Blessed Sacrament, and His 
daily readiness to come to us in Communion have made the 
Eucharist the center of Catholic life, our supreme source of 
hope and strength and joy. It is one of the great blessings 
of the Rosary, therefore, that it greatly fosters our under- 
standing and love of the Mass and of the Blessed Sacrament. 

At the Annunciation we rejoice with Mary that her 
word brings the Second Person of the Trinity down to 
dwell visibly on earth. At the Consecration of each Mass 
the word of the priest, like another Annunciation, brings 
the same Christ to dwell physically with us again. Christ 
is the fruit of Mary at Bethlehem, the gift of Mary in the 
temple at Jerusalem, the offering of Mary on Calvary, the 
Son of Mary still in Heaven and upon our altars. The 
Annunciation made her flesh and blood His flesh and blood, 
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and that forever; it is Mary’s Annunciation Gift to the 
world that we adore in the Bethlehem manger of two thou- 
sand years ago and in the Communion we received two 
minutes ago. 

At the Visitation we envy John the Baptist and his 
mother because Mary brings Christ and Christ’s blessing to 
them, and then we receive Communion and possess the same 
Christ as fully as John and Elizabeth possessed Him. Eliza- 
beth’s home in Judea must have seemed lonely when the 
three-months visit was over and Mary carried Christ back 
again to Galilee. What similar loneliness would come into 
our life if the Eucharistic Christ were taken from us and the 
earth lost all of its altars and tabernacles! But perhaps 
Elizabeth’s and John’s loneliness can better be compared 
to our loneliness an hour after Communion—Christ’s 
physical presence is gone, but His visit continues in the 
increase of sanctifying grace still blessing our souls. Mary 
during those months was a living monstrance; her living 
under the roof of Elizabeth brought her cousin the same 
joys and graces that the hours of exposition of the Blessed 
Sacrament bring to us. 

At the Nativity we envy Joseph and Mary and the 
shepherds and the Magi because they were at hand to wel- 
come the long-awaited Redeemer. We wish that we could 
have been present then. We would not be among the 
unseeing ones who turned Him away from the crowded 
inn. At Bethlehem’s manger our faith would have pierced 
the infant disguise, and we would have knelt in loving 
adoration, offering what gifts we could. At least, as we 
say the Rosary we dream of the joy of having such an 
Occasion to show our faith. And then we realize that in 
our daily Mass we have an even greater chance to display 
and strengthen our faith. In Bethlehem only His divinity 
was hidden; on the altar both humanity and divinity lie 
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concealed. With each saying of the third joyful mystery 
the words of our catechism should return to us, ‘‘He is 
present in the Eucharist, body and blood, soul and divin- 
ity.” 

At the Presentation we see Mary’s heroic offering of 
Christ to the Father. At our daily Mass we offer the same 
Christ to God, and like Mary we offer with Him our own 
life and all our love. Our life and our love are far from 
perfect; yet we know the Father finds our offering pleasing 
because it comes in union with Christ’s. When we offer 
Him Christ, we make an offering that can be a complete 
atonement for all our sins, an efficacious petition for what- 
ever graces we need, an acceptable act of gratitude for all 
past and future favors, a perfect prayer of adoration. If 
we really think about the Presentation and understand it, 
we long to be present again at Mass to offer our life and 
work in the one acceptable way, in union with Christ’s life 
and work. 

At the last joyful mystery we see Mary’s eager search for 
Christ in the streets of Jerusalem, a search rewarded at 
length when she finds Him in the Temple. We naturally 
think of our own need of Christ, our own constant search 
for Him who is our happiness as well as He is Mary’s; and 
then we rejoice with a sudden flow of delight at remem- 
bering that our own churches hold Christ as truly as the 
Temple of Jerusalem ever did. With Mary we hasten to 
the temple when Christ seems lost and we need his revivi- 
fying presence to strengthen us. Like her, we find Him 
waiting. 

And then, as the sorrowful mysteries come on our 
Rosary, we recall Christ’s agony in the garden. He was 
lonely there, acutely conscious of the wavering, sleepy 
heaviness of His chosen friends, the apostles. He is often 
left alone now in the tabernacle, acutely conscious of the 
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wavering, thoughtless heaviness of us, also His chosen 
friends; and we hasten to unite our prayers with His, to 
visit Him again as soon as we can. 

We say the other sorrowful mysteries, meditating on 
Christ’s passion and death; and we long to be present again 
at the renewal of that sacrifice in the Mass. At the Last 
Supper, Christ blessed the bread and wine, saying, ““This 
ismy body .... This is my blood.’” ‘The infinite power of 
His words looked ahead to anticipate the death of a few 
hours hence; and His body and blood were there on the 
table, food and drink for the apostles. Now, instead of 
glancing ahead, the words of the consecration, ‘““This is my 
body .... This is my blood,” glance back to that first 
Good Friday and draw their potency from it. Christ’s 
body and blood are before us again, resting on the altar now 
as surely as they rested on the table of the Upper Room 
then, as truly as they were present in Gethsemane and on 
Calvary. 

Next come the glorious mysteries, and the triumphant 
Christ lives again. We dream of the joy of the apostles on 
the first Easter Sunday and during those glad forty days. 
Their Friend and Leader was no longer dead. He had con- 
quered death and was alive, gloriously, completely, forever. 
At any moment He might appear again in their midst. 

Our Friend is not dead or absent. At any moment, at 
every moment, He is in our midst. We are even more for- 
tunate than the apostles, for we know just where to find 
Him. We have but to enter the nearest Catholic church and 
He awaits us there. What fullness of praise and honor and 
love must have burned in the hearts of the apostles in those 
first days after the Resurrection when Christ appeared to 
them with His shining wounds and they remembered how 
much He had suffered for them. Our own hearts fill with 
like admiration and gratitude and love, and the glorious 
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mysteries of the Rosary bring to mind all the honors we 
strive to give the Eucharist—the countless benedictions, 
the splendor of High Masses in great cathedrals, the grand 
processions of Corpus Christi days or of Eucharistic con- 
gresses, the many convents and chapels of perpetual adora- 
tion, the countless holy hours, the myriad times that Eucha- 
ristic hymns are sung. Christ, the risen, glorious, trium- 
phant Christ, is present amongst us still. How much we 
owe to the Mass. 

The Mass, however, is but a half-hour or so of our day. 
The rest of our day and night needs Him. Even that half- 
hour often finds our faith and our love faltering on unskill- 
ful, hesitant wings. “The way to make the most of that 
vital half-hour, the way to prepare for it from afar, to 
understand it when it comes, to carry it with us through 
the day, is to get the habit of making spiritual commun- 
ions. 

Spiritual communion is the renewal of our desire to be 
united with Christ, the desire to live constantly in His pres- 
ence, to receive Him into our hearts as often, in as many 
ways, and as fully as possible. This is a natural disposi- 
tion of heart, for an ardent love ever cries out for more ways 
of expressing itself, of uniting itself with the beloved. If 
one way cannot satisfy or be resorted to, love finds another 
and another. 

In our love for a fellow human being, when separation 
is unavoidable, we turn to long-distance telephone calls to 
rejoice for the moment in the sound of the desired one’s 
voice. If this in turn grows impossible, we write letters. 
Always, of course, our desire is to be actually with the one 
beloved, but for the moment these other contacts must suf- 
fice. They do more than alleviate present loneliness; they 
keep the flame of love afire and growing. When a visit does 
come, it is more animated, the conversation more fluent, the 
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hour more enjoyed in every way because of the many com- 
mon interests kept alive by the telephone talks and the let- 
ters. 

Our union with Christ may work in much the same 
way. Our highest desire, the one abiding desire of every 
saintly heart, the real purpose of the creation of all of us is 
for the intimate union with Him which shall be ours eter- 
nally in heaven. But until that day of perfect union, we 
use the means at hand to keep our love alive and growing. 
Sacramental Communions are a real, sanctifying union with 
Christ. Although we cannot quite understand it as yet 
while we trudge along in this dark valley of exile, we know 
that each Communion brings a great inflow of sanctifying 
grace, that wonderful gift which makes us sons of God, the 
gift which contains, as St. Paul says, all heaven as the seed 
contains the flower-to-come. 

But through most of the day actual union with Christ 
in Sacramental Communion is impossible. The next best 
sources of union, attendance at Mass and visits to the Bles- 
sed Sacrament, are also limited. But like the earthly lover 
who turns to letter writing when actual companionship or 
telephone conversations are impossible, we have a final 
spiritual recourse that is never-failing. “The Rosary turns 
our thoughts and our love to Christ and leads us to make 
acts of spiritual communion, which unite us closely to Him. 

We say the joyful mysteries and are gay again with the 
thought of Christ’s first coming, the coming which made 
possible His daily return to us in the Mass. 

We say the sorrowful mysteries, and the thought of 
Christ’s greater sufferings makes us more patient in our own 


long exile from heaven, an exile made easier because the 


morning will bring us Christ again in the great gift of the 
Mass. 
We say the glorious mysteries and rejoice in the Easter 
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Morning happiness of Mary and Peter and Magdalene, 
rejoice the more as their joy reminds us that, because of the 
Mass, Christ awaits us, too, at every coming dawn. 

Truly the Rosary gives us an understanding and an 
appreciation of the Mass. It carries the Mass all through 
our day. It fills us with an abiding desire to be united to 
Christ. It actually unites us to Christ. 

Each Communion that we receive, each Mass that we 
hear, each visit to the Blessed Sacrament that we make, each 
spiritual communion that lifts up our thoughts to Christ 
makes the living likeness of God in our souls more com- 
plete. ‘The Eucharist is a heavenly, deeply mystical gift; 
only long meditation will reveal its greater glories to our 
slowly comprehending hearts and minds. 

The Rosary gives us this meditation. 

In prayerful study we contemplate Christ’s first coming 
to earth, His teaching by word and example, His ardent 
love. By this we understand better His daily return to 
earth in the Eucharist, His abiding on earth in a sort of per- 
petual Bethlehem and Calvary and Olivet on the altar 
throne from which He still teaches His infinite humility and 
patience and love. We study Christ’s life from the view- 
point and with the strong help of her who found Him first 
and knew Him best and loved Him most, His wonderful 
Virgin Mother. We, too, like all the faithful since the days 
of the Magi will ‘‘find the Child with Mary His Mother.” 

The Rosary brings us Jesus and Mary together. God 
has ordained to come to us (to the whole earth and to each 
of us individually) through Mary, and we must gain Him 
His way, not ours. Without grace we cannot even say the 
name of Jesus with love. With a little grace we can goa 
short distance in the spiritual life; with great grace we can 
make great advances. All grace comes to us through Mary. 
If we find her, and to the degree that we find her, we will 
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find Christ. This is shown in its negative aspect in the his- 
tory of heretical peoples who have slighted Mary to honor 
Christ and thereby lost Christ. Recently it has been shown 
delightfully in its positive aspect in the history of both 
Lourdes and Fatima. 

The visions of Bernadette of Lourdes have done much 
to foster devotion to Mary and to the Rosary; they 
have done equally much to foster devotion to the Eucha- 
rist. The Eucharist is the focal point of the devotions at 
Lourdes today. Most of the miracles there take place 
during the afternoon procession of the Blessed Sacrament. 
The Catholic pilgrims who hope for special favors take it 
for granted that part of the pilgrimage is a frequent recita- 
tion of the Rosary and fervent reception of Holy Com- 
munion. It was Bernadette’s great desire to receive First 
Communion that had brought her from Bartres to Lourdes 
just before the visions. These visions were her best prepara- 
tion for that Communion, for who could teach one better 
than Mary how to welcome Mary’s Son? Bernadette often 
made great sacrifices by abstaining from medicine during the 
long hours from midnight to morning because taking the 
medicine, although bringing her physical relief, would cause 
her to miss Communion. During these painful hours she 
found comfort and prepared for the morning Communion 
by reciting her Rosary, her constant companion day and 
night. 

Knowing how immense a joy Bernadette received from 
Mary’s visits, a woman asked her shortly after her First 
Communion, “Which makes you happier, receiving Com- 
munion or conversing with Mary at the grotto?” 

The question seems insidious, but there was no danger 
in it for Bernadette, who was adept in answering difficult 
questions. ‘“Things like that go together,” she answered, 
“and can’t be compared. Both make me very happy.” 
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“Things like that go together.”” Jesus and Mary go 
together. The Rosary and the Eucharist go together. After 
the gift of Himself, the greatest gift God gives us is Mary. 
And she is His greatest gift because she gives us God. In the 
Rosary we find a deep understanding of the glory of Mary 
because in the Rosary we find Christ, the source of all of 
Mary’s glory. 





LIFE IN KOREA AND AFRICA 


Life in Korea is well described for seventh graders in How the 
People of Korea Live, a Unit of Study published by the Maryknoll 
Bookshelf, Maryknoll, New York. The author is Marie Fisher. The 
price is $1.00. It is recommended that this study be followed up by 
using Maryknoll’s Korea program packets 1, 2, 3, and 4 for Primary, 
Middle Grades, Upper Grades, and High School respectively. Plays, 
songs, mission stories, legends, poetry, and anecdotes are included in 
each program packet. Price, 50 cents each. 

Another valuable program packet is number 9, on Africa. This 
is a follow-up on a Unit of Study on Africa. The Unit was for sixth 
graders; the packet is for all grades in elementary and high schools. 
Price, 50 cents. 


MASTERPIECE ON GRACE 


Those who wish to read a truly beautiful and soundly theological 
exposition of the nature of grace, should get The Glories of Divine 
Grace, by Matthias Scheeben, S.J., from the Grail Press, St. Meinrad’s, 
Indiana. Father Scheeben’s is one of the best theological treatises on 
the subject; and the Grail now publishes a readable English transla- 
tion of the first part (on the Nature of Grace) in an attractive 
103-page booklet that sells for 25 cents. 


VOCATION BOOKLET 
If you want to see an exceptionally attractive vocation booklet, 
write to the Sisters of Loretto, Nerinx P.O., Kentucky, and ask for 
a copy of their Vocation Digest. 10 cents a copy, with reductions for 
large orders. 
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Our Lady of Fatima 
in the Light of History 
John A. Hardon, S.J. 


AY 13, 1947, was the thirtieth anniversary of the first 
apparition of the Blessed Virgin at the grotto of Iria 
on the outskirts of the little Portuguese town of 

Fatima. In October of the same year, Our Blessed Mother 
revealed herself as ‘““The Lady of the Rosary’’ and asked 
that all faithful Christians make reparation through her to 
her Divine Son for the sins of the world. She said: 

I promise to help at the hour of death with the graces needed for 
salvation, whoever, on the first Saturday of five consecutive months 
shall confess and receive Holy Communion, recite five decades of the 
Rosary and keep me company for fifteen minutes while meditating on 
the fifteen mysteries of the Rosary.! 

It is estimated that over ten million pilgrims have 
already visited the shrine at Fatima since that memorable 
Saturday noon in May when “‘the beautiful Lady come 
from heaven’’ first appeared to Lucia de Jesus and her two 
companions. Countless more have followed the Lady’s 
bidding and faithfully made the five first Saturdays in her 
honor and in reparation to the Divine Majesty. Our pur- 
pose here will not be to dilate any further on the devotion 
to Our Lady of Fatima except for one distinctive feature 
which surrounds the devotion and, in a sense, constitutes it. 
Mary’s first appearance to the Portuguese children was on a 
Saturday, and the substance of the message which she gave 
to the world through them centers about a special conse- 
cration of Saturday in her name. Why Saturday? Why 
not some other day of the week? The answer to this ques- 
tion carries us back through fifteen hundred years of Cath- 


sues Fatima and the Rosary (New York: St. Anthony’s Welfare Center, 1944), 
p. 5. 
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olic history. 

Though we may reasonably suppose that the last day 
of the week was specially dedicated to Our Lady from the 
first centuries of the Church, the earliest available evidence 
we have to this effect dates from the Pontificate of St. Inno- 
cent I. Towards the close of his eventful reign of sixteen 
years, Innocent published a letter to the faithful, which is 
now shrouded in a good deal of obscurity on exact details 
but which substantially decreed that the Saturday of each 
week was to be observed as a day of abstinence in honor of 
the Sorrows of the Blessed Virgin. 

English chroniclers are not fully agreed on the credit 
which should be given to the Benedictine monk, Alcuin, 
for assigning the Votive Mass and Office of the Blessed Vir- 
gin to Saturday; but popular tradition would favor giving 
him entire credit for both innovations. Under Urban II, 
the recitation of the Office of the Blessed Virgin on Satur- 
day was made obligatory on all clerics and monks in com- 
munion with Rome, and Votive Masses of the Blessed Vir- 
gin were decreed for every Saturday of the year unless pro- 
hibited by explicit rubrics to the contrary. It was this same 
Pontiff, Urban II, whose devotion to Mary prompted him 
to compose the beautiful Preface of the Mass in her honor, 
which is still in use at the present day. 

With the advent of St. Bernard in the twelfth century, 
a new era was born in the Church’s devotion to the Mother 
of God. This remarkable saint, who during his lifetime 
established seventy Cistercian monasteries, assisted at in- 
numerable councils and synods, preached a Crusade in 
France and, as one biographer puts it, “‘carried the twelfth 
century on his shoulders,’ found in the support of his 
heavenly Mother the heroic strength he needed to carry him 
successfully through all his labors. ‘“‘When you follow 
Mary,” he would tell the people, “‘there is no straying from 
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the way; when you pray to her, there is no cause to despair; 
if she holds your hand, you will not fall; and if she protects 
you, there is no need to fear.’” Now it was Bernard who 
first suggested the theological foundation for the Church’s 
consecration of Saturday to the Blessed Mother. In his 
seventh sermon on the Assumption, he says: 

In Mary alone did the faith of the Church remain steadfast during 
the three days that Jesus lay in the tomb. And although everyone 
else wavered, she who conceived Christ in faith, kept the faith that 
she had once for all received from God and never lost. Thus could 
she wait with assured hope for the glory of the Risen Lord. 

After St. Bernard had laid the foundation for the tra- 
ditional belief that Mary’s faith never faltered even during 
the most trying days of her life, it was left for Thomas 
Aquinas to interpret this conviction in terms of the cen- 
turies-old custom of dedicating Saturdays to Mary. There 
are at least two places in St. Thomas’ published works 
which, since his time, have served to explain why of all 
other days Saturday should be specially devoted to Mary. 
In his commentry on the prophecy of Isaias (63:3), he 
writes: ‘‘Isaias was speaking of Christ when he said, ‘I have 
trodden the wine-press alone, and of the gentiles there is 
not a man (vir) with Me.’ The prophet uses the word 
man purposely, because of the Blessed Virgin, in whom 
faith never failed.”” Even more explicit are Aquinas’ reflec- 
tions on the Third Commandment of the Decalogue, where 
he goes into considerable detail to explain why Almighty 
God ordered mankind to keep holy the Sabbath Day. 
Originally the reason was to make men mindful of the fact 
that the world did not exist from all eternity but was cre- 
ated in a limited period of time, after which “‘God rested 
on the seventh day from all the work which He had done.”’ 
The Jewish Sabbath was, therefore, to be a memorial of the 
first creation of the physical universe. With the coming of 
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Christ, the Lord by His grace made man into a new creature 
and this new creation was begun with the Savior’s Resur- 
rection from the dead. St. Thomas declares: 

Since the Resurrection took place on a Sunday, we keep holy 
this day instead of the Sabbath as did the Jews of old. However, we 
also sanctify Saturday in honor of the glorious Virgin Mary who 
remained unshaken in faith all day Saturday after the death of her 
Divine Son. 

Early in the sixteenth century and about forty years 
after the discovery of the New World, the Mother of God 
consecrated the soil of America by her miraculous appari- 
tion to a poor Indian laborer, Juan Diego, in what is now 
Mexico City and was once the stronghold of Montezuma, 
Emperor of the Aztecs. Juan Diego had only recently been 
baptized and was on his way to assist at the Mass of the 
Blessed Virgin, at a place called Tlaltelalco, when he sud- 
denly saw a Lady of marvelous beauty standing in the 
midst of the multi-colored light of a rainbow. ‘‘Her gar- 
ments,” he later testified, ‘‘shone so much that the rough 
rocks which rose on the hill top, struck by the rays, seemed 
to glitter like polished gems.” 

Looking upon him with a soft and endearing smile, the 
Lady said to him in his own simple dialect: “Juan, my 
child, where are you going?”’ 

“My noble mistress and Lady,”’ he answered, “I am on 
my way to hear the Mass to which God’s ministers admit 
< 

Without further introduction, the Blessed Virgin told 
him: ‘Know, my child, that Iam Holy Mary, ever Virgin. 
the Mother of the true God, Who is the Author of life and 
the Creator of all things. And know that I wish to have 
built here on this spot a church in my honor. From it, I as 
a merciful Mother to you and others like you will show 
forth my affectionate clemency.’”” 


2Vega, Our Lady of Guadalupe (Mexico City: Buena Prensa, 1939), pp. 6 sqq. 
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Such was the noble origin of the shrine of Our Lady of 
Guadalupe, which Pius X expressly called, “by common 
right, a monument of the piety of the whole of America.”’ 
The year of the first apparition to Juan Diego was 1531; 
the day was Saturday, December the ninth. 

Charles Borromeo and John of the Cross were undoubt- 
edly two of the greatest devotees of Mary among the saints 
of the sixteenth century. They died within seven years of 
each other, Borromeo at Milan and John at Ubeda in Spain. 
But we could hardly find two other saints in God’s Church 
who were more widely separated in temperament and in 
their manner of serving God. One was a mystic, whose 
characteristic virtue was a profound humility born of years 
of the hardest interior trials and persecution at the hands of 
his enemies; the other was a scion of the Medicis, bishop, 
reformer, and man of action, who has justly merited the 
tile of ‘‘the second Ambrose.’’ Yet these two disparate 
souls were united in their common love of Mary, commonly 
expressed by a special consecration of the Saturday of each 
week in her honor. 

Orsenigo, the official biographer of St. Charles Borro- 
meo, writes of him: ‘‘Our saint’s zeal for the cult of Mary 
Immaculate was extraordinary. He may be called the 
apostle of devotion to Mary in the Milanese diocese in the 
sixteenth century.’* He recited her Rosary as well as her 
Office every day on his knees. On hearing the Angelus bell, 
though the ground might be wet and muddy, he would 
fall on his knees even in the public street. Over the main 
door of every church in the archdiocese, he caused an image 
of Mary to be placed as a reminder to the faithful that she 
is the Gate of Heaven. But more pertinent to our interest. 
Liguori records of him that he fasted on bread and water 


3Orsenigo, St. Charles Borromeo (St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co., 1943), p. 286. 
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every Saturday of the year in praise of the Mother of God. 
And in the first provincial synod held under his authority, 
he ordered that Mass be celebrated every Saturday in honor 
of the Blessed Virgin, or if this were not feasible, that at 
least a commemoration of the Virgin be added to the 
prayers of the Mass. In the ninth synod we read that he 
ordered the clergy of collegiate churches to sing the Salve 
Regina or one of the other antiphons of Our Lady every 
Saturday after the Divine Office. 

But this saintly archbishop, ‘‘who filled not only a dio- 
cese but the entire world with his fame, who left works and 
institutions behind him so great and solid that they have 
survived the centuries, had not, humanly speaking, even 
reached the noon-day of life when his Heavenly Mother 
called him.’’ He was only forty-six years and twenty-one 
days old when he died on November 3, 1584, the first Sat- 
urday of the month. 

No less striking, and also not to be explained away as 
mere chance, are the circumstances surrounding the death of 
St. John of the Cross. An eyewitness of the saint’s final 
agony testified on oath that he made the following declara- 
tion a few hours before he died: ‘“The Mother of God and 
of Carmel hastens to purgatory with grace, on Saturday, 
and delivers those souls who have worn her scapular. Bles- 
sed be this merciful Lady who wills that on this day of Sat- 
urday I shall depart from this life.””"* “The day was Decem- 
ber 14, 1591. 

During the last quarter of the sixteenth century and the 
first of the seventeenth, the lucubrations of the Church’s 
enemies in Europe were being so well refuted by Robert 
Bellarmine that the Protestant divines had to resort to per- 
sonal abuse to meet his incisive arguments. ‘‘Arch enemy, 
persecutor and betrayer of Christ, Papist mule, murderer of 


4Bruno de Jesus-Marie, St. John of the Cross (New York: Sheed & Ward), p. 350. 
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souls,’ they called him. In reality he was only defending 
the Church’s heritage of doctrine from the attacks of the 
Reformers. Often enough, though, he had also to defend 
the true interpretation of Christian doctrine from the well- 
intentioned but misguided zeal of other Catholic theo- 
logians. A case in point was the stand taken by a certain 
John of Turrecremata, who taught that it is against divine 
revelation to deny that the Blessed Virgin alone remained 
constant in faith on the Sabbath after the Crucifixion. He 
seems to have based his claim on the current tradition of 
perpetuating the memory of this constancy of Mary’s faith 
by dedicating the Saturday of each week in her honor. 
Bellarmine himself was deeply devoted to the Mother of 
God. Every one of his books of controversy against the 
heretics closes with the prayerful refrain, ““Laus Deo, 
Virginique Matri Mariae.”’ But he was also interested in 
the truth. And so he argues: 


I am surprised to hear John de Turrecremata say that it is against 
the teaching of the Catholic Church to hold that anyone else except 
the Blessed Virgin remained constant in faith on the Saturday after 
the Lord’s Passion. It is true that after His Resurrection, Christ 
upbraided His Apostles and disciples for their incredulity. How- 
ever, we are not to interpret this to mean that they lost the faith 
which they had before Jesus was crucifled. It simply means that they 
were slow to believe in Christ’s power to raise Himself from the dead, 
which was certainly sinful on their part but for all that was not 
infidelity. (De Eccl. Militante, lib. 3, cap. 17.) 

Bellarmine then proceeds to reconcile ‘‘the traditional 
belief’ as he calls it, which says that Mary alone kept the 
faith over the Paschal Sabbath, with the corresponding 
tradition that the Church.as such has never completely lost 
the faith. On the one hand, he reasons, “It would be danger- 
ous to say that only the Blessed Virgin kept the faith 
because this would mean that the Church was at least 
temporarily destroyed, since one person cannot constitute 
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the Church.’”’ On the other hand, there is no need of saying 
that the apostles actually apostatized from their belief in 
the divine power of Christ, but only that, ““They did not 
explicitly believe in His Resurrection, to which, in fact, they 
were not bound under penalty of infidelity until Jesus had 
publicly and expressly manifested Himself in His Risen 
Body.”’ It was Mary’s special glory, therefore, to have 
believed explicitly and unwaveringly that her Divine Son 
would rise the next day from the grave in spite of all 
appearances to the contrary. 

In the next century St. Alphonsus Liguori, the founder 
of the Redemptorists, was to expatiate on this theme in his 
classic work on The Glories of Mary. When describing 
the various practices of piety in honor of the Blessed Virgin, 
he places special emphasis on the Marian Saturday. He 
writes: 

It is well known that Saturday has been set aside by the Church 
as Mary’s Day because it was on the Sabbath after the death of her 
Son that she remained unshaken in her faith. For this reason, the 
clients of Mary are careful to honor her on that day by some par- 
ticular devotion and especially by fasting . . . . I affirm that those 
who practice this devotion can hardly be lost; not that I mean to say 
that if they die in mortal sin the Blessed Virgin will deliver them, 
but that those who practice it will, through Mary’s help, find perse- 
verance in God’s grace easy and obtain from her a happy death. All 
the members of our little Congregation who are able to do so prac- 
tice this devotion. I say those who are able to do so; for if our health 
does not permit it, at least we should on Saturdays content ourselves 
with one dish at a meal, or observe an ordinary fast, or abstain from 
fruit, or something for which we have a relish. On Saturdays we 
should always practice some devotion in honor of Our Blessed Lady, 
receive Holy Communion, or hear Mass, visit an image of Mary, or 
something of that sort.® 


St. Alphonsus practiced what he preached. We read in 
his biography that he fasted every Saturday in honor of 


5St. Alphonsus Liguori, Glories of Mary (Brooklyn: Redemptorist Fathers, 1927), 
Part III, No. 5; Part V, No. 4. 
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his Blessed Mother who, it is said, preserved him in his bap- 
tismal innocence till his death in 1787, at the age of ninety- 
one. 

Forty years later, the Mother of God showed her predi- 
lection for the vigil of Sunday as her own day when she 
appeared to Catherine Laboure in the marvelous visions 
that have since become crystallized in the devotion of the 
Miraculous Medal. ‘The first apparition occurred on the 
18th of July, 1830, the vigil of the Feast of St. Vincent de 
Paul. The second apparition, at which Catherine was 
given her commission concerning the Miraculous Medal, 
took place on November 27th, the Saturday before the first 
Sunday of Advent. 

More than a hundred years have passed since that Sat- 
urday visit of Our Lady to the city of Paris. In the mean- 
time Sister Catherine has been raised to the dignity of the 
Blessed and the devotion which the Mother of Jesus com- 
missioned her to propagate has penetrated into all the 
countries of the Christian world. From that Saturday in 
November, in the words of Pius XI, ‘““The diffusion of the 
Miraculous Medal has been most marvelous. By means of 
it, God has been most generous in working countless mir- 
acles even to the present day.” 

Space forbids our giving more than passing mention to 
another famous appearance of the Blessed Virgin in the 
mid-nineteenth century. The witnesses of this heavenly 
Visitation at La Salette, France, were two young shepherd 
children, Maximum Giraud and Melanie Calvat. Mary’s 
message was a plea to the people of France to be more faith- 
ful in their attendance at Mass and to purify themselves 
from what Pius IX called their national mortal sin—the 
profanation of Sunday. Our Lady of La Salette appeared 
only once, but the memory of that one visit has, if anything, 
become more vivid with the passage of years. Thousands 
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of pilgrims annually climb the hill that marks the spot 
where the apparition took place on September 19, 1846, 
the Saturday of Ember Week and the Vigil of the Feast of 
the Seven Dolors.° 

Conscious of Mary’s repeated preferences in this regard, 
the Church has for centuries officially sanctioned the dedica- 
tion of Saturday to the Mother of God. We are not sur- 
prised, therefore, that within the last several decades the 
Holy See has renewed these pledges of fidelity to Mary’s 
wishes by endowing with the richest indulgences certain 
pious practices and prayers in Our Lady’s honor. 

In 1889, under Pope Leo XIII, the Congregation on 
Indulgences granted a plenary indulgence to all the faithful 
who resolve to perform some devout exercise in honor of 
Our Lady of the Rosary for fifteen uninterrupted Satur- 
days, if they devoutly recite at least one-third of the Rosary 
or meditate on its mysteries in some other manner (Raccolta, 
No. 362). 

On the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of the defini- 
tion of the Immaculate Conception, the Holy Office decreed 
that the faithful may gain a plenary indulgence on each of 
the twelve Saturdays immediately preceding the 8th of 
December, if they devote some time to prayer or medita- 
tion in honor of the mystery of Mary’s Immaculate Con- 
ception (Raccolta, No. 334). 

And finally, in 1912, the same Roman Congregation 
issued a decree which plainly anticipated the promises of 
Fatima. A plenary indulgence would be gained by all the 
faithful who on the first Saturday of each month perform 
some special exercises in honor of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
Immaculate in order to atone for the blasphemies whereby 
the same Blessed Virgin is reviled. Benedict XV by a 





6This feast was formerly celebrated on the Third Sunday in September. 
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rescript in his own hand extended the provisions of this 
decree to include a plenary indulgence at the hour of death 
if this devout exercise of reparation is performed on the first 
Saturday of eight successive months. The only further con- 
dition is the acceptance of death with resignation from the 
hand of God and at least a mental invocation of the Holy 
Name of Jesus (Raccolta, No. 335). 

This brings us down to 1917 and back to Fatima and 
the devotion to Our Lady under that title. If there is any 
lingering suspicion that this devotion smacks of fancy nov- 
elty and has not that historical background which we 
instinctively look for in matters of this kind, we can easily 
convince ourselves to the contrary. Fatima with its dedica- 
tion of Saturday to the Mother of God has its roots deep 
down in the soil of Catholic tradition. In his radio mes- 
sage of last May, addressed to half a million pilgrims who 
were gathered at the Portuguese shrine, Pope Pius XII con- 
gratulated his listeners on having enrolled themselves in ‘‘a 
Crusade for the conquest—the re-conquest—of the King- 
dom of the Madonna, which is the Kingdom of God.”’ This 
statement is no idle rhetoric. Viewed in the light of past 
history, we can safely look upon Fatima as destined to 
become the crowning glory of the Blessed Virgin in modern 
times. When the Albigenses in the twelfth century threat- 
ened to overrun western Europe with their unnatural doc- 
trine of a god of evil, they were checked at what seemed to 
be the height of their power by Our Lady of the Rosary. In 
the sixteenth century when the Moslem hordes were 
pressing against the very gates of Rome, they were crushed 
at Lepanto by Mary, invoked under the title “Mary Help 
of Christians.’” We do not presume, therefore, in trusting 
that the hydra of Communism and Rationalism in our own 
day will finally be overcome, with our co-operation, by 
Our Lady of Fatima. 
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Summer Sessions 


[EDIToRS’ NOTE: In our March number (p. 94) we published some announce- 
ments concerning summer courses of special value to religious. We are quite 
willing to print such notices if they are sent to us spontaneously and if space per- 
mits. We give here some further announcements sent to us after the publication of 
the March number. ] 

The College of St. Catherine, St. Paul, Minnesota, offers an insti- 
tute on Catholic Social Teaching and the Problems of Today for 
Sisters and laywomen who are faculty members in Social Science 
Departments of Catholic women’s colleges. June 16-28. Courses 
by Father John F. Cronin, S.S., Ph.D., of the NCWC and the Cath- 
olic University of America Summer School, and by Elizabeth Mor- 
rissy, Ph.D., Professor of Economics and Political Science at the 
College of Notre Dame of Maryland. For further information 
write to Sister Mary Edward, Department of Sociology, The College 
of St. Catherine, St. Paul 1, Minnesota. 

St. Louis University offers a 6-week institute in Thomistic 
Philosophy. June 23-July 30. The institute is under the direction 
of Father Robert J. Henle, S.J., M.A., S.T.L., and Doctor Vernon 
Bourke, M.A., Ph.D., both of the Philosophy Department of the 
University. Other members of the department will conduct the 
regular courses. Anton C. Pegis, M.A., Ph.D., President of the 
Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies of Toronto, will deliver 
some special lectures during the first week (June 23-28). Father 
Gerald B. Phelan, Ph.D., F.R.S.C., Director of the Mediaeval Insti- 
tute, University of Notre Dame, will be a visiting professor during 
the week of June 30-July 5. For further information write to the 
Reverend Robert J. Henle, S.J., St. Louis University, St. Louis 3, 
Missouri. 

The summer session plans of Loretto Heights College, Loretto, 
Colorado, include two special features for religious women. The 
first is a course on Christian Morality to be conducted by Father 
Joseph Duhamel, S.J., Professor of Moral Theology at Woodstock 
College, Woodstock, Maryland. The second is a Guidance Clinic for 
Sisters who are deans, principals, counselors, or advisers of college and 
high school students. This clinic will be conducted by Father Gerald 
Kelly, S.J., a member of our editorial board. Father Duhamel’s 
course is a part of the regular summer session, June 30-August 2. 
The guidance clinic will be an intensive short session, August 18-28. 
For further information write to The Dean, Loretto Heights College, 
Loretto, Colorado. 
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St. Jane de Chantal and 
the Difficulties of Meditation 
Edward J. Carney, O.S.F.S. 


HE relationship between St. Francisde Sales andSt. Jane 
de Chantal, embracing friendship, spiritual direction, 
and collaboration in founding the Order of the Visita- 

tion of Holy Mary, is well known. If ever anyone was 
able to reduce to practice the spiritual teaching of the 
saintly Bishop of Geneva, it was St. Jane de Chantal. She 
was best qualified, both from the standpoint of her close 
association with him and also from the fact that in her own 
right she was a saint. Since ordinarily the religious of today 
experiences difficulties in meditation, it might be helpful to 
consider the plan of meditation recommended by St. Francis 
de Sales and to deduce from the statements of St. Jane the 
degree of success she and the first sisters of the Visitation 
experienced in practicing it. 

St. Francis places meditation in the first or lowest degree 
of prayer and defines it as follows: ‘‘Meditation is no other 
thing than an attentive thought, voluntarily reiterated or 
entertained in the mind, to excite the will to holy and 
salutary affections and resolutions.’ He distinguishes it 
from contemplation, which he regards as a higher type of 
prayer characterized by a permanent attention to things 
divine: ‘‘We meditate to gather the love of God, but having 
gathered it we contemplate God... . Contemplation is no 
other thing than a loving, simple and permanent attention 
to divine things.’’ In outline form the method of medita- 
tion proposed by St. Francis de Sales is as follows: 

1. Preparation—the placing of one’s self in the presence 

of God together with a prayer for inspiration. 





1Saint Francois de Sales, Oeuvres, Vol. IV, Traitté de Amour de Dieu (Annecy: 
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2. Considerations. 

3. Affections and resolutions. 

4. Conclusion—a combination of acts of thanksgiving, 
oblation, and petition, the recitation of the Pater 


and Ave, and the choice of a spiritual bouquet.” 


Though the plan met with success and theoretically 
was excellent, St. Francis de Sales did not insist on a slavish 
adherence to it, nor did he propose this form of prayer as 
easy, for he writes of “‘meditation, which almost always is 
performed with difficulty, labor, and reasoning.’”’* A very 
practical example of these difficulties is found in the works 
of St. Jane de Chantal which deal with the spiritual direc- 
tion of her nuns; and though three centuries separate our 
day from those times, the problems of meditation were very 
much the same then as now. 

The difficulties with meditation lie in the individual 
concerned and may be considered either as entailing guilt or 
as devoid of it. The first type is well expressed by St. Jane 
when she says: “Our Savior ordinarily takes away from 
souls who voluntarily offend Him, even in small things, 
the sweetness of devotion, and they remain dry and arid 
without any taste for God in their prayers and spiritual 
exercises.’’* Perhaps the significant words would be volun- 
tarily and even in small things. It is inconceivable that con- 
tinual and willful violations, in which there is necessarily a 
depreciation of the rule, would have no effect on one’s 
ability to meditate. Whatever else it may be, the religious 
life certainly entails sacrifice. Voluntary faults against the 
rule spring from that form of pride known as selfishness. 
Repeated, they give rise to the habit of selfishness and hence 
conflict with the spirit of sacrifice essential to the religious 


J. Nierat, 1894), p. 307. 
2Ibid., Vol. III, Introduction a la Vie Devote (Annecy: J. Nierat, 1893), pp. 34-57. 
3]bid., IV, 323. 
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life. Since the whole behavior pattern of such a religious . 
is centered on self, it is little wonder that the object to 
which he should be attentive, namely, God, finds no place 
in his thoughts. Therefore, when one does experience 
trouble at meditation, an examination of conscience on the 
faults relative to one’s state together with a resolution of 
amendment is first of all in order. St. Jane recommends 
that the religious should be such outside meditation as he 
wishes to be in it. 

There are, however, other problems in which the indi- 
vidual is probably guiltless, and psychologically they are 
reduced to the difficulties inherent in the question of atten- 
tion. It isa well-known fact that even under ordinary cir- 
cumstances the fixation of attention upon the same object 
for an indefinite period of time is impossible. Even the 
periodic variations of the blood’s flow to the brain may 
affect the attention and diminish the clarity of the object. 
Other conditions, such as exhaustion, nervous fatigue, and 
worry, likewise interrupt the continuity of one’s attention 
to an object and prevent the reproduction of mental images 
and the proper connection of thought. Small wonder, then, 
if in meditation, which requires consideration of things 
divine and relies to a degree on the power of imagination, 
a wandering of the attention is experienced! 

Though her language lacks the scientific precision of 
the psychologist, St. Jane nevertheless realized that distrac- 
tions varied with the emotional stability of different reli- 
gious. She pointed out that meditation may be made in two 
ways, one in which the prescribed formula is carried out, 
the other beset with real difficulties and termed the medita- 
tion of suffering. This latter form is marked by distrac- 
tions and either a total or a partial inability to follow the 
classical form of meditation in its considerations, affections, 
and resolutions. Though these mechanical features of 
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meditation cannot always be realized through the func- 
tioning of the intelligence, memory, and imagination, the 
religious maintains control of his will. Provided that the 
distractions are involuntary, there is no cause for disturb- 
ance, for in spite of them a good meditation has been made. 
However, it is a known fact that repeated failures at medi- 
tation inevitably produce a feeling of anxiety. While to 
some this might be indicative of a desire to rid one’s self of 
these distractions and make progress in the way of God, 
this anxiety really springs from self-centeredness in which 
the religious seeks for himself the consolation offered by 
meditation instead of seeking God, the real object of medi- 
tation. As a remedy against such anxiety St. Jane recom- 
mends the humble acceptance of these difficulties as a trial 
allowed by God, the cultivation of a spirit of tranquillity, 
and the determination to remain in God’s presence even in 
spite of distractions. This remaining in the presence of God 
through exclusion of voluntary distractions, with or with- 
out the experience of good thoughts, is considered as prayer 
by Saint Jane. Thus she goes on to say that, provided there 
be no willful distractions, the entire period passed in medi- 
tation can be considered as a prayer in the sight of God, who 
is as well pleased with the humble suffering of involuntary 
distractions as with the good thoughts experienced in more 
favorable times. Asa matter of fact, the saint regards this in- 
ability to project the mental images necessary for considera- 
tions and affections as a special grace whereby God cor- 
rects the negligence of the religious and makes him progress 
in virtue. Under the stress of such conditions and with the 
proper mental and spiritual outlook, the religious learns 
the virtues of humility, resignation, patience, and fidelity 
to God. Asa word of comfort to such tried souls, St. Jane 
says that their condition is fortunate; for just as a candle 
burns itself out before the Blessed Sacrament, so their life 
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is consumed in the presence of God. 

Yet St. Jane recognizes that certain mechanical features, 
such as reading a book or uttering aspirations, serve as an 
aid to meditation when the religious experiences this dry- 
ness. ‘“You ask me, if when you cannot make your medi- 
tation because of distractions you may read as a means of 
furthering your devotion. My child, take a book and read 
three or four lines; stop, and consider what you have read. 
When you find your mind wandering, begin to read again, 
and in this manner make your meditation.”* By way of 
example the saint mentions that, when distractions persist 
even in spite of all efforts to get rid of them, the religious 
may say the Pater or ejaculatory prayers of love such as, 
“My good Savior, You are the sole support of my soul.... 
You are my consolation, my repose... . as long as [ live I 
shall never cease loving You.”’ In that condition of extreme 
fatigue, ‘‘l’ame....st fort accablée,’’ where there seems to be 
no power of acting, the soul should make the prayer of rev- 
erence, of submission and suffering, of conformity, of pov- 
erty of spirit, saying to God: “‘I am a dry and arid land, my 
Savior .... but I ask for nothing. When it pleases You, 
You will send the showers of Your grace.’’® 

Finally, St. Jane urges perseverance in meditation, no 
matter what the obstacle, and gives the following advice to 
tried souls: ‘‘May the Savior live and reign in our souls 
amidst the desolations and darknesses. He is our guiding 
light, and since He is leading us, we have no fear of going 
astray. Even though we neither see Him nor experience 
anything at meditation, it makes no difference; He is still 
with us. Upon this foundation of spiritual dryness we 
must erect a solid faith, a firm confidence in God, and a 
4Sainte Jeanne-Francoise Frémyot de Chantal, Sa Vie et Ses Oeuvres, (Paris: E. 
Plon et Cie., 1874-78), III, 462. 


5]bid., II, 534. 
®[bid., II, 337, 340. 
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loving submission to His wishes. To every type of spir- 
itual dryness we must say: ‘I believe; my hope is greater 
than if I were experiencing consolation; I am pleased that 
I have no consolations, and I wish to say simply: My God, 
You belong to me, and I belong to You.’ After that we 
must remain in peace.’’” 





Communications 


Reverend Fathers: 
Teaching Sisters, particularly superiors, principals, and activity 
officers (sponsors of class organizations, dramatics, contests, social 
events, etc.), find in the complexity of their daily routine an obstacle 
which persistently interferes with proper prayer habits and consistent 
mental prayer. They maintain that their teaching and subsidiary 
employments, increased because of a shortage of members and because 
of the requirements of education and the demands of society, tax 
their powers to such a degree that they are unable physically, intel- 
lectually, and even morally to carry on an effective prayer life. 

Is there a counter objection to this problem in the lives of many 
saints? For example, a St. Bernard, a St. Charles Borromeo, 
a St. Jane Frances de Chantal, St. Philip Neri, St. Robert Bellarmine 
and, nearer to our own times, the Curé of Ars. Don Bosco, St. Made- 
leine Sophie Barat, St. Frances Xavier Cabrini and Matt Talbot. 
Here are men and women of affairs—civic, monastic, household and 
other—who lived the busiest lives, yet who kept their interior so 
closely united to God that they attained sanctity. 

In the cases of all these, however, might it be that these holy per- 
sons were so.versed and practiced in prayer before they became 
involved in other works that the latter could not infringe on the 
prayer habit which had become second nature? 

If an affirmative answer to this last question does not account for 
the contrast, where should the over-busy principal or teacher look 
for the reason why the saints succeed and she fails? What is she not 
doing that they did? It would seem that she cannot change the 
environmental factors of her busy lilfe; is there a way for her to 
recondition them?—A Sister. 


TIbid., III, 459-460. 
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Reverend Fathers: 

In response to the invitation for ideas on prayer, a brief sketch of 
a rather novel idea carried out in our community might be helpful to 
others also. One morning our Mother Superior announced that she 
would like to have an open forum discussion on the subject of recol- 
lection. She explained that active participation would be voluntary, 
but that she would like to have all the Sisters present, and suggested 
that each of us become acquainted with at least one author on the sub- 
ject. A few days later we each received an outline on recollection in 
order to organize our thinking. The lead questions were: What is 
recollection? Why practice it? How prepare myself for it? How 
acquire it? What are its benefits? Mother Superior presided at the 
open forum and tactfully encouraged, restrained, and summarized 
the discussions. Her blackboard sketch of a nun reaching up to God, 
filled in gradually as the discussion progressed, gave a graphic picture 
of the what, why, and how of recollection. 

In addition to the knowledge acquired through the intensive 
preparatory reading and that learned at the forum, one special benefit 
has been greater alertness in our subsequent meditations and spiritual 
readings, enabling us to make the applications to our daily life mcre 
fruitful. 

About a month after this forum, Mother Superior distributed a 
questionnaire in order to gauge the practical results. Her report to us, 
briefly summarized, showed that: 100% of the Sisters found the 
forum stimulating; 91% reported greater interest in prayer, spiritual 
reading, and an interior life of recollection; 73% learned something 
new and an additional 14% found the material not new but 
refreshing; 89% reported holy ambitions aroused; and 91% desired 
periodic forums. 

Our superior was gratified at the results. She had initiated the 
practice because we seemed to be experiencing the same difficulties as 
those mentioned in Father Ellard’s article in the January issue, i.e., that 
in prayer we need to build up interest and acquire more knowledge. 

“In this age of stress in work and constant distraction,’’ Mother 
said, “‘we must use some of the tactics that modern advertisers use to 
force the attention of the public to their advertisements. We, too, 
must use some means to inveigle our minds in an attractive way to 
greater interest in and deeper knowledge of spiritual things. The 
open forum seems to be one way of helping many souls simultaneously 
achieve this goal.’’—A Sister. 
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Reverend Fathers: 

I am a priest and a religious, also a retreat master of a sort. And 
I am restricting my communication to the daily meditation. 

Candidly, I must say that I am surprised when I hear some reli- 
gious say that they find it hard to meditate or to practice mental 
prayer, which is supposed to be the result of meditation. In retreats 
I tell my rapt listeners that meditation is so easy, that I, who make a 
meditation of one full hour each day according to the Constitutions, 
marvel how religious can find a meditation of half an hour each day 
too long. Why, I do not see how in half an hour one can even get a 
good start! I tell them of about a dozen different methods of medi- 
tation, and that with such ease and enthusiasm that the spontaneous 
reaction to my talk is: ‘“‘Why, Father, you make it seem so easy, and 
yet it is so hard. How I wish it were as you say! What a wonder- 
ful method you must have! How do you do it!” 

Truth to tell—and a most humiliating confession it probably is 
—I haven’t much of a method at all. Oh yes; I can make a good 
meditation by using any of the dozen or so methods that I so glibly 
explain; and I can put my head in my hands and meditate without 
any book; but as a matter of plain fact I almost all the time do use a 
book, following the so-called spiritual-reading method. I use a book! 
And still more shocking is the revelation that it doesn’t matter what 
kind of book it is, as long as it is a spiritual book. I do not have to 
select a book or a meditation in a book to suit my needs for the hour 
or the day to suit my mood at the moment. Though I usually do 
prefer to use a meditation book, with meditations in form, any book 
will do at any time. I just open my book and start to read, and I never 
get far before I am meditating, letting that particular thought soak 
in, applying it to myself, sending little affections to God, making 
resolutions. And thus I go on and on, as a bee flies from flower to 
flower, merely nodding at one, so to speak, and delaying at another. 
And before I know it the hour is getting dangerously near its close. 
Dangerously, I say; for I make it a point to spend the last fifteen 
minutes in a threefold colloquy, one with Our Lady, who then takes 
me by the hand and leads me to the Savior for my second colloquy 
and for the presentation of my resolution also to Him, and then 
between Jesus and Mary I am ushered into the presence of the Eternal 
Father for the third and last colloquy. Those are heart-to-heart talks 


without a book! 
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What a confession to make! I am confused and ashamed when I 
think of all the wonderful, almost seraphic systems of mental prayer 
that others have. But I don’t care. I have been a religious—and a 
religious first, thanks be to God—for over thirty years. I have 
faithfully made a meditation of one full hour every single day. And 
it has been one of the great joys of my life. I never find it difficult. 
I am not bothered much with sleepiness, but when I am it can easily 
be overcome by attention to posture. It does not matter to me when 
I make the meditation or where. Just let me pick up my meditation 
book or my spiritual book and settle down anywhere, in chapel, in 
my room, on the train—and I’m off with my own wonderful little 
system of mental prayer. 

But now confusion and shame again overwhelm me. In spirit I 
see a host of readers point an accusing finger at me and say: ‘“‘Why, 
the good Father is confusing spiritual reading with mental prayer. 
He probably doesn’t know how to pray at all. Maybe he’s just 
fooling himself.’’ 

Alas! alas! it may be so. May God have mercy on me, the sinner! 
I don’t know. But I do know that many a time and oft have I placed 
my book aside with a sigh of regret like a man who has just breathed 
the atmosphere of another world and must step back into the sordid 
realities of things terrestrial. And I do know that, method or no 
method or sadly faulty method, my daily meditation is one of God’s 
great graces to me. Thank God that I am a religious! 


Reverend Fathers: 

After more than twenty years of mental prayer, I found that I 
could no longer feel satisfied with that type of prayer; in fact I could 
no longer meditate, but I did not know it at the time. I thought 
there was something wanting on my part, and so I tried to read 
everything I could get hold of that dealt with mental prayer, hoping 
to find the solution of my problem, but all in vain. 

It never occurred to me to refer my prayer trouble to a confessor. 
I never wanted to own up to myself that I could not meditate, because 
I was under the impression that inability to meditate was the first 
step in my downfall. I knew of no other prayer for me. I had heard 
about contemplative prayer, but I thought that was only for clois- 
tered persons. Then, too, in the first retreat of my religious life, the 
retreat master remarked that contemplative prayer, such as cloistered 
nuns practice, seemed to him hardly consistent with our times. 
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About eight years ago, it so happened that a religious priest sub- 
stituted here in our parish. In confession I told him that I wanted to 
lead a life of closer union with Our Lord. I was questioned about my 
prayer, and then gradually introduced into the prayer of simplicity. 

As soon as I commenced to practice this prayer, I felt at home, 
for this was just what I had been longing for. There were some 
difficulties at first, such as darkness, apparent inactivity, and so forth. 
Fortunately, I had ample opportunity for continued direction, since 
this priest stayed several months. 


The effects of this prayer were immediate. I found it easier to 
obey, to be charitable, and suffer uncomplainingly. In short, it 
brought about my conversion. I feel that I could have been in this 
about ten years sooner. How many mistakes and sins I could have 
avoided, for now / see. With this prayer of simplicity all good things 
have come to me, but I long to advance still more in prayer. 

—Teaching Sister. 


[EpiIrors’ NOTE: A number of excellent communications have not yet been pub- 
lished. We shall probably have to digest these, as our space is limited and many of 
the ideas have already been expressed at least once. This does not mean that further 
communications on prayer will not be welcome. By all means, if you have some 
ideas to contribute to this worthy cause, send them on. Address letters for this 
department to: The Editors, Review for Religious, St. Mary's College, St. Marys, 
Kansas. ] 





| TEACH CATECHISM 


Teachers of catechism will welcome the three volumes of I Teach Catechism 
by the Rt. Rev. Msgr. M. A. Schumacher (Benziger Brothers, New York, 1946). 
These teachers’ manuals give a systematic presentation and explanation of the doc- 
trinal content of the official Revised Editions (1941) of the Baltimore Catechisms 
Nos. 1 and 2 and of the First Communion Catechism based on those texts. The 
contents are organized according to grades: Volume I for Grades 1 and 2; Volume 
II for Grades 3, 4, and 5; and Volume III for Grades 6, 7, and 8. The author's 
method is positive: the knowledge and love of God, the happiness that normally 
results even in this life from full Catholic living—these are emphasized throughout. 
Of special value are the many practical illustrations and examples scattered through 
the work. The third volume is particularly rich in this respect. Not only grade 
school teachers, but high school and college teachers of religion, and preachers too, 
may find useful material here. At the beginning of each volume an introductory 
section gives detailed instructions on the teaching method. Adequate indexes com- 
plete a truly noteworthy contribution to modern catechetical literature. 




















In Praise of Praise 
Richard L. Rooney, S.J. 


[EDITORS’ NOTE: The substance of this article appeared in the form of notes in the 
Faculty Adviser, February, 1947, p. 2.] 


T THE COLLEGE where I was once stationed, we 
had two football coaches in succession. Both were 
equally equipped in gridiron tactics and experience. 

Their squads, too, were of about equal caliber. Yet one of 
the coaches turned out only a mediocre team. ‘The other 
managed to lead his team through an undefeated season into 
a big bowl game. 

What accounted for the differences in their respective 
teams? 

Briefly, it came down to this: the one coach, a razor- 
tongued chap, drove his men unmercifully—with never a 
kind word to lighten the lashings. “The other worked his 
men just as hard, but he was at the same time quick with a 
compliment whenever a play was well executed or when 
some particular player turned in a neat performance. ‘The 
one coach, as a result, soured his squad by carping criticism; 
the other sparked his outfit to continuous victory. 


The Lesson Applied 


The policies and methods employed by the two coaches 
can provide us religious and teachers with a valuable lesson: 
we would get much better results in our classrooms, and 
community life would be much more pleasant for all of us, 
if we passed out compliments more freely and much more 
frequently. 

It is perfectly true that we religious are not working 
just to please our fellowmen. All that we are really seeking 
is God’s approval. But it is equally true, nevertheless, 
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that complimentary remarks coming from others give. us 
legitimate pleasure and encouragement—even when the 
compliments given are not wholly deserved. When they 
are deserved, however, they give us double pleasure: on the 
one hand because they afford us personal consolation; on 
the other, because God’s work in us has been recognized and 
acknowledged. 


Why Not More Frequently? 


Would not superiors be wise to recognize the good 
work done by their subjects and to praise them more often 
for it? It is quite true, as a friend of mine once wrote, that 
the “‘red pavilion of His Heart”’ is the religious’ anchorage; 
hence compliments should not lift, and rebukes should not 
depress. The fact remains, however, that a kind and 
encouraging word spoken here or there does help one along 
to serve God even better. We have the example of Christ 
Himself and the praise that He gave to those with whom 
He came in contact. Here is but another way in which we 
can follow Him and live out His spirit. 


Really, it is one of the easiest and most pleasant pastimes 
on earth to put lip and tongue to work saying nice things. 
There is never any bitter after-taste from such expressions 
as, ““That was a beautiful job you turned in on the play the 
other night!”’ or, “I hear that your mission project is going 
over grand!”’ 


And it is even easier to pass on some laudatory remark 
that has been made of another. “I heard several say that 
your choir sang superbly this morning.’’ And even though 
the choir flatted a few times, the choir director or directress 
beams happily. ‘‘By the way, I overheard the principal 
say that you’re working miracles with that ‘hopeless 
class.’ ’’ And the complimented party goes back to that 
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difficult class fully determined to do an even better job— 
for the children and for Christ. 


In the Community 

Whether in religion or not, men and women appreciate 
getting a pleasant greeting, an encouraging word, an occa- 
sional compliment. ‘They are not averse even to a little 
honest flattery! Ordinarily religious can get these attentions 
only from their fellow religious; and if they are not forth- 
coming, Christ’s interests suffer. Doubtless many religious 
will have to account some day for the kindly and apprecia- 
tive words they have not spoken! How much more hap- 
piness there would be in religious houses the world over if 
all religious put themselves out—yjust once every day—to 
seek, find out, and make mention of the things in one 
another that are worthy of approval! By doing this reli- 
gious show God that they see Him shining out of His 
workers. “They praise Him in praising them. 

I read once of an author who used to keep a scrapbook 
containing all the good things critics had said of his work. 
When at times he felt depressed, he would flick through the 
pages and pick up enough courage and inspiration to carry 
on with his work. What a help it is to all of us, when 
similarly depressed, to open up our memory-book and 
recall something complimentary our fellow religious once 
said of us. 

In the Classroom 

The practice of paying compliments to those in the 
community will inevitably carry over to the classroom, the 
laundry, the operating room, the orphanage, the slum, the 
confessional—wherever our work may carry us. Show us 
a class, for example, in which the teacher is quick to give 
out timely words of praise and encouragement, and we will 
show you a class of boys and girls who are alert, docile, and 
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interested. Many a soul has gone away from contact with 
a priest or religious encouraged to carry on the struggle, 
inspirited by a word of praise. On the other hand, many a 
girl and boy, many a man and woman have had their 
. feelings injured permanently by the harsh, hard, sarcastic 
words of some professed follower of the gentle-spoken 
Master! Christ was not afraid to say, ‘“Well done, good 
and faithful servant.’’ Why then should we be reluctant 
to commend others publicly now and then—even though 
they may not be too good, nor too faithful! 

A word of praise, of encouragement, of approval is 
easily spoken. It gives others much genuine pleasure. It 
gives a boost to the Kingdom of God. It is one sure way of 
showing that we are truly His disciples having love, out- 
spoken love, for one another. 





Questions and Answers 


According to our constitutions the second year novices “two months 
before their profession shall be withdrawn from all exterior work . . . so 
that for two full months they may strengthen themselves in their vocation 
and prepare for their profession." Granted that the novices are at the 
novitiate would “all exterior work" include domestic work, such as would 
be necessary in the laundry, kitchen, refectory, and the like, or is work of 
this nature permissible? 


The prescription of the constitutions requiring that the second 
year novices be withdrawn from all external work two months 
before their profession is to be understood in the light of paragraph 
IV of the instruction regarding the second year of novitiate issued by 
the S. Congregation of Religious, November 3, 1921 (See REVIEW 
FOR RELIGIOUS, IV [1945], 123). From this it is clear that during 
the last two months of the second year the novices are to be with- 
drawn from all external works in which they may have been engaged 
for their own training during the second year. It does not mean that 
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they may not be employed in the ordinary manual labor which all the 
novices are accustomed to do in the novitiate house. 


pee 

A novice received the habit August 15, 1944, and was sent away 
November 15, 1945. She was readmitted December 31, 1945, and again 
received the habit January 21, 1946. Must this novice repeat the two 
years of novitiate, or could she be allowed to make her profession in view 
of the fact that before she was sent away she had completed her can- 
onical year? 

When the novice was sent away, the bond which existed between 
her and the institute was broken, as it would be in the case of a pro- 
fessed religious who left or was sent away. Canon 640, § 2 provides 
as follows in the case of a professed religious who left after obtaining 
an indult of secularization: ‘If, by virtue of an apostolic idult, he is 
received again into the institute, he must make a new novitiate and 
profession and his place amongst the professed members must be 
reckoned from the day of his new profession.”’ If this be true of a 
professed religious it would be equally true of a novice who had left 
or had been dismissed. The novice in question may be received again 
without any dispensation, since she had not as yet made her profes- 
sion of first vows. She need not make a new postulancy, but she must 
make the two full years of novitiate again, unless a dispensation is 
obtained for the second year. In the case of a congregation approved 
by the Holy See, such a dispensation would have to be obtained from 
the S. Congregation of Religious. In the case of a diocesan congre- 
gation, the local ordinary could grant it provided that the constitu- 
tions do not require the second year of novitiate for the validity of the 
religious profession (Code Commission, February 12, 1935). 


= 
When a person is making the Way of the Cross, should he face the 
station or the altar, when genuflecting? 


There is no positive legislation on this point as far as could be 
ascertained. In fact there is no obligation to genuflect at all when 
making the stations privately. Several instructions issued by the 
Holy See regarding the manner of making the Way of the Cross in a 
church, when there is a large congregation present, prescribe that the 
faithful should remain in their places, turn towards the station 
before which a priest, accompanied by two acolytes, is saying the 
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prescribed prayers, and genuflect with the priest. This would seem to 
indicate that the genuflection is to be directed to the station, not to the 
altar. The reason for this would probably be that the genuflection 
is made to honor the Holy Cross of Our Lord represented by the 
wooden cross of the station; it is not intended as an act of adoration 
of Our Lord in the Blessed Sacrament. 


oo 

In an early number of Review for Religious (II, p. 31) it was stated: 
"Given the normal indications of a genuine vocation to the religious life 
. .. the strict obligation to heed such a divine call cannot be imposed on 
anyone, for it is not a matter that is necessary for salvation." However, 
on p. 204 of Book IV of the Catholic University series of high school reli- 
gion texts, we read: "St. Vincent de Paul said that it was very difficult, if 
not impossible, to save one's soul in a state of life in which God does not 
wish one to be." Are these statements reconcilable? 


Since we do not know the context of St. Vincent’s statement, we 
do not wish to say whether there is really a conflict between his words 
and those of Father Risk (the author of the article in the Review). 
However, it may help to clarify matters if we say a word about the 
theological teaching concerning the obligation of following a reli- 
gious vocation. The question is not quite as simple as it is some- 
times portrayed. 


All theologians would agree, we believe, on these points: 
(1) Normally to refuse to follow even a clearly recognized call to 
the religious life is not in itself a sin, for a vocation is ordinarily a 
counsel, not a command. (2) In exceptional cases, the neglect of a 
vocation would be a mortal sin: for example, if one had vowed to 
enter religion and then, without excuse or dispensation, refused to 
fulfill his vow; or if God, by a private revelation, should impose this 
precept on an individual; or if the individual should be convinced 
that he could save his soul only by entering religion. 


It is this last-mentioned point that is the center of difficulty in the 
theological treatises. “Theologians ask: does one who neglects a call 
to the religious life endanger his salvation, and if so, how greatly? 
They are not agreed as to the answer. Some think that a serious risk 
of salvation is incurred by all who neglect a divine vocation. Ac- 
cording to this opinion those who refuse to follow the divine call 
deprive themselves of abundant special graces and receive only ordi- 


‘ 
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nary graces. With these ordinary graces they can, strictly speaking, 
save their souls but only with such great difficulty that they are not 
likely to do so. Though he stated that he did not wish to give an 
absolute answer to this question, St. Alphonsus Liguori leaned 
strongly to the severe view and expressed it strongly in his Theologia 
Moralis (Book IV, n. 78). Perhaps this is the meaning of St. Vin- 
cent’s words quoted in our question. 

Other theologians sponsor a milder view. They concede that 
those who follow the divine call have greater assurance of salvation; 
but they believe that, except for very special circumstances, those who 
neglect the call can still be assured of efficacious helps to salvation if 
they pray for these helps and try to lead a good life in their own 
chosen state. 

The second opinion is, we believe, the more common today and 
more in keeping with the universally-accepted principle that a voca- 
tion is normally a counsel, not acommand. For if it were practically 
impossible for all who neglect a vocation to save their souls, the dis- 
tinction between precept and counsel would be useless, even harm- 
ful, theory. 


= —_ 

The chaplain in our hospital is a zealous advocate of frequent, even 
daily, Communion for Catholic patients. Some of the Sisters object to 
this (among themselves, not to the chaplain) because it means extra work 
for nurses in preparing patients for Communion, though we are already 
short of nursing help. What do you think the Sisters should do? 

First, thank God for the zealous chaplain. Secondly, if these 
practical difficulties are really severe, talk the matter over with the 
chaplain and see if some suitable practical solution can be reached. It 
may be that the preparations can be simplified; or perhaps some vol- 
unteer help can be obtained. It is not inconceivable that some 
zealous high school or college girls might be persuaded to get up early 
and come to the hospital to help prepare the patients for Com- 
munion. At any rate, one of the genuine advantages of a Catholic 
hospital is the possibility of receiving the sacraments and other spirit- 
ual ministrations regularly. Even the terrific pressure under which 
our hospital staffs now work should not be allowed to limit these 
spiritual advantages unless it is absolutely necessary. 
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Litany of the Lorn 
Claude Kean, O.F.M. 


RANKLY, I do not like some of the modern books for 
religious. They have about them too much of the 
““‘bedside manner.”’ With large, sad eyes they look on 

the religious as though he lay sorely ill. They seldom lift 
their voice above a whisper. They hold the patient’s hand 
gently, they soothe his brow, they nod sympathetically to 
his recital of symptoms. With arm about the patient’s 
shoulders they offer him teaspoonfuls of milk, encourag- 
ing him through the ordeal of drinking. ‘“You must be 
brave,’ they admonish with a melancholy smile as at length 
they tiptoe from the room. 

To illustrate, let me quote from several such bedside 
volumes. One of them purports to paint the lights and 
shadows of religious life; but the shadows are so broad and 
so black that they are tantamount to a total eclipse. ‘““When 
you enter religious life,’”’ this book says in summary, “‘pre- 
pare to be misunderstood’’—a summary hardly flattering 
to religious superiors and religious communities. 

Another book, written for nuns so intimately that al- 
most every second sentence starts with a vocative “Yes, 
Sister—I know, Sister—It’s true, Sister,’’ is not less um- 
brageous. “‘From the moment of your profession,” it ad- 
monishes, “‘expect everything to go wrong. Superiors will 
misunderstand you [the poor superiors get it again! ]; in- 
feriors will misinterpret you. For days and weeks and even 
years, your whole world will go black. Your heart will be 
sore and your mind will be sick. You will [and here is a 
spectacle to make even angels weep] sway and stagger and 
grope your way along not understanding the why of things. 
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Your horizons are black. There are stabs in the back.’’ Is 
the author actually describing religious life? or life among 
the Al Capone gang? 

What I should like to know is this: why so much em- 
phasis on shadows? Why so much sympathetic drivel about 
misunderstandings, and misinterpretations, and maltreat- 
ment, and hardships, and troubles? Are they, like the three 
vows, features of religious life exclusively? Is our lot not 
“the common lot of all’? Do “‘shadows’’—the shadows of 
thorns and a spear and a cross—not fall upon every Chris- 
tian life? Did Christ not say, not only to religious, but to 
all: ‘If any man will come after Me, let him deny himself, 
and take up his cross daily’’? For all men, does the bearing 
away of the Kingdom of Heaven not mean “‘violence’? Is 
it not clearly written that “‘all that will live godly in Christ 
Jesus shall suffer persecution’’? 

Are we religious grown so delicate that we require 
oxygen-tent treatment for every cough? so fainthearted that 
we need special encouragement to walk through every shad- 
ow? Are we such tender hothouse plants that we need 
special shelter against every fall of the barometer? Have 
Saint Paul’s ironical words come true of us: ‘“Whereas you 
ought to be masters, you have need to be taught again what 
are the first elements of the words of God: and you are be- 
come such as have need of milk, and not of strong meat’’? 

The milk diet that such books offer does not produce 
happy results. “Everyone that is a partaker of milk,”’ Saint 
Paul adds warningly, “‘is a little child.’’ Our spiritual 
growth, in other words, is stunted. We are unfitted for the 
real rigors of religious life. Like children, we are the first to 
protest against a general inconvenience. Like children, we 
are selfish, willful, petulant, counting a scratch or a slap as 
some tragedy of insupportable weight. 

Instead of “‘milk’’ we need ‘“‘strong meat’’; instead of 
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maudlin sympathy we need, not infrequently, ridicule; 
instead of bedside ministrations we need to be told brusque- 
ly, ““Take up thy bed and walk!’’ Many of our troubles 
need the straightforward, decisive treatment that a friar once 
gave a scrupulous nun, a sacristan. She was forever seeing 
particles of hosts left on the paten after Masses. One day, 
when she timorously drew attention to some such particles 
(which were in reality nothing but bits of lint), the friar 
said, ‘‘All right, Sister, I’ll take care of it.” And he took 
the paten and blew violently upon it, ‘“Pffff!’’ 

That is the sort of treatment we not infrequently need. 
For most of our troubles, like those of the nun, are imagin- 
ary or at least grossly exaggerated. They often arise from a 
natural tendency towards introspection, self-analysis, self- 
pity, self-centeredness. That tendency feeds on condolence, 
on ‘‘milk’’; it is counteracted by supernatural treatment, by 
“strong meat.”’ 

Into the washroom of a certain monastery used to walk 
heavily a Brother whom we'll call Brother Joseph (since 
that was not his name), and to stand before the mirror there 
and to sigh aloud as though his soul were leaving him, 
“Joseph, you're a sick man!’’ And this despite his fat, 
apple-red cheeks, his hearty appetite, his capacity for sound 
sleep, his freedom from all cognizable pains! ‘‘I’m a sick 
man. Perhaps I really am. If so, I should summon a doc- 
tor, and perhaps a priest. And I should remember that in 
the long annals of mankind since Adam quite a few other 
people have been sick. But am I really quite sick? or am I 
making a major calamity of a common headache, a common 
cold? For the penchant that religious have of exaggerating 
their ailments, more than one doctor, fervent Catholic 
though he be, has exclaimed: “‘From sick religious, Lord, 
deliver us!’’ We have a talent for calling a crushing cross 
what is merely a splinter. Do we not need to learn ‘‘the 
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first elements of the words of God” regarding patient suf- 
fering? 


“I’m misunderstood” is a phrase sometimes heard in 
religious circles. It is likewise the theme song of thousands 
of people in mental hospitals throughout the land. On that 
they are unanimous, ‘I’m misunderstood.’”’ The truth of 
the matter is generally the opposite: they are understood, 
perfectly. However, a real misunderstanding is as possible 
in religious life as in secular life. It may actually occur that 
through no fault of mine my superior misreads my every 
action. It may actually fall that, unlike the “‘king’’ who 
“can do no wrong,” I, in the estimation of my community, 
can do no right. If so, then am I in a real shadow—as was 
Christ in Gethsemane, and on Calvary. Shall I complain 
at resembling Him so closely? 

Nine times of ten, however, “I’m misunderstood” 
means nothing so mystic as that. It simply means that I 
want my way and am not getting it. It means that I neg- 
lect my appointed work, or I assume large liberties unto 
myself, or I gad about on endless and pointless social calls; 
and the superior takes me to task. Whereupon I groan, ‘‘I’m 
misunderstood.”’ If, as obedience requires of me, I have no 
will of my own, no clash with the will of my superior will 
ordinarily be possible. 

Another phrase sometimes uttered by religious is the 
doleful “I’m unwanted.”’ It has a familiar ring—“Uner- 
wuenscht.”’ Perhaps it was true of the German Jews; of me 
it is undiluted nonsense. Christ wants me. “I have chosen 
you,’’ He declares. And if I behave myself, and lead the life 
that I have vowed, and do well my appointed work, and 
live in peace and harmony with my fellow religious, my 
community too will want me. For it is a truism that we are 
usually treated according to our deserts. If, therefore, I 
seem unwelcome in my community, I ought, instead of 
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sulking in my tent, to examine my conscience. 

“T’m maltreated’’ is a jeremiad also heard occasionally 
amongst us. It was the fixed persuasion of one old religious, 
who would limp into the community room and, indicating 
with a nod that he had accosted his superior in the corridor, 
would whisper fearfully, ‘‘He just gave me an awful look’’; 
and he would then be undone for the rest of the day. Seem- 
ingly, the poor man had in him something of the hypersen- 
sitivity of Ben Bolt’s Alice, who “wept with delight when 
you gave her a smile, and trembled with fear at your 
frown.”’ Can you picture any factory worker retiring thus 
gloomily to a corner and saying, ““The foreman gave me an 
awful look’? Workers are not much concerned about looks, 
but about salaries. Nor, if we have done no wrong, should 
the smiles or the frowns of superiors greatly affect us. For 
we are working not for the superior but for the salary which 
Heaven is certain to give us. 

“I’m overworked.” So complained one religious in a 
note that he left on his desk to explain his sudden departure 
from his community. (I might add, though, that he 
returned to his community about a week later, having dis- 
covered that life in the world also entails labor.) Perhaps 
I do have a great amount of work. Perhaps, in my first 
fervor, I went about the community eagerly asking all and 
sundry, ‘‘May I help?’ The permission was gladly 
accorded; for ‘‘all load the willing horse.’’ A superior gen- 
eral once remarked a tendency among older (though not 
yet feeble) religious to pass by easy stages from the active to 
the contemplative life; to free themselves from earthly dis- 
tractions and occupations one by one; to rise, like fine mist, 
from life’s troubled sea into the clear, calm blue. Perhaps 
much of their discarded work has fallen on the shoulders of 
you or me, who are not quite so old. If so, we might recall 
that work is the primal curse of the whole race, not a curse 
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pronounced only upon us. We should rather count work a 
blessing; for the happy life is invariably the full, active life. 

Asa final phrase in the Litany of the Lorn we sometimes 
hear this: “‘I suffer privations.’”’ Thus one young nun 
went about her convent tragically mute and pale-cheeked 
for a whole day because in the extremest severities of war- 
time rationing the superior had been unable to provide but- 
ter for the breakfast table that day. And thus a group of 
young religious men were in high dudgeon for weeks 
because, likewise during the wartime shortages, their favor- 
ite brands of cigarettes were not to be found in the com- 
munity supply room. And thus another group of older 
religious formally protested to high authorities because, 
also during the war, their rooms were not constantly 
heated to eighty-five degrees. ‘‘Privations!’’ Is this not 
the language of spoiled children? Are the majority of our 
“hardships” not picayune, five-and-ten-cent stuff? Are 
they not frankly unfit to mention among Christians? If 
we drew up a comprehensive list of the hardships that reli- 
gious life imposes upon us, should we have the courage to 
show that list to our married kin, who know what real 
hardships are? 

“O this complaining, God help us, among nuns!” 
exclaims Saint Teresa of Avila (and she might have added, 
with equal cause, “‘among religious men, too!’’) And 
instead of prescribing “‘milk’’ for the complainers she orders 
this ‘‘strong meat’: ‘“‘“Make up your minds... . that you 
came here to die for Christ, and not to have a good time for 
Christ!’’ Does she not strike at the root of the matter? 
Once we fix clearly in mind the thesis that, as we go to a 
baker’s for bread, to a butcher’s for meat, we have come to 
religious life for mortification, for humiliation, for suffer- 
ing, then we shall develop no morbid self-pity, no complex 
of martyrdom. 
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Yes, we need to catch the tone for our religious life not 
from the modern bedside books but from the lives of real 
religious: of the Apostles, who “‘rejoiced because they were 
found worthy to suffer for Christ’; of a Saint Paul, who 
could say, ‘“‘Henceforth let no man be bothersome to me, for 
I bear in my flesh the wounds of the Lord Jesus’; of a 
Francis of Assisi, who called pyramided difficulties and mis- 
understandings and maltreatment “perfect joy’; of a 
Teresa of Avila or an Angela Merici or a Mother Seton, 
who all protested that their starkly bare cells were so much 
better than the stable of Bethlehem. 

Or, to cite a modern instance, we need to catch some- 
thing of the spirit of the mother of those five Sullivan boys 
who went down at sea on the same battleship. ‘‘Five 
wounds?” she echoed, in answer to a reporter's question. 
“Yes, five wounds. But then, Christ had five wounds. 
And after all,’’ she added in a tone that seemed to explain 


everything, ‘‘we are Catholics.”’ 

If some trace of the wounds of Christ comes upon us, 
shall we complain? Or shall we not rather say, ““Wounds? 
Yes. But, after all, we are religious’? 
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Miracles Do Happen 


Claude R. Daly, S.J. 


OT many years ago it was fashionable to regard mir- 
acles as impossible. Certain critics of the Gospels 
blithely assumed that the marvelous events recorded 

by the Evangelists just could not have happened, and they 
set about finding the ‘‘real meaning’”’ of the words they read. 
Now, it seems, the fashion has changed. Everything is 
miraculous. It was the ‘‘miracle of logistics’ that brought 
supplies to eight million men scattered over the earth; radio 
and television engineers are preparing new ‘‘miracles’ of 
science; new medicines are promised, more spectacular than 
the ‘‘miraculous” penicillin and sulfa drugs. 

Now the word miracle, as used in the Church, has a 
technical meaning. A miracle is a visible event, of divine 
origin, that cannot be explained by natural laws. 

Not every wonderful event can be called a miracle. As 
St. Augustine remarks (Breviary, 4th Sunday in Lent, 
III Nocturn), the governing of the universe is a greater 
wonder than feeding five thousand men with five loaves of 
bread. There is a stupendous marvel of divine power hid- 
den in every grain of wheat, if only men would stop to 
think about it. All nature is marvelous, but events that 
occur in the ordinary course of nature are not called miracu- 
lous. A miracle is an exception to the laws of nature. Men 
get so used to the wonders of nature that they are taken for 
granted; but men fail to see the attributes of God mani- 
fested in His creatures. So God in His mercy reserves cer- 
tain events which are beyond the ordinary course of nature 
and which He brings about at opportune times. Those 
who pay no attention to the everyday wonders of nature 
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will be struck by the miracle, not because it is more won- 
derful, but (to cite St. Augustine again) because it is 
unusual. 

No matter how phenomenal an event may be, it is not 
miraculous if the laws of nature explain it. Sometimes a 
writer introduces a monk of the thirteenth century as a 
visitor to the modern world, and pictures him regarding 
everything he sees as miraculous. He sprinkles holy water 
on the radio to drive away the devil whose voice he hears. 
The fiery smoke-breathing dragon of a locomotive terrifies 
him. And other ridiculous details are added to suit the 
writer's imagination. This picture is based on the suppo- 
sition that miracles are events whose natural causes we do 
not know; which is a false supposition. The monk would 
doubtless be amazed at the progress men have made in using 
the forces of nature. But he would not consider it miracu- 
lous to sit at a radio in America and listen to the Holy 
Father speaking in Rome. Even in the thirteenth century 
it would not have been miraculous to use a radio; and on 
the other hand, to talk across the ocean without an instru- 
ment would be miraculous, even today. We still do not 
know how much can be done by proper use of natural 
forces; but there are some things which we know nature 
cannot do. For instance, dead men do not naturally come 
back to life. In other cases, what happens may be natural 
enough, but the way it happens is beyond the powers of 
nature. People do recover from tuberculosis; but they do 
not recover instantaneously and perfectly after one immer- 
sion in cold spring water. ‘The day may come when lep- 


1Soviet scientists are reported to have revived persons who were ‘“‘clinically dead’; 
that is, persons who gave no perceptible signs of life. But, according to the report. 
the longest time that has elapsed between apparent death and revival by their methods 
has been six minutes; after that time they have been unable to restore circulation 
to the brain. These experiments are not examples of raising the dead. They 
merely confirm what is already widely known. ‘‘Clinical death’ is not always the 
same as real death. 
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rosy, cancer, and arthritis will be curable; but the treatment 
will be more complicated than kissing a relic, or drinking 
Lourdes water, or wearing a Sacred Heart badge. 

Even Catholics sometimes call ‘‘miraculous’ what 
would be better named providential. God can suspend the 
laws of nature whenever He chooses and as often as He 
chooses; but in His ordinary providence He makes use of 
them. Ifa soldier’s life is saved because his scapular medal 
deflects a bullet, he can certainly attribute his escape to the 
protection of the Blessed Virgin; but it is not a miracle. A 
dime or a good-luck charm might have deflected the bullet 
just as well. God frequently answers prayers by means of 
unexpected coincidences, by playing one natural force 
against another. It is by means of His natural laws that 
God cares for the lilies of the field and the birds of the air. 
By these same laws, He takes much more care of us. God’s 
ordinary providence is just as wonderful as His miracles. 


Only the omnipotence of God can change the substance 
of bread into the substance of the body of Christ. But this 
is not called a miracle because it is not visible. ‘The pur- 
pose of miracles is to call men’s attention to the existence 
and power of God, or to some other religious fact. When- 
ever a man has claimed to be a messenger of God, his fellow 
citizens have always demanded that he show some sign of 
his divine mission. The same demand is made of the 
Church today since she claims to speak in the name of God. 
She points to miracles—the miracles of Christ, and the 
miracles of her saints—visible events, tangible proofs of 
her mission, whose meaning is easily grasped by everybody. 
Nature follows a course governed by fixed and well-known 
laws; and when men see something happen at variance with 
those laws, they recognize the intervention of a higher 
power. 

Can the devil work miracles? When Moses and Aaron 
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appeared before Pharao, they showed signs to prove they 
were sent by God. But Pharao sent for wise men and magi- 
cians to do whatever they did. Aaron, at Moses’ com- 
mand, cast down his rod, and it was turned into a serpent; 
the magicians likewise cast down their rods, which were 
turned into serpents. Aaron touched the river with his rod, 
and it was turned into blood; the magicians did likewise. 
Aaron stretched forth his hand upon the waters of Egypt, 
and frogs came up and covered the land; the magicians also 
produced frogs. But when the third plague came, in the 
form of sciniphs on men and beasts, the magicians were 
unable to duplicate Aaron’s performance And they said to 
Pharao, ‘“The finger of God is here.”” Whether they did 
their first wonders with the help of the devil, or by some 
sleight of hand (for which the Egyptians are even today 
famous), we cannot definitely say. “The histories of false 
mystics record a number of astonishing feats apparently 
performed with the aid of the evil spirit. But a genuine 
miracle is from God, and is good in all its aspects. If the 
devil does something extraordinary, it is only with God’s 
permission; and God will see to it that no innocent person 
is harmed. The devil is a liar and the father of lies. God 
sometimes allows him to assume the form of an angel of 
light, but he always betrays himself by his serpent’s tail. 
He cannot work a miracle. 

Do miracles happen any more? They do. At least 
two miracles are required, in addition to proof of heroic 
virtue or of martyrdom, for the formal beatification of a 
servant of God; and for canonization, two further miracles 
must be wrought after beatification. 

How are miracles recognized in such cases? First, there 
is the question of fact. What happened? Most frequently 
the favors alleged as miracles are cures, and the investiga- 
tion determines whether the person said to be cured is really 
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cured. The second question is whether the fact alleged as a 
miracle can be explained by the laws of nature. 

The fact is discovered as any fact is discovered in a 
court of law. ‘Testimony is taken from the patient con- 
cerned, from the attending physician, from other doctors, 
the nurses, and other eye-witnesses. All witnesses testify 
under oath and are subject to cross-examination. Anyone 
who has grounds for believing that the miracle is not genu- 
ine is bound to say what he knows, even though he is not 
asked.” More recent cures are in general well documented. 
Hospital records are better kept than formerly, and X rays 
and other records are available to show the patient's con- 
dition. 

Besides the usual witnesses, two experts are designated 
to inquire into the case. If they agree that there is no mir- 
acle, the case is rejected without further discussion. If one 
thinks there is a miracle and the other disagrees, the opin- 
ions of two other experts are sought. For cures, the experts 
are physicians and surgeons widely known for their knowl- 
edge and experience, and are preferably specialists in the 
disease alleged to have been cured. 


Thus the facts are established. Such and such a person 
was sick of such and such a disease. On a definite date, in 
certain circumstances, the patient recovered. For example, 
Ida, aged 46, was treated with X rays for osteomalacia 
(softening of the bones due to a loss of mineral matter). 
From this treatment she received serious burns on the abdo- 
men, one about 15 by 12 centimeters, the other slightly 
less. These burns were considered incurable, not to say 
fatal. Particles of the relics of a saint were applied on Sep- 
tember 3, 1922. Ida was instantly cured, not only of the 





2Except the confessor. The confessor is not allowed to give testimony about any- 
thing he has learned in a sacramental confession, even though he be released from 
the seal. In fact, whatever was learned by anyone in any manner on the occasion of 
a sacramental confession is not admissible as evidence. Canon 1757, § 3, 2°. 
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burns but of the osteomalacia as well.® 

Another example: Alvin, a ten-year-old boy, was 
always a sickly child. ‘There was tuberculosis in his fam- 
ily, and from infancy he was always suffering from one 
ailment or another. In June, 1925, he was pretty sick, but 
the doctor said it was nothing serious. However, before he 
recovered from this illness, he showed symptoms of a new 
and critical disease, which was diagnosed as miliary tuber- 
culosis. The virulence of the disease combined with the 
boy’s general debility wrought such havoc that in a few 
days everybody concerned had given up hopes for his 
recovery. His mother had even made all the arrangements 
for the funeral and had selected the memorial card she 
wanted printed. But the rector of Alvin’s college, who did 
not realize the gravity of his condition, organized a novena, 
beginning June 21. On the 25th, Alvin was definitely 
improved; and by the 29th, when the novena ended, 
Alvin’s lungs were free from all signs of the disease and the 
boy was restored to perfect and lasting health. 

The next step is to determine whether the facts, thus 
discovered, can be explained naturally. There are thou- 
sands of people who suffer from imaginary diseases; and 
their cures are just as imaginary. A hypodermic injection 
of salt water quiets the pangs of some morphine addicts; 
and bread pills bring sleep to persons with insomnia. Emo- 
tional strain sometimes brings on symptoms of a real dis- 
ease; but the symptoms disappear as soon as the strain is 
relieved. In August, 1946, the papers carried the story of 
a man who had been considered paralyzed for twenty 
years; when he saw his son return after five years of war, 
he threw away his crutches and walked. Functional dis- 
eases, in which the organ is structurally sound but for some 


3Ida was cured by St. Andrew Bobola. AAS XXIX, 1937, pp. 347-349. Alvin 
by St. Robert Bellarmine. AAS XXII, 1930, pp. 593-604. 
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reason does not work, sometimes disappear of themselves. 
Psychology textbooks describe how hysteria imitates other 
diseases. 

Now all these oddities are well-known by the men who 
deal with alleged miracles; and if there is any probability of 
so explaining a cure, they reject the case. But there are 
definite limitations to these natural explanations of sudden 
cures. An unconscious child is not going to be cured by 
suggestion; and it takes more than a strong emotional dis- 
turbance to heal a broken skull. The only cases seriously 
considered are concerned with organic diseases, where 
damaged tissue has been restored in an extraordinary way. 
The examples cited above are typical of the diseases cured; 
and a cursory glance at the miracles recognized in recent 
canonizations reveals cures of chemical burns, ulcerated 
tumors, tuberculosis, peritonitis, glomerulonephritis, and 
concussion of the brain. Diseases such as these cannot be 
cured by imagination, or emotion, or suggestion. 

The most remarkable feature of miraculous cures is 
their rapidity. Most frequently they are instantaneous. At 
one moment the person is sick; at the next he is well. 
In other cases, such as a novena, the cure takes place in the 
space of a few days. ‘There is no long period of convales- 
cence; strength and vigor are restored without delay. The 
cures are lasting; cases where a relapse occurs are rejected. 

When the evidence has all been gathered and the investi- 
gating committees all agree that there is question of some- 
thing beyond the powers of nature, the decision whether 
the cure is a real miracle or not is reserved, in the causes of 
saints, to the Holy Father personally. In a general session 
of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, all the testimony is 
briefly reviewed; the Cardinals, the prelates who were on 
the several boards, and the consultors give their opinions. 
The Holy Father usually postpones his decision for a few 
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days while he prayerfully considers the matter. Then, if 
and when he chooses, he publishes his decree: ‘‘It is certain 
that a miracle has been wrought.”’ 

“But the Apostles went forth and preached everywhere, 
while the Lord worked with them and confirmed the 
preaching by the signs that followed.’’ The Church still 
preaches everywhere; and the Lord still works with her, 
confirming the preaching by signs. 





Book Reviews 


TESTING THE SPIRIT. By the Reverend Felix D. Duffey, C.S.C. Pp. 174. 

B. Herder Book Company, St. Louis, 1947. $2.00. 

Religious superiors have long recognized the need of a careful 
scrutiny of candidates to discover emotional defects which, if not 
corrected, might prove serious obstacles to adjustment and progress 
in the religious life. In the second of the four parts of this book the 
author provides vocational counselors with twenty-one questions 
which they may use as the basis for such a scrutiny. The questions 
are accompanied by brief commentaries, usually including suggestions 
for the correction or control of the undesirable tendencies revealed by 
the scrutiny. Despite the fact that the questions are not arranged 
according to an orderly plan and that the commentaries are often too 
brief to afford much help to one who is not already rather well- 
equipped with a knowledge of psychology and mental hygiene, this 
section of the book is, I believe, the most original and the one most 
likely to be useful to vocational counselors. 

In the third section Father Duffey lays great stress on the efficacy 
of the particular examination of conscience as a means of teaching 
young religious to know and to improve themselves. By making 
proper use of the examen they can discover their ‘“‘predominant 
tendency of pride,’’ eradicate the faults springing from this tendency, 
and control the tendency itself through the application of inspiring 
motivation. The author’s plan runs as follows: There are five 
different kinds of pride to which the faults of human beings can 
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usually be traced. The young religious is to check his own faults 
and analyze them until he has discovered the particular kind of pride 
from which they arise. This is his own predominant tendency, or 
predominant passion. Once he knows this, he is to compare the 
resultant picture of himself with Christ, his vocational ideal, and 
through prayerful reflection he is to be inspired to eliminate these 
faults and control his pride in order to be more like Our Lord. The 
method of accomplishing this growth into Christ is likewise the par- 
ticular examination of conscience, which may be used negatively by 
eliminating faults and positively by the cultivation of the contrary 
Christlike virtue. 

The idea of self-reformation through wholesome motivation is 
certainly a sound one. And the idea of using the particular examina- 
tion of conscience to accomplish this result is also quite sound. But 
it seems to me that the author’s use of the word “‘pride’’ is likely 
to be confusing and that he might better call the five main tendencies 
by their specific names and drop the word “‘pride.’’ Moreover, 
though the theory of the predominant tendency has strong tradi- 
tional backing, I believe that it has been greatly overrated. Religious 
often waste a great deal of time searching for a predominant passion 
which often either does not exist or which manifests itself in such 
subtle forms that only a trained psychologist could discover it. 

The second and third sections make up the substance of this 
book; the first and fourth parts seem to be more in the nature of fore- 
word and epilogue. (Father Duffey might not agree with this 
evaluation, for he seems to consider the fourth part of great impor- 
tance.) In the first part, the author discusses the pros and cons of 
having mental hygiene tests for candidates for the religious life. He 
comes to these conclusions: that no such tests are at present available; 
that it would be difficult, if not impossible, to devise thoroughly ade- 
quate tests; but that some such scrutiny, even though inadequate, is 
generally useful. This discussion clears the ground for the second 
section. The fourth part of the book contains an analysis of the 
nature of vocation to the religious life. My impression is that 
Father Duffey’s earnestness in trying to make this point clear leads 
him into a wordiness that obscures the very notion he is attempting 
to elucidate. 

The foregoing paragraphs are a running survey of the contents 
of Testing the Spirit and of the impressions made on this reviewer. 
The author is a master of novices, and his book is obviously the 
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product of his own critical reading and experience. It treats of mat- 
ters of vital importance to religious superiors and vocational coun- 
selors. It is intended to help them in selecting candidates and in 
forming the characters of young religious. It has defects, but it has 
much merit, too; and for this reason superiors and counselors should 
read it and make use of the many helpful points they will find in it. 

—G. KELLY, S.J. 


THE APOSTOLATE OF SUFFERING. By Rev. Robert B. Eiten, S.J. 
Pp. xii + 108. Mariannhill Mission Society, Detroit, Michigan, 1946, 
That the riddle of pain still perplexes many minds was brought 

into focus last fall in the atheistic broadcast of Robert H. Scott. Said 

atheist Scott, in denying the existence of an all-wise and all-good 

God: “‘He could have prevented tuberculosis, cancer and infantile 

paralysis... .” 

Father Eiten not only reconciles suffering with a wise and loving 
God, but weds them. Patient suffering is an apostolate to bring sal- 
vation and sanctification to men; through pain men share in the 
Redemption, the greatest work of their best Friend and Lover, Jesus. 

Solidity and unction blend nicely in this work, which inter- 
relates suffering, doctrines, and devotions. While it is not easy 
reading, its popular appeal is apparent in the widespread demand for 
these chapters, which originally appeared in The Apostle. 

—M. B. MAJOLI, S.J. 





BOOK NOTICES 


The Breviloquium of St. Bonaventure has been translated into English by 
Erwin Esser Nemmers (B. Herder Book Company, St. Louis, 1946; pp. xxii + 
248; $3.00). It is the author’s stated purpose ‘‘to render as clearly and accurately 
as possible the thought of the original.’’ The translation seems to have been under- 
taken principally for ‘‘those students of medieval philosophy who might find the 
Latin original too difficult.” It should be noted however that the Breviloquium 
is primarily a theological work. 


Our Neighbors of the Andes, by Florence D. David, a member of the Maryknoll 
Sisters’ community (Field Afar Press, New York, 1947. Pp. 92. 35 cents 
[paper]), is a brief historical survey of the Church’s foreign mission work in 
Peru, Bolivia, and Ecuador. ‘‘Suggestions for Further Study’’ at the end of each 
chapter and a brief bibliography offering some further sources of information on 
the three countries mentioned add to the book’s usefulness. Worthy of special men- 
tion is the author's treatment of the cultural life, natural resources, and system of 
‘reductions’ in these republics. 
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Eskimo Parish, by Paul O’Connor, S.J. (The Bruce Publishing Company, 
Milwaukee, 1947; pp. viii + 134; $1.75) presents a fascinating picture of mis- 
sionary life in one of the most difficult missions in the world. The author has 
achieved the ideal of the Church in his graphic narrative of Alaskan living in as 
much as he gives us among other interesting items a detailed account of the hard- 
ships endured by the missionaries without emphasizing ‘‘the hard part’’ and without 
in any way disparaging his Innuit Eskimos. On the contrary, he makes these hard- 
ships something to be laughed at and enjoyed; and the philosophy of life of his 
Eskimo parishioners compares most favorably, to say the least, with that of many 
of their white would-be uplifters. Every religious should read this book (it will 
make excellent refectory reading) if only to contrast his little trials with those of an 
Alaskan missionary, and to imbibe some of the enthusiasm, courage, and good humor 
of Father O’Connor. And every religious might apply to himself the query of the 
Eskimos: ‘‘They wonder why the white man, who has so much, finds so much to 
complain of.” 


The scope of True Devotion to the Blessed Sactament (Frederick Pustet Co., 
New York, 1946; pp. xxii + 217, $2.50) is to explain and give the theological 
foundations for the ‘‘Devotion to Jesus in All the Tabernacles of the World.”’ This 
was a favorite devotion of the late Father Joseph Damien Pendergast, O.P., who 
in the midst of a holy and hidden life was himself sanctified by this practice of 
adoring and praying to Our Lord, not in one tabernacle alone, but in all the taber- 
nacles of the world, and who found it a fruitful source of holiness.for souls he 
directed. The book contains much theology; and it is not easy reading, even for 
a theologian. The author prefers to remain anonymous because he does not wish 
to detract in any way from Father Pendergast, who conceived the idea of propa- 
gating this devotion and asked that it be done. This motive for anonymity is 
laudable indeed; yet one might question the wisdom of failing to acknowledge 
authorship of a work which is so dominantly theological. Not that the theology 
itself is questionable—it seems quite sound, although in many places it might be 
somewhat clarified; but one reads a theological work with greatest ease and confi- 
dence if one knows the author. 


The Burial Service and Funeral Mass (Rev. William H. Schulte, Radio Replies 
Press, St. Paul, Minnesota; 102 pp., $.50) is a booklet that gives its readers a 
deeper appreciation of the meaning and beauty of the funeral Mass and ceremonies. 
The author has cleverly arranged his material. Each double-page is a unit divided 
into four columns; two of the columns, printed in black, give the Latin text of the 
Mass and ceremonies and an English translation; the remaining two, printed in red, 
describe and explain respectively the various ceremonies. One may perhaps question 
some of the explanations given and an occasional liberty taken with the Latin text 
in the English translation, but the book as a whole is excellent. 


A well-made monthly recollection can do much to keep religious fervent in 
striving for perfection.. To help Sisters in this important exercise, Reverend Father 
Victor, C.P., a Belgian Passionist, who has had a wide experience in giving retreats to 
religious communities, has written Monthly Recollection with Examination of Con- 
science for Sisters (The Newman Bookshop, Westminster, Md., 1946; pp. 63, 
$.30). The fourteen chapters treat such topics as the vows, the rule, mental and 
vocal prayers, and so forth. Each chapter consists of considerations and an examen, 
and occasionally a formal meditation is added. The booklet concludes with a special 
chapter for the superioress. 
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Memories and Men, III (by Francis S. Laing, O.F.M.Cap., The Catholic Home 
Journal, Pittsburgh 1, Pennsylvania; pp. 101, $.50) pays well-deserved tribute 
to the memory of the Reverend Felix M. Kirsch, O.F.M.Cap. The booklet gives a 
detailed account of the Father’s many activities as professor, writer, and retreat mas- 
ter. An incomplete list of his many extracurricular activities (retreats, lectures, 
sermons, books, and magazine articles) gives a good idea of the work accomplished 
by this zealous laborer in the vineyard 


Maryknoll Mission Letters: Volume I, 1946 (Field Afar Press, 121 East 39th 
Street, New York City; pp. 63, $.50) contains an eye-witness account of the death 
of Father Cummings and letters from five of the missionaries who were interned in 
Asia during the war. In addition there are stories from missionaries in China, 
Mexico, and Scuth America. Bishop Ford contributes an interesting and enlight- 
ening account of Chinese ‘‘boarding-school’”’ life. 


Using the great work of Dom Guéranger on the liturgical year as a source book 
and often freely borrowing from it, the late Cardinal Villeneuve presents in book 
form the series of considerations on the seasons and principal feasts of the ecclesi- 
astical year which first appeared in the French periodical Semaine Religieuse of 
Quebec. Advent and Lent are given special prominence; and throughout the book 
emphasis is placed on the historical development of the various feasts, seasons, and 
ceremonies. The translation, published under the title, An Introduction to the 
Liturgical Year (translated by the Rev. J. A. Otto Eisenzimmer; Frederick 
Pustet Co., New York and Cincinnati, 1946; pp. 264, $3.00), is at times a bit 
stilted; but the book makes interesting reading and will help to an intelligent appre- 
ciation of the liturgical year. Readers who are not familiar with the Divine Office 
will better understand the various references to it if they first read the section, 
“Origin of the Night Office,” which begins on page 110. 


The Catholic Booklist, 1946, edited under the auspices of the Catholic Library 
Association by Sister Mary Luella, O.P. and Sister Mary Peter Claver, O.P. (Rosary 
College, River Forest, Illinois, 1946; pp. 92, $.50), is a worthy addition to the 
1942-1945 booklist. Like its predecessor it contains lists of books written in the 
Catholic tradition. Each separate list—for example, education, literature, fiction, 
religion—has been prepared by an expert in the field; and a brief commentary 
describes each book listed. Library of Congress numbers are included when avail- 
able. This is a valuable list for librarians and for all who are interested in Catholic 
literature. 


Pius of Peace: a Study of the Pacific Work of Pope Pius XII in the World War 
(1939-1945), by Rev. Reginald F. Walker, O.S.Sp. (Pp. 182. The Newman 
Bookshop, Westminster, Maryland; 1945. $2.75), is a compilation of excerpts 
from “‘counsels, instructions, and exhortations’’ by which the Holy Father encour- 
aged and strengthened the Catholic World throughout the recent war. In a short 
introduction the author clarifies certain fundamental principles regarding peace and 
attempts to place in its proper perspective Pope Pius XII’s contribution to the 
“pacific and charitable work of the Vicars of Christ.’’ The remainder of the book 
is divided into three parts: Part I, ‘‘Counsels of Peace’ before the war; Part Il, 
“Succor in Conflict’’; Part III, ‘Peace and the New World Order.’’ Part III is a 
very fine treatment of the peace principles upon which Pope Pius builds his plan. 
Though not up-to-date this book should nonetheless be of great help to social study 
clubs, to debating societies, and to all who are interested in the Church’s stand on 
the peace problem and the principles upon which a lasting peace must rest. 
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The numerous clients of St. Christopher will be delighted with Wayfarers’ 
Friend, a story of the saint by the late Courtenay Savage. (The Bruce Publishing 
Company, Milwaukee, 1947; pp. 121, $2.00). Mr. Savage makes no attempt to 
separate history from legend; he is content to write an absorbing tale of the giant 
Reprobus who had an overmastering desire to serve the greatest prince in the world. 
In his search for that prince, he traveled far and finally found his ideal in the person 
of Christ. From Reprobus he became Christopher and served the Master faithfully 
even unto martyrdom. A prologue gives the occasion which prompted the book; 
an epilogue sketches the history of the devotion to the saint. 


In his dissertation, The Quality of Facility in the Moral Virtues (Catholic 
University of Amerca, Washington, D.C., 1946; pp. xii + 138), the Reverend 
Robert Florent Coerver, C.M., first reviews the different opinions of theologians as 
to whether the infused moral virtues confer facility in the actual practice of virtue. 
For instance, does the infused virtue of temperance, which a drunkard receives with 
absolution after confession, make it easier for him to reform? After the theoretical 
discussion, general conclusions are pointed out and applications made for the benefit 
of preachers, confessors, educators, and of all who are endeavoring to grow in vir- 
tue, natural and supernatural. 


Under the Red Sun (Declan McMullen Co., N. Y. C., 1946; pp. 279, $2.75) 
is a volume of memoirs of the Philippine occupation. Father Forbes Monaghan, 
the author, declares, ‘“The Filipino people are at present, because of unfortunate 
misrepresentations, in danger of becoming the victims of a colossal injustice..." 
And this because ‘‘the new and casual visitor, who was not here when these things 
happened, is far too free to pass summary judgment on all he sees. . .’’ The author 
is no new and casual visitor. A teacher at the Ateneo de Manila years before the 
war, who returned to the islands on the eve of the Japanese invasion, he witnessed 
the entire period of occupation. In his short account Father Monaghan has sketched 
artlessly and with stern truthfulness, devoid of any striving after effect, an account 
of courageous deeds and singularly heroic characters. 


A recent translation of Priestly Zeal for Sculs, originally written by the 
Reverend John J. Janssen, S.V.D., makes available to American readers the 
excellent little work written in 1893 by the brother of the holy founder of the 
Society of the Divine Word. The author takes his topics from the thirteenth chapter 
of First Corinthians and develops them into eighteen considerations applicable to 
the daily apostolate of the priest. To these are added considerations on the nature 
of zeal, the administration of the sacraments, and charity toward the souls in purga- 
tory. Though written for priests, the book should be useful spiritual reading for 
religious engaged in teaching or in the care of the sick. It is published by the 
Frederick Pustet Co., New York and Cincinnati (1946; 136 pages, $2.00). 


Sooner or later nearly every priest has to repair, or to enlarge, or remodel a 
church structure, or build one anew. He (if he is wise) gets a good architect, 
and they study the thing together. Up,to now there has been little in the way of 
specialized presentation of these things in the English language to aid priest and 
architect to solve their problem soundly. Modern Church Architecture, by Dom E. 
Roulin, a monk who was once an architect and then became a priest, is admirably 
suited to supply correct guidance. The work is embellished by over 700 illustra- 
tions, each of which is briefly evaluated. The price is not too high. (B. Herder 
Book Company, St. Louis, 1947. Pp. xxiii + 902. $10.00.) 
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We Saw South America, by Sister M. Frederick Lochemes, O.S.F. (Bruce Pub- 
lishing Company, Milwaukee, 1946. Pp. xii + 308. $3.00), is an interesting 
diary of a 25,000 mile tour two American Franciscan nuns made of the ten repub- 
lics of South America in 1943-44. Their many and varied experiences and obser- 
vations are pleasantly told. They offer a rich background for a better under- 
standing of South American customs—educational, political, religious, social, and 
sociological. 


Woven of the Sky, by Sister Miriam, R.S.M., (Mosher Press, Boston, 1946. 
Pp. 55. $2.50.) is the third printing of Sister Miriam's slender book of fifty- 
three religious lyrics, which first were collected in 1940. Many of the poems 
appeared in America, Ave Maria, Catholic World, Commonweal, Sign, and Spitit. 
They place this convent singer in the front rank of contemporary American Cath- 
olic poets. 


In The Priest and a World Viston, Father James Keller of Maryknoll insists 
that world conquest calls for world strategy. The war psychology employed by our 
armed forces can teach us a lesson. Officers were required to call their men together 
periodically in order to explain how important their little tasks were for the over- 
all strategy. This little book assigns a similar task to the parish priest. He must 
fit his parisioners into the world strategy; he must give them a world vision. This 
can be done by urging lay people to bring Christ to the marketplace and by making 
them realize that they are partners of Christ in the conquest of the world. America 
has unlimited resources, but it is the job of the priest to release them. The author's 
style is not arresting, but his message definitely is. (The Christophers, New York, 
1946. Pp. 103, $1.00.) 


For those who wish solid, readable, and genuinely helpful meditation material 
on the Passion, Treading the Winepress, by W. Stephenson, S.J. (The Newman 
Bookshop, Westminster, Maryland, 1946. Pp. xviii + 336. $2.50), should 
prove quite satisfying. The book is a detailed development of the matter which is 
but briefly suggested in the third week of The Spiritual Exercises. The Passion story 
is told completely from the Last Supper to the Burial, and appropriate reflections 
and prayers are suggested. Besides this, there are five meditations on the meaning 
of the Crucifix and distinct meditations on each of the seven last words. 


Professing to write a series of conferences on the Passion for children, Father 
Nicholas Schneiders, C.P., has really included a very complete treatise on the 
spiritual life in his book With Jesus Suffering (B. Herder Book Company, St. Louis, 
1946. Pp. xv + 554. $5.00). The style is simple, and there are many brief 
stories to illustrate the material. The whole Passion is covered; and the various 
incidents are used as points of departure for appropriate moral and ascetical lessons. 
Parents, teachers, preachers—in fact all who instruct children—should find the 
book very valuable for preparing instructions or for reading brief selections to the 
children. 


The Fragrance of the Little Flower, by M. D. Forrest, M.S.C., (Radio Replies 
Press, St. Paul 1, Minnesota, 1947. Pp. 96. $1.00.) is not a biography. It points 
out some lessons we can learn from the life and writings of the Little Flower. The 
first half of the book is satisfactory. After that the author deals largely with the 
sweetness of St. Theresa’s sanctity. This sweetness as manifested in St. Theresa’s 
writings is genuine and pleasing; the author’s attempts at commenting upon it 
beget ennui. 
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In Him Was Life, by John P. Delaney, S.J. (The America Press, New York, 
1946. Pp. xii + 179. $2.75), contains 58 sermonettes for Sundays and holy- 
days throughout the ecclesiastical year. The topic of each sermonette is the Jntroit, 
the ‘theme song,”’ of that day’s Mass. This little volume ‘‘is for slow reading, 
for scattered reading, for ‘now and then’ reading,’’ and should give its readers a much 
deeper appreciation of the spirit of each liturgical season and of the part that spirit 
plays in the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 





Decisions of the Holy See 


December 8, 1946: In a formal decree the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites declared it safe to proceed to the solemn canonization of Blessed 
Catherine Labouré of the Daughters of Charity. She is best known as 
the instrument chosen by Our Lady to spread the devotion of the 
miraculous medal. This decree marks the final official step before the 
canonization ceremonies. According to press notices, the canoniza- 
tion will take place on July 27th. 

February 2, 1947: His Holiness Pope Pius XII issued the apostolic 
constitution Provida Mater Ecclesia which gives “Secular Institutes” 
formal canonical recognition and enacts laws to govern them. Secular 
institutes are societies of clerics or lay persons (men or women) who 
unite for the purpose of living a life of perfection in the world and of 
devoting themselves to apostolic work. The members bind them- 
selves in conscience (either by private vows or by some other means) 
to observe evangelical poverty, chastity, and obedience; but they do 
not ordinarily live in communities. The new laws governing such 
institutes are based upon the canons governing societies of men or 
women living in common without public vows. 

March 21, 1947: The Holy Father issued an encyclical, Fulgens 
Radiatur, to commemorate the fourteenth centenary of the death of 
St. Benedict. After sketching the life of the saint and describing his 
work, the Pope proposes the virtues and principles of the saint as a 
remedy for the evils in the world today. He concludes with a stirring 
appeal for the reconstruction of Monte Cassino as an appropriate 
means of observing this centenary. 


Bishops’ Powers concerning Eucharistic Fast 
Last year the bishops of the United States received from the 
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Holy See the power to allow nursing Sisters to receive Holy Com- 
munion without observing the strict Eucharistic fast whenever the 
previous night has been spent in the service of the sick. This same 
power was recently extended to include Religious Brothers who act as 
nurses or infirmarians. 

Another power given to our bishops last year was to permit 
patients in hospitals to receive Holy Communion without the strict 
observance of the fast. By a recent extension of this power the 
bishops can grant the same dispensation to priests confined by illness 
to their rectory or to a religious or private house. 

It should be noted that these powers are granted by indult 
directly to the bishops. For this reason we have merely indicated 
here the persons in whose favor the powers may be used without 
explaining in detail the conditions under which the dispensations 
are given. Some diocesan papers have already explained the condi- 
tions; and the bishops or their delegates will 20 doubt specify them 
when granting the favors. 


Special Powers of the Apostolic Delegate 

The Sacred Congregation of Religious has granted power to the 
Apostolic Delegate: 

1. To permit, according to the norms laid down in the Dele- 
gate’s letter of November 13, 1936, the contracting of loans, sales, and 
alienations of property belonging to religious institutes, when the 
sum involved does not exceed a half million gold dollars; 

2. to dispense religious for the reception of Holy Communion 
from the obligation of the Eucharistic fast so that they may take 
liquid food or medicine (solid or liquid) when their physician con- 
siders the keeping of the fast injurious to their health; 

3. to shorten or prolong the postulancy prescribed by the Code 
of Canon Law. 





Concerning "Gifts to Religious" 

In our March number we published the first of three articles 
dealing with the very important subject of gifts to religious. Because 
some readers are apparently eager to know when the other two 
articles will be published, it seems advisable to announce that we hope 
to complete this series by the end of the present year, so that all three 
articles will be included in Volume VI. This plan is subject to change. 
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The Theologian and 
Mary’s Assumption 


Cyril Vollert, S.J. 


HEN Christ likened the kingdom of God to a grain 

of mustard seed that eventually produces an im- 

mense tree, He was undoubtedly foretelling the 

future growth of His Church. The comparison may also 

serve to illustrate the ever-increasing knowledge of divine 
revelation given to the Church by Christ. 

Revelation, as Catholics well understand, came to an 
end with the death of the last apostle. But the rich treasure 
of divine truth was not fully grasped from the beginning 
and is far from being exhaustively comprehended today. 

This is the case especially with those truths of faith that 
are not revealed in manifest terms but are couched obscurely 
in what is explicitly revealed. With the aid of improved 
telescopes, astronomers are constantly discovering ‘‘new”’ 
stars. The stars are not really new. They have been there 
a long time. Only our knowledge of them is new. In 
somewhat the same way, “‘new”’ truths of revelation are 
proposed for belief from time to time. Such truths are not 
new in themselves; they are only new to us. They have 
been present in the deposit of revelation right along; but 
we get to know some of them only by degrees as a result of 
theological investigation carried on for many centuries 
under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, who is gradually 
leading the Church to a fuller understanding of God's 
truth. 

That a truth may be believed with divine faith, it need 
not have always been recognized as distinctly revealed. A 
striking instance is the Immaculate Conception, which is 
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not expressly attested by ancient tradition and was not 
known to be a revealed truth until fairly modern times. It 
was only in 1854 that Pius IX, exercising his full teaching 
authority, declared by an infallible, ex cathedra definition 
that the doctrine of Our Lady’s Immaculate Conception 
was revealed by God and that all the faithful must believe 
1t. 

A similar event may take place in our own day with 
regard to Mary’s Assumption into heaven. Several clear 
signs point to this. One of them is the publication, in 1942, 
of a mammoth, two-volume work, Petitiones de Assump- 
tione corporea B. V. Martae in coelum definienda ad Sanc- 
tam Sedem delatae, by W. Hentrich and R. de Moos, S.J. 
These two scholars have brought together and classified the 
hundreds of thousands of petitions addressed to the Holy 
See since the time of the Vatican Council all begging the 
Supreme Pontiff to define that the doctrine of the Assump- 
tion is a dogma of faith. Without a very special authoriza- | 
tion the compilers could not have had access to the archives 
of the Holy Office, where most of the documents they pub- 
lish are preserved. 

Even more significant is the letter Pope Pius XII has | 
written to all the bishops of the world inviting them to | 
send to the Holy See their views, and those of the faithful | 
of their dioceses, regarding the Blessed Virgin’s Assump- 
tion. The Pope wishes to know whether in the opinion of 
the bishops the doctrine is capable of being declared an 
article of faith and whether such a pronouncement is 
desired. Evidently the Holy Father has taken the matter 
to heart and is seriously envisaging a dogmatic definition 
of this privilege of Mary’s. Pius IX had acted in a similar 
way before defining the Immaculate Conception. 

In such cases bishops, who are the official teachers of 
Christ’s truth in their own dioceses, ordinarily consult 
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theologians before giving an answer. The Church, of 
course, is infallible when it proclaims that a doctrine is an 
article of faith. But infallibility, though it is a guaranty 
of preservation from error through the special assistance 
of the Holy Spirit, is not a power of giving forth new reve- 
lations. ‘Therefore, when the question arises of defining a 
truth that may be obscurely or implicitly revealed, long and 
careful study must precede to ascertain whether that truth 
is actually contained in the deposit of revelation. 

Is the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin such a truth? 
Was it revealed by God, at least implicitly, so that it may 
be imposed by the Church for the belief of the faithful, 
although as yet it has not been thus imposed? If a bishop 
of a diocese, before answering the Holy Father’s letter, were 
to request a theologian to conduct an investigation into this 
matter, how would the theologian proceed? Theologians 
vary in knowledge and ability and also in their study habits 
and modes of thinking. But perhaps most of them would 
set about their inquiry in more or less the way that is out- 
lined in this article. 

To make the matter clear, let us imagine a theologian 
who has never had occasion to make a detailed study of 
the Assumption in his teaching or writing. He is not a 
specialist on this subject. He is, however, fully capable 
of investigating the problem and has access to an adequate 
library. 


Beginning the Investigation 


The first thing to do, he decides, is to acquaint himself 
with the present state of the question in theological discus- 
sion. He has known since his childhood that the Assump- 
tion has some connection with the Catholic religion, for it is 
numbered among the mysteries of the Rosary and is cele- 
brated with more than ordinary liturgical ceremony, on the 
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15th of August, as a holy day of obligation. 

But just what is the relation of Mary’s Assumption to 
Catholic faith? An obvious way to begin the research is 
to consult some of the more recent theological manuals or 
textbooks which the inquirer has in his library. These will 
indicate the sources of knowledge about the Assumption 
and will refer to important monographs and to major 
articles in periodicals. 

As soon as he starts looking into theological journals 
of the rast several years he will discover a book that is hailed 
as the greatest work ever written on the Assumption, 
Martin Jugie’s La mort et l’assomption de la sainte Vierge, 
published in 1944. He will find that this book lists nearly 
every item of testimony on the Assumption know to schol- 
arship. Every text from Sacred Scripture that might have 
some bearing on the question, every reference in the ancient 
Fathers of the Church, and many of the most important 
statements of the great theologians are reviewed and sub- 
jected to criticism. With this volume as a guide, the inves- 
tigator may set to work. 

To avoid the danger of overlooking some sources, a 
theologian would utilize many of the other specialized 
studies, which abound in our day. Examples are C. Balic, 
O.F.M., ‘De definibilitate assumptionis B. Virginis Mariae 
in caelum,”’ Antonianum (1946), 3-67,and O. Faller,S.J., 
De priorum saeculorum silentio circa Assumptionem B. 
Mariae Virginis, Rome, 1946. 

A detail that would have to be present to the mind of 
the theologian inquiring into this doctrine concerns the very 
meaning of the Assumption as understood by the Church. 
Ordinarily, Catholics take it for granted that Mary died, 
so as to resemble her divine Son even in His death, and that 
shortly thereafter she was raised from the dead by divine 
power and transferred, as a complete person with glorified 
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body and soul, to the eternal beatitude of heaven. That 
this view is traditional, dating back at least to the sixth 
century, cannot be doubted. Nevertheless Jugie thinks 
that the question of Mary’s death is not established with 
certainty. What has to be affirmed, he says, is that, if 
Mary died, her body was preserved from corruption and 
then was raised to glorious life. The essential thing is her 
privilege that goes under the name of Assumption, namely, 
her living presence in heaven with body and soul after her 
departure from this earth. Jugie does not assert that Mary 
did not die; but he declares that the matter is doubtful and 
that the question of death is separable from the question of 
assumption. In other words, she may have been taken up 
to heaven, body and soul, without dying. He believes that 
the Church could define the Assumption without com- 
mitting itself on Mary’s death. 

In his examination of sources, a theologian would have 
to watch for evidence on this point. 


Present Mind of the Church on the Assumption 


The results of the questionnaire sent by Pius XII to the 
bishops are not yet available. However the study of the 
petitionist movement from 1869 to 1941 made by Fathers 
Hentrich and de Moos presents an imposing tabulation of 
views on Mary’s Assumption. 

Petitions favoring a dogmatic definition were sent in 
by 113 cardinals, by over 3,000 archbishops, bishops, and 
other prelates, by many theological faculties, by 32,000 
priests and religious men, by 50,000 religious women, and 
by over 8,000,000 of the laity. Most impressive is the 
number of petitions addressed to the Holy See by bishops. 
They represent some 73 per cent of the dioceses of the 
world, and of these almost 97 per cent request the definition 
of the Assumption as an article of faith. 
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The fact that some 27 per cent of the dioceses are not 
included in these figures does not mean that their bishops 
do not favor the definition. We must remember that the 
bishops had not been officially asked to submit their views: 
the petitions were sent to Rome as a result of spontaneous 
desires for the solemn definition of the Assumption or in 
consequence of movements privately inaugurated. 

The theologian who reflects on these petitions will be 
aware that they constitute a strong argument in favor of 
the tenet that the Assumption is a revealed truth. They 
show that the Church spread throughout the world firmly 
holds the doctrine; and the whole Church cannot err in 
matters pertaining to faith. The living presence of the 
Blessed Virgin in heaven with glorified body and soul is 
not a truth that can be known by natural means; the only 
Way it can come to our knowledge is through divine reve- 
lation. Hence the Church must have drawn it from Sacred 
Scripture or from a perpetual tradition or from both these 
sources. 


Witness of the Liturgy 


One of the most telling items of testimony to the exist- 
ence of an ancient tradition on the Assumption is the fact 
that it has been solemnly celebrated in the Church for many 
centuries. The beginning of this annual celebration can- 
not be determined. In the eighth century the liturgical fes- 
tival was referred to by Saints John Damascene and An- 
drew of Crete as ancient. “Toward the end of the sixth 
century the Assumption, under the name of the Dormitio, 
or the “‘going to sleep,’”’ of the Blessed Virgin, was assigned 
to August 15th by a decree of the Emperor Maurice for 
celebration throughout the Byzantine Empire. The em- 
peror did not, of course, inaugurate the feast but merely 
settled the day for its observance. 
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A fragment of a Syrian book, dating from the fifth 
century, on the transitus or transference of Our Lady from 
earth to heaven clearly supposes belief in the Assumption of 
the Blessed Virgin into heaven with body and soul, fol- 
lowing her death. Several other references to a liturgical 
celebration of the “Memory of the Blessed Virgin,”’ 
apparently commemorating her death and resurrection, 
may carry down into the end of the fourth century. How- 
ever, scholars are not in complete agreement on their inter- 
pretation. 

At any rate, the liturgical celebration of the Assump- 
tion, which began in the East, soon made its way into Gaul 
and Spain, and in 650 was introduced in Rome. 


The Testimony of Tradition 


The theologian who undertakes to study the sources of 
our knowledge concerning Mary’s Assumption, will have 
to devote most of his time and energies to a direct examina- 
tion of tradition. At the end of his lengthy researches he 
will find that his conclusions may be summarized somewhat 
as follows. During the earliest ages, up to about the fifth 
century, definite references to the Assumption are rare. The 
truth is hidden and awaits the theological penetration of 
future generations for its unfolding. Beginning with the 
sixth century explicit statements appear; by the following 
century the Assumption is attested throughout the East and 
the West. The great Fathers and theologians of this 
period, such as St. Germain of Constantinople, St. Andrew 
of Crete, and St. John Damascene, affirm the Assumption 
serenely and without hesitation or extenuation. The way 
they express themselves shows that they are not defending 
a thesis opposed by adversaries but are discoursing on a 
truth admitted by all their hearers and readers. The 
eminent Scholastics of the Middle Ages, St. Bernard, 
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St. Albert the Great, St. Thomas, St. Bonaventure, Scotus, 
and others teach the doctrine of the Assumption with 
absolute confidence. 

From the sixteenth century on, the fact of the Assump- 
tion is universally held; theologians are concerned only 
with the question of determining its degree of certitude and 
its connection with revelation. Finally, during the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries, the conviction has gained 
ground that the Assumption is actually a revealed truth 
capable of being defined as an article of faith. 

The silence of the early centuries is not nearly as deep as 
was formerly thought. Recent studies, especially that of 
Faller, have brought out the full meaning of declarations 
made by two fourth-century writers, Timothy, a priest of 
Jerusalem, and St. Epiphanius, bishop of Salamis in 
Cyprus. Moreover, that silence is not extraordinary but 
is rather to be expected; the theological writings of the early 
Fathers were almost wholly devoted to explaining and 
defending the truths of the Trinity and of the God-man in 
an environment of heretical attack. 


Inquiry into Scripture 

After Christ’s Ascension into heaven, Scripture relates 
that His Mother, the apostles, and some of the holy 
women were present in an upper room “‘persevering with 
one mind in prayer’ (Acts 1:13 f.). The New Testament 
gives us no information about Mary’s remaining years on 
earth or her death, and tells us nothing directly of her 
Assumption. 

Nevertheless, we may not assert outright that the Bible 
is silent about the Assumption. Most theologians and 
scripture scholars see a solid theological argument in the 
words spoken by God to the devil in Genesis 3:15: “I will 
put enmities between thee and the woman, and thy seed and 
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her seed; she shall crush thy head.’’ According to the tra- 
ditional interpretation of this text, Mary, who is at least 
typified by the ‘‘woman”’ if she is not directly meant, is 
associated with Christ in His victory over Satan. Since 
Christ’s victory includes His triumph over death, Mary’s 
identical victory must include a similar conquest of death. 
Christ died, rose from the tomb, and ascended gloriously 
into heaven; the parallel between the Savior and His Mother 
requires a like climax to her earthly life. 

Furthermore the Blessed Virgin, who was ‘“‘full of 
grace’ and ‘‘blessed among women,” was exempt from the 
universal law of original sin and escaped the doom decreed 
against Eve and her daughters in Genesis 3:16 about the 
pains of childbirth. The inference suggests itself that Mary 
was likewise exempt from the dread punishment: ‘“‘Dust 
thou art, and into dust thou shalt return.’ That is, 
although Mary was apparently to die so as to be conformed 
to her divine Son in His death, she was never to be sub- 
jected to the corruption of the grave. 

Thus Mary’s Assumption would crown her other 
privileges, which are definitely dogmas of faith: her divine 
maternity, her immaculate conception, and her perpetual 
virginity. This last, especially, seems to indicate God’s 
will that she should forever be preserved from bodily cor- 
ruption of any sort. As the insight which theologians 
gradually gain into the truths of revelation becomes keener, 
they are seeing more and more clearly that the Assumption 
of the Blessed Virgin may well be implicitly contained in 
those three glorious dogmas. 


Conclusion 


When the investigator eventually reaches the end of 
his prolonged researches, he will marvel at the development 
of the doctrine of the Assumption—a development not of 
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the truth itself but of the understanding of the truth. The 
general outline sketched in this article, confined as it is to 
generalities imposed by brevity, can give no hint of the 
cumulative effect of the detailed evidence amassed century 
after century. Moreover, no theologian has ever denied the 
Assumption. A few minor voices have occasionally been 
raised in doubt; but though they are off key, they are too 
feeble to mar the splendid symphony of universal tradition. 

At the time of the Vatican Council, some two hundred 
of the attending bishops and theologians signed a docu- 
ment which, in part, was phrased as follows: 

Most ancient and constant is the conviction of the pastors and 
faithful of the Church in the East and the West concerning the 
bodily Assumption of God’s Mother. This fact, that a person’s 
body is alive in heaven prior to the final day of judgment, cannot be 
perceived by the senses or be attested by human authority . . . .Unless, 
therefore, the tenacious faith of the Church regarding the bodily 
Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary is to be dismissed as 
unfounded credulity—tthe very thought is impious—we must un- 
questionably hold, with utmost firmness, that it derives from divine- 
apostolic tradition, that is, from revelation. | 

In the seventy-five years that have elapsed since this 
emphatic declaration, the persuasion of the Church’s 
teachers and taught has been growing steadily stronger. If 
our theologian reports to his bishop that, in his view, the 
doctrine of the Assumption is ripe for definition as an article 
of faith, his vote will accord with the verdict already turned 
in by a vast majority. 
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“Thou Shalt Open My Lips” 
Richard L. Rooney, S.J. 


HE Aperi having been said and the Our Father, Hail 
Mary, and Creed having been devoutly prayed, the 
Divine Office again picks up the ideas of that intro- 

ductory prayer. “There we petitioned; now we state con- 
fidently: 


Thou shalt open my lips, O Lord, 
And my mouth shall announce Thy praise! 


Because it is so contrary to our own usual efficient, 
independent American way of thinking and doing even in 
our prayer life, it is well for us to recall again a basic idea of 
the Apert. We cannot, remember, so much as think of 
thinking to pray unless God gives us the initial impulse to 
callon His name. We cannot so much as open these lips of 
ours, so busy with their worldly speaking, so slow to pray, 
unless God Himself opens them for us. It is amazing that 
we forget so easily how utterly helpless we are in the realm 
of God and grace if we are left to ourselves. On the other 
hand, I wonder if we ever pause to think how eager God is 
to open our lips that He may hear them hymning His 
praises. 

If we realized the first of these facts, we would utter 
often the verses we are considering here. We would not 
tush into prayer without preparing our souls. If we 
realized the second, we would be alert at all times and in 
all places to God’s impulses to pray, to lift our minds and 
hearts in canticles of praise of Him. How well we would 
do to memorize these verses! How well we could use them 
—on the way to Mass, before our regular set prayers, 
walking or riding, or whiling the time away waiting for a 
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bus, or in a doctor’s office, or before dropping off to sleep! 
We could profitably make them the object of our moments 
of mental prayer also. Pondering over them slowly, we 
might reflect as follows: 

"Thou, O Lord" 

God is the Lord and Master of all things. He brought 
them all out of nothingness. It is He who has given me 
these lips, and He who must give me the power to open them 
in His praise. He is my God; and of Him I can state this 
simple, tremendous fact: that He will open my lips, will 
give me the grace to speak to Him, will prompt me to speak 
about Him, will allow me to hymn His praises. Hence I 


say, 
"Thou shalt open my lips" 


He will open these lips from which so many millions of 
words have come, these lips which have been worldly, pro- 
fane, unkind, untruthful, mean, sullied. He will open 
these lips that have uttered so much nonsense, from which 
have tumbled so many idle words—lips that were given me 
for praising Him, but which have been so often used to sin 
against Him. These are the lips which now at last He is 
going to open and to make fulfill their destiny: the praise of 
Himself. 

What joy is mine—that for this time of prayer at least, 
my lips will be healed, cleansed, and set to work to do the 
most, the best they can do. They will be busy, not with 
vanity, but with God. 


"And my mouth shall announce Thy praise" 

When J open my mouth it is likely to give out anything 
but the praise of God. From it issue forth bits of news, 
proclamations of self-praise, my more-than-half-share of 
conversations about all sorts of things, long and stupid 
tirades, long and often stupid lectures and advice. Forbid- 
den words come out, too: vulgar, worldly, idle, harsh, 
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discouraging, sarcastic words. Charity is killed; characters 
are torn. Help and harm, all heediessly intermingled, come 
pouring out. 

But when God opens my lips, my tongue will speak as 
He would have it; my tongue will speak His praise, my 
tongue will speak His praise even as did the tongues of 
Moses, of David, of the prophets; my tongue will speak 
today as it will speak in heaven announcing, singing, crying 
out, that God and men may hear the praise, my praise, of 
the Most High God! 

When I praise a good man sincerely, my tongue is at 
its best use on a human level. When I praise the good God, 
my tongue is being used at its best on a divinely human 
plane. 

How seldom my mouth announces any praise, save of 
myself. I speak of others, either not at all or with cold 
indifference, bitter criticism, mild interest, jealousy. Now 
and again, if it serves my interest, I praise another. Less 
often still do I praise God without any trace of selfishness. 
I speak to Him or of Him in tedium, carelessly, listlessly; 
in petition, asking mostly for something I want, only occa- 
sionally for others. But how infrequently do I burst out 
with praise just to tell Him how wonderful He is! 

Why is this? 

Praise is the outward speaking of an inward recogni- 
tion of the value, the excellence of someone or something. 
Instinctively on seeing a beautiful sunset or a beautiful per- 
son we cry, “How beautiful!’’ Why do we so seldom 
deliberately praise God or men? Because we are too busy 
to look at them, too distorted in vision to see all that is 
good, true, and beautiful either in the All-High God or in 
the lowly creature, man. 

When we state that God will open our lips, we are also 
implicitly stating that He will open our eyes. We are 
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implicitly saying that He will let us see Him, His power, 
His beauty, His mercy, His love, everywhere and in every- 
thing, so that we shall gladly cry out His praise. We 
implicitly hope that He will reveal Himself yet more to us 
so that we may begin here the praise that we shall announce 
forever in heaven. We are hoping that He will train our 
lips to speak now as they shall when He grants us the face- 
to-face vision of Himself, and we shall cry in ecstasy: 
“Holy! Holy! Holy! Lord God of Hosts! The heavens 
and the earth are full of Thy Glory!” 


* *K *K 


Yes, Lord, Thou shalt open my lips here now, and 
there then; and my mouth, freed from its habit of self- 
interested prayer, shall announce joyously, continually, 
tirelessly, endlessly, its praise of Thee, our God! 





BROTHERS’ VOCATIONS 


There are many vocational needs in the Church, but perhaps none is more 
pressing than the need for lay Brothers. The assistance they lend to priests who 
are more directly engaged in apostolic labors is of inestimable value. To encourage 
Brothers’ vocations, the Society of the Divine Word is now publishing an attractive 
and informative booklet entitled The Missionary Brother. Copies of the booklet 
can be obtained from the Novice Master, St. Mary’s Mission House, Techny, 
Illinois. 

Another interesting folder on the life of a Brother can be obtained from the 
Missionary Servants of the Most Holy Trinity, Box 30, Silver Springs, Maryland. 
This booklet is entitled Spotlight on the Missionary Brother. 

A third effective folder on this same subject is entitled Behind the Scenes at 
Notre Dame: The Part of the Lay Brothers of the Holy Cross. The Congregation 
of the Holy Cross now has two provinces in the United States: the province of 
Priests and the province of Brothers. This folder describes the Brothers’ life. It 
may be obtained from the Reverend John H. Wilson, C.S.C., Holy Cross Seminary, 
Notre Dame, Indiana. 


CONCERNING COMMUNICATIONS 


The next number of the REVIEW will contain a digest of the communications 
on prayer that have not yet been published. With that number we shall close the 
communications on the subject. 

Communications on other subjects that are of interest and help to religious are 
always welcome. Some of the communications on prayer have been rather long: 
and the editors would appreciate it if those who send communications would make 
them brief and pointed. It also helps if the manuscript is typed and double-spaced. 
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General Aspects of the 
Duty of Hearing Mass 


Gerald Kelly, S.J. 


NLY three of the 2414 canons of the Code of Canon 
Law deal explicitly with the general law of assisting 
at Mass. Canon 1247 lists the feasts of obligation 

in the universal Church; canon 1248 prescribes that Mass 
must be heard on these days; and canon 1249 enumerates 
the places in which the faithful may fulfill this obligation. 
Three other canons (1244-46) lay down certain general 
rules that are applicable not only to feast days but also to 
days of fast and abstinence. 

Probably no other law of the Church is as important 
for the ordinary Catholic as this precept of hearing Mass. 
Every question pertaining to its correct observance is of 
universal interest; and some of the questions are extremely 
provocative, not to say irritating, because of the difficulty 
in solving them satisfactorily. These intriguing problems 
are found under all the various aspects of the law—general 
aspects, the manner of fulfilling the law, and reasons 
excusing from the obligation. Since it would be impossible 
to treat all these points in a single article in the REVIEW, 
I am limiting the present article to a consideration of those 
points usually explained by moral theologians when they 
treat of the general aspects of the law of feast-day observ- 
ance. The article will deal with all the questions ordinarily 
discussed under this head, and it will lay special stress on 
the points that are apt to present special difficulties for 
catechists. 

It helps much to the proper understanding and appli- 
cation of a law to know its origin, namely whether it is 
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divine or human; for different rules of interpretation apply 
to each. With regard to the duty of feast-day observance 
a consideration of both kinds of laws is pertinent; and great 
confusion can result from a failure to make clear distinc- 
tions. 


Not a Divine Law 


The divine law, according to accepted terminology, is 
either natural or positive. By natural law is meant the 
law of God as manifested in human nature itself—‘“‘written 
in the human heart,’’ as the saying goes. Granted appro- 
priate conditions, men with sufficiently developed mentai 
powers could know this law, at least as regards its main 
points, just by using their reason—that is, by considering 
the fundamental relationships existing between man and 
God and between man and his fellowmen, and by drawing 
logical conclusions from these. This natural law, since it 
flows from human nature itself, binds all men at all times. 


The divine positive law includes duties imposed by God 
through the medium of revelation. In making such reve- 
lation God might merely confirm the already-existing 
natural law, as He does, for example, in the First Com- 
mandment of the Decalogue; or He might add obligations 
not already contained in the natural law, as He does in pre- 
scribing the confession of all mortal sins committed after 
baptism. Unlike the natural law, the divine positive law 
cannot be known merely by reason; faith is required. Also 
unlike the natural law, the divine positive law is not neces- 
sarily for all men at all times; but such conditions depend 
entirely on God’s own will in giving these commands. 

In general, the Church’s power concerning laws is 
twofold. She can officially interpret the divine law, as she 
has done with regard to such things as artificial birth con- 
trol, divorce, mutilation of the “‘unfit,’’ and so forth. In 
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such cases the binding force of the law is not from the 
Church but directly from God. But the Church can also 
make laws in the proper and full sense of the term. These 
laws, made by the Church, are called ecclesiastical laws. 
They are human laws, not divine; and they are to be inter- 
preted according to the rules that pertain to human laws. 

Applying this discussion of the various types of laws to 
the matter of feast-day worship, the following observa- 
tions are in order. 

Since men are social beings and since they depend on 
God not merely as individuals but as a group, the law of 
nature itself demands that they render to God some kind of 
social worship. But this law of nature is very vague. It 
does not prescribe certain days for such worship; it does not 
clearly indicate how often the worship should be offered: 
and it does not tell us categorically what religious acts 
should characterize our social worship, although it cer- 
tainly seems appropriate that sacrifice should be one of the 
community tributes to God. From the very nature of the 
case there is need of some more accurate determination of 
these points if men are to act in harmony, and obviously 
this more accurate determination should be made by the 
existing religious authority. 

In the Old Testament God Himself sanctioned the 
religious observance of the Sabbath and of certain special 
feast days. It is well to note here a great difference between 
the Third Commandment of the Decalogue and the other 
nine. The entire Decalogue is revealed; and in this sense 
all the precepts belong to the divine positive law. In the 
Third Commandment, however, God went beyond the 
natural law, whereas in the other nine Commandments He 
simply confirmed and stated clearly certain duties that 
already existed by reason of the natural law. The Third 
Commandment, therefore, in its prescriptions concerning 
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the frequency of worship (once a week) and the exact day 
for worship (the Sabbath) is entirely divine positive law, 
given by God to the chosen people and obliging them until 
such time as He would withdraw or change it. 

Did God withdraw these positive precepts with the 
promulgation of the New Testament? With regard to the 
special feasts prescribed for the Jews there is no difficulty: 
the duty of observing them certainly ceased; in fact, it 
would be a form of superstition to observe them today. 
But with regard to the weekly observance there is some 
obscurity even in theological literature. One view is that 
the divine law of sanctifying every seventh day remained 
in force and that God Himself transferred the obligation 
from Saturday to Sunday. ‘This opinion has but slight 
authority to uphold it, and we may safely call it improb- 
able. 

According to a second opinion the divine law of sanc- 
tifying one day out of seven remained in existence, but the 
specification of the Sabbath day was simply withdrawn, 
and in its place not God, but the Church, assigned Sunday 
as the day for worship. This view has much more 
authority than the first; yet it is far from being a common 
opinion. 

A third explanation, sponsored by the majority of 
eminent theologians, is that with the promulgation of the 
New Testament God simply withdrew the positive pre- 
cepts contained in the Third Commandment and left it to 
the Church to make appropriate legislation. According to 
this view, the precept of hearing Mass, as we now have it, 
is a merely ecclesiastical law in all its particular aspects— 
the frequency, the exact days, the method of worship. This 
last is by far the best opinion and the only one that seems 
in perfect harmony with the mind of the Church as 
expressed in the Code. For the Holy See claims for itself the 
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power to constitute, transfer, and abolish these feast days 
and to dispense from their observance (cf. canons 1244- 
45). It could not do this in a matter of divine law. 

It seems that in the early centuries of Christianity there 
was no general legislation concerning the observance of 
feast days. Rather, the faithful themselves spontaneously 
assumed certain practices, and these practices gradually 
acquired the force of law and were confirmed and crystal- 
lized by written legislation. Sunday was chosen as the 
Lord’s day, principally because it was the day of the Resur- 
rection and of the coming of the Holy Ghost. Gradually 
other special festivals came to be observed to commemorate 
special blessings, to recall the victories of the saints, and so 
forth. In fact, the tendency to add feast days of obliga- 
tion was so common that much of the Church’s legislation 
in recent times has been to restrict the obligation rather than 
to add to it. A catalogue of feasts of obligation in the 
universal Church in the time of Pope Urban VIII, in 1642, 
lists thirty-five such feasts, besides Sundays. “Today we 
have only ten special feasts of precept for the universal 
Church: Immaculate Conception, Christmas, Circum- 
cision, Epiphany, St. Joseph, Ascension Thursday, Corpus 
Christi, Sts. Peter and Paul, Assumption, and All Saints. 
For some countries the Holy See has reduced the number: 
for example, in the United States we are obliged to observe 
only the six italicized feasts. 

I have gone to some length in considering the origin of 
the precept of hearing Mass because I think that the 
ordinary way of explaining the matter in catechisms and 
even in moral treatises tends to be misleading. The duty 
of hearing Mass is almost invariably explained in connec- 
tion with the Third Commandment of the Decalogue; and 
this leads readily to the inference that, like the other pre- 
cepts of the Decalogue, it is a divine law. ‘Two serious 
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errors are occasioned by this inference. People of lax con- 
sciences and weak faith, seeing that the Church can change 
this precept of feast-day observance, easily conclude that the 
other Commandments can be changed too and that it will 
not be long before the Church mitigates her rigid stand on 
such things as therapeutic abortion and artificial birth con- 
trol. These people confuse the human with the divine by 
reducing the divine to a human level. On the other hand, 
genuinely conscientious people raise the human to the 
divine. Finding the law of feast-day observance explained 
under the Third Commandment, they infer that it is a 
divine law and thus form exaggerated ideas of its binding 
force. 


A Serious Obligation 


A young man once came to me with the following 
difficulty: 

“Father, a group of us were discussing these laws like 
going to Mass on Sundays and fasting and abstaining, and 
we came to a dead stop over the idea that breaking these 
laws is a mortal sin. You go to hell for a mortal sin, you 
know. We couldn’t figure out why the Church should be 
so strict about these things; so we decided to ask So-and-So. 
He just brushed us aside. He said all we had to do was to 
keep the laws; we needn’t worry about the whys and the 
wherefores. It isn’t wrong to want to know such 
things, is it? We're not rebelling against the Church; we'd 
just like to know why she does this.” 

The answer to the young man’s question is obvious. 
It is highly desirable that adult Catholics should know the 
why of their obligations. It increases their own apprecia- 
tion of the laws that govern them and enables them to 
explain them reasonably to others. 

Ecclesiastical laws are not made arbitrarily; we are 
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not commanded to do certain things under pain of mortal 
sin merely because some Pope wants to satisfy a personal 
whim. These laws are formed according to certain 
eminently reasonable principles. For instance, a serious 
obligation is not usually imposed on the faithful in general 
unless these three conditions are verified: (1) there is ques- 
tion of attaining some very important purpose; (2) the 
thing commanded is either necessary or highly useful for 
attaining this purpose; (3) the thing commanded would 
very likely not be done by the majority of people (the 
ordinary people, not the saints) unless they were obliged 
under pain of mortal sin. 

It is not difficult to see how these conditions are verified 
with regard to the precept of hearing Mass. (1) The 
principal purpose of the law is to see that the members of 
the true Church of God render fitting social worship to 
God. ‘That this is a purpose of the highest importance 
seems evident. Moreover, a secondary but very significant 
purpose of the law is the spiritual good of the worshippers 
themselves. (2) That the sanctification of one day a week 
and of certain feast days is eminently useful, if not neces- 
sary, for attaining these purposes is clear from the fact that 
God Himself made similar prescriptions in the Old Testa- 
ment. As for the secondary purpose, in particular, experi- 
ence confirms the fact that those who do not set aside some 
time for the worship of God readily fall into temptation 
and sin. And with regard to the method prescribed by the 
Church, namely, the Mass—surely no one who realizes the 
meaning of the Mass will question the fact that it is the best 
possible expression of social worship. (3) Finally, it is 
not hard to imagine how empty our churches would become 
if this were not a serious obligation. The Church makes 
her laws for the ordinary people, not the saints; and it is 
simply a fact that most ordinary people are not sufficiently 
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moved by the thought of ‘‘venial sin’’ or “‘counsel”’ to make 
the sacrifices necessary for assisting at Mass on the days 
assigned. 


Who Must Hear Mass? 


To be obliged by this law one must (a) be baptized, 
(b) have completed his seventh year, and (c) have attained 
the use of reason. All three conditions must be verified. 
The Church claims no power to legislate for the unbaptized 
except indirectly, for example, in the case of a marriage 
between a baptized and an unbaptized person. “The com- 
pletion of the seventh year is normally required for subjec- 
tion to an ecclesiastical law unless the law makes some 
other express provision. For example, the law of fasting 
does not bind one until one has completed the twenty-first 
year; on the other hand, yearly confession and Communion 
can be obligatory before the age of seven. In the present 
law no special provision is made; hence children under 
seven, even though quite precocious, are not obliged to hear 
Mass on Sundays and holydays. It is praiseworthy to 
accustom them to attend Mass at an earlier age, but it is not 
obligatory. Finally, even those who are baptized and are 
seven years old are not obliged to hear Mass if they have not 
yet attained the use of reason. The normal presumption 
is that those who have completed their seventh year have 
sufficient use of reason, but this presumption admits of 
exceptions. However, the mere fact that a child is “‘back- 
ward” is not necessarily a sign that he does not have the 
use of reason. The ultimate test is his appreciation of moral 
right and wrong. 

A question of some delicacy in this matter concerns 
baptized non-Catholics. Strictly speaking, since they are 
baptized, they are subject to the laws of the Church unless 
the Church herself exempts them. Theoretically, there- 
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fore, it seems that they are obliged by this law because the 
Church does not explicitly exempt them. Some theologians 
and canonists, however, hold that even though no explicit 
exemption is declared, the Church cannot reasonably be 
considered to hold them to the law, for she knows that they 
will not observe it. This dispute is of little practical value 
since the non-Catholics do not know of the obligation, 
even if it does exist; hence they cannot sin by failing to 
fulfill it. 

A somewhat similar difference of opinion concerns the 
duty of excommunicated persons. By reason of their 
excommunication they are deprived of their right to assist 
at Mass; hence some moralists argue that they cannot have 
a duty to do so. In practice, they may be considered as 
excused from the obligation; but they certainly have a duty 
to do what is necessary to be absolved from the excom- 
munication. 


Where to Hear Mass 


We may conclude these general remarks about the pre- 
cept of hearing Mass with a word about the place for ful- 
filling the obligation. Canon 1249 enumerates these places, 
and in that canon the only explicit restriction has to do 
with what is termed a private oratory. A private or 
domestic oratory is usually a chapel in a private house 
where Mass may be celebrated for the benefit of an indi- 
vidual or his family. Permission to have such oratories 
with the privilege of having Mass said there habitually 
can be granted only by the Holy See; and in granting this 
permission the Holy See specifies who may satisfy the pre- 
cept of hearing Mass there and the days on which it is 
allowed. 


Occasionally private chapels are erected in cemeteries. 
The faithful may satisfy their feast-day obligation by 
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hearing Mass in these cemetery chapels. They may also 
fulfill their obligation in any church or chapel which is not 
private in the technical sense explained above; also by 
hearing a Mass which is said in the open air. All these 
points are explicitly covered by canon 1249. 

It not infrequently happens that priests get permission 
to say Mass in a cabin aboard ship, or in the parlor of a 
private home, or in some other building or room which is 
not a chapel in the sense of canon 1249. Can the faithful 
fulfill their feast-day obligation by hearing Mass in such 
places, or is this privilege implicitly excluded by canon 
1249? Here again we are in the realm of controversy: some 
authorities say ‘‘yes’’; and some say ‘‘no.”’ In practice, 
therefore, liberty prevails: the faithful may satisfy their 
obligation in these places if they wish to do so. 

What is to be said of Catholics of the Latin rite who 
wish to attend Mass celebrated according to the Eastern 
rite? The Code explicitly allows this, provided the Eastern 
Church is truly Catholic, that is, in union with Rome. 

One concluding remark: the Church does not impose a 
strict duty to hear Mass in one’s own parish church. We 
should not argue from this, however, that the Church is 
indifferent in this matter. Certainly the whole spirit of 
ecclesiastical organization and legislation favors an intense 
parochial life; and part of this life is the regular attendance 
at Mass in one’s own parish church. It is not in accordance 
with this spirit to encourage the faithful to attend Sunday 
Mass habitually in a school or hospital chapel unless there 
is some special reason for doing so. 
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Silence 
C. A. Herbst, S.J. 


LIQ OLITUDE is the home of the saints and silence is 
their language.’’ I read these simple and beautiful 
words years ago in a religious house in a great 

Midwestern city. The place, the time, the room have 

somehow stuck in my memory. Perhaps it is because the 

great truth they express has been dear to the beloved in 

Christ’s church for almost two thousand years. ‘The soli- 

tude of the deserts of Syria and Egypt was the home of 

those giants in the Christian way of life, the Fathers of the 

Desert, and they founded there great cities where silence was 

the language of them all. Surely this was because ‘‘Jesus 

was led by the spirit into the desert’’ (Matthew 4:1). He, 

too, ‘‘retired into the desert, and prayed’’ (Luke 5:16). 


From the very first years of the religious life the 
observance of silence is insisted upon. ‘““The practice of 
silence is useful for novices,”’ says St. Basil in his Regulae 
Fusius Tractatae. And he continues, ‘“‘Unless some special 
business, or the care of one’s soul, or some pressing work, 
or a question demands it, one should live in silence except 
for the chanting of the psalms’ (Patrologia Graeca. 
XXXI, 950). Accordingly, as novices we were expected 
to refrain from unnecessary speaking and from noise; for 
example, to avoid slamming doors, moving up and down 
stairs or about the corridor or room noisily, loud talking, 
and the like. Many a good young religious has had to be 
given a penance for breaking silence. Perhaps we were told 
one needs a reason to speak but none to keep silent, and 
heard quoted the proverb, ‘Speaking is silver, silence is 
gold.’’ We read with some humor in Rodriguez: ‘“When 
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there is no lock to a chest, we thereby understand that there 
is nothing valuable inside. When a nut is very light and 
bounces, it is a sign that it has no kernel.’’ (Practice of Per- 
fection, II, 123.) Silence may have been a matter of dis- 
cipline, a thing imposed from without; but the mechanics 
of a profession have to be learned that way. 

A discipline, an external, a mechanic. Perhaps. And 
small? I am afraid to apply this word to things intimately 
connected with the spiritual life, to things so intimately 
connected with love for God and with eternal glory in 
heaven. At any rate, silence is a challenge to even a brave 
and mortified man. Let the heroes step forth and accept 
the challenge of St. James, ‘““‘But the tongue no man can 
tame’ (James 3:8). As far as I have observed, the rule of 
silence is the most consistently and universally violated rule 
in the religious life. I even make bold to say that experience 
shows useless talking is not confined to women and chil- 
dren. It isa man-sized job to “‘hold one’s tongue.’ Nay, 
more than a man-sized job for the natural man; “But the 
tongue no can can tame.’’ Who is not so human as not to 
have experienced the urge to ask curious and prying ques- 
tions? It is hard to repress the itch for gossip, to hold back 
the smart remark, to abstain from criticism. It is hard to 
wait till the time for recreation, hard to break off when the 
bell rings. And it is only the strong man who will crush 
human respect and remain silent in the midst of those who 
will not. This is no longer a small thing, the task of a 
novice. ‘But the tongue no man can tame.” 

Speech is a most common, spontaneous, and ‘‘self-full’’ 
expression of the natural man. A child is born into the 
family, given a name, and taught with endless pains to 
speak. ‘Thereafter one of the most demanding urges of his 
human nature is to express itself in words. His language is 
full of his personality. But tainted as he is by original sin, 
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his speech betrays that, too. A man is born again into a 
religious family, often takes a new name, and must be 
taught again to speak, to express a personality renewed in 
Christ. Silence is the school and the teacher. Advising the 
young monk, the Abbot Cassian says, “Be careful before 
all else. . . to impose the strictest silence on your lips. This 
is the first real entrance to an ordered life’’ (Collationes, 
XIV, 9). One must now unlearn one’s evil ways and 
learn again to speak in God. ‘‘And if any man think him- 
self to be religious, not bridling his tongue, but deceiving 
his own heart, this man’s religion is vain’ (James 1:26). 
Arsenius, preceptor of emperors, is said to have heard an 
angel say to him, “‘Arsenius, flee, keep silence, rest: these are 
the principles of salvation’’ (a Lapide, Commentaria in 
Scripturam Sacram, XX, 137). 

To preserve exterior silence for the love of God is a 
praiseworthy practice and an excellent beginning to a reli- 
gious life. But its higher value lies in this: it prepares and 
leads the earnest seeker after God to interior silence, to the 
silence of the imagination, of the mind, of the soul. It is 
indispensable to recollection. ‘He, therefore, who aims 
at inward and spiritual things, must, with Jesus, turn 
aside from the crowd”’ (Imitation of Christ, I, 20). On 
entering a religious house where silence is carefully kept one 
cannot help feeling that God is very near. There is an 
atmosphere of prayer. The place seems to breathe the 
Divine Presence. ‘‘Silence, prayer, charity, and continency 
are the horses of the chariot drawing the mind to heaven,” 
said the Abbot Thalassius (Rouet de Journel, Enchiridion 
Asceticum, 1315). “In silence and quiet the devout soul 
maketh progress, and learneth the hidden things of Scrip- 
ture’ (Imitation, I, 20). We must shut out the noises of 
this world if we would hear the gentle whisperings of the 
Holy Spirit. A noisy interior is a miserable thing. If a 
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restless imagination is encouraged by much talk to go 
thumping about within us recollection will be impossible. 

There is a close and intimate connection between speech and the 
imagination. Idle and vain words call up idle and vain images in the 
imagination. These images summon others of a kindred sort, in 
virtue of what is called the law of the association of ideas. In this 
way a train of flattering, useless, and egoistic images is started. 
Thought follows imagination and participates in its self-gratifying 
tendencies. Speech follows thoughts and words flow that do not bear 
on subjects that have a tendency to supernaturalize the soul either of 
speaker or listener. In conversation words are interchanged and mul- 
tiplied; corresponding images are called up; and thoughts follow all 
the time the direction set by the vocal and mental images. (Leen, 
Progress Through Mental Prayer, p. 266.) 

And so on and on, until we realize how spritually wise 
we should be were we to follow the old Italian proverb, 
“Odt, vedi, et tact, st vot vivere in pace.”’ (Listen, look, 


and be silent, if you want to live in peace. ) 


When we read the startling and thought-provoking 
words in St. James’s Epistle, “If any man offend not in 
word, the same is a perfect man” (3:2), our first inclination 
might be to explain away the exaggeration. But there is no 
explaining away to be done. ‘There is no exaggeration. 
“Out of the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh” 
(Matthew 12:34). A man says what he thinks and what 
he feels. The thought is father to the word as well as to the 
deed. If his words are good, his thoughts are good; his 
emotions, his passions are under control. For a while one 
might sometimes think one thing, feel one thing, and say 
another; but that would not be common for long in most 
things. If any man offends not in word he _ has 
acquired self-mastery, he has perfect control over his 
interior. This control is an important aim of as fine a sys- 
tem of spirituality as the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius 
Loyola: “Spiritual Exercises to conquer oneself and regu- 
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late one’s life without determining oneself through any 
tendency that is disordered,”’ the title reads. Words that 
are charitable, patient, obedient, humble, mortified, well 
up from a heart that is charitable, patient, obedient, 
humble, mortified. When we meet this happy child of God 
we shall gladly agree with St. James that ‘‘the same is a 
perfect man.” 


But let it be a woman first, ““A Woman Wrapped in 
Silence,"” Mary, God’s mother, of whom John W. Lynch 
wrote so beautifully. Her words were few but very pre- 
cious. Countless generations have cherished them and 
pondered them and have seen mirrored in them the Immacu- 
late Heart of Mary. ‘“‘But Mary kept all these words, pon- 
dering them in her heart’’ (Luke 2:19). 

The Blessed Virgin did not speak many words: filled with 
grace and light from on high, inundated with the gifts of the Spirit, 
she remained, silent, in the adoration of her Son; she lived on the 
contemplation of the ineffable mystery wrought in her and through 
her; and from the sanctuary of her immaculate heart a hymn of praise 
and thanksgiving rose up unceasingly to God. (Marmion, Christ, 
the Ideal of the Monk, 363.) 

And then a Man, the Lamb of God led to the slaughter, 
‘and he opened not his mouth” (Isaias 53:7). In His 
lifetime ‘‘He retired into the desert and prayed” so that the 
Christian centuries after Him might understand that ‘‘he 
who aims at inward and spiritual things must, with Jesus, 
turn aside from the crowd.”’ The Son of God spent thirty 
years of His short life, that carried within it the salvation 
of the world, in silence. 

Yet how he must have longed to speak, who was so marvellously 
eloquent! Must he not have yearned to give forth light, in whom 
the whole communicative wisdom of the Godhead was comprised? 
When he was so full to overflowing of beautiful wisdom and 


ravishing intelligence, must not silence have burned in his Heart like 
a coal of fire? Must there not have been something in his being the 
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Father's Word, which would make him exult in speaking of the 
Father with his human tongue? (Faber, Bethlehem, 332.) 

“But Jesus held his peace’’ (Matthew 26:63). The 
Word Himself did not speak because the Word is Wisdom 


Incarnate. 





Communications 


Reverend Fathers: 


A little dose of dissatisfaction with one’s own achievements in 
mental prayer is a necessary condition of progress. But when the 
complaints about “‘bad meditations’’ extend for years and years, we 
must ask ourselves whether we know what a “‘good meditation”’ is? 

At least for myself, I have discovered that at the very bottom 
of these complaints lies a good measure of selfishness. 

An analysis of our complaints reveals the causes of our dissatis- 
faction. ‘They are: distractions; aridity of mind; lack of sensible 
joy, consolation, and spiritual comfort; lack of taste for prayers as the 
lives of saints tell us that they had. We are satisfied when we experi- 
ence joy, tears, consolation, a lift-up of our hearts. 

In all these cases we find OURSELVES as the center of interest in 
prayer. We are seeking personal satisfaction. This is especially true 
if after some efforts we quit making meditations, because we do not 
find the expected personal satisfaction. This, naturally, generates 
a sense of frustration, of guilt, and a certain nervousness about the 
whole business of meditation. 

The remedy for this lies in realization of the primary end of 
every prayer which is: praise, adoration, admiration of God; thanks- 
giving for His supernatural and natural gifts; atonement for sins and, 
finally, petitions for new graces. 

As long as one does make efforts to elicit some of the afore- 
mentioned acts, his mental prayer is good. In such a prayer we seek 
only God, His glory, His will; He is the center of our prayer, not our 
own gratification. 
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It is always possible to praise God, even in the midst of great 
distractions. (Who could not fill the gaps between involuntary 
distractions with praise of God?) It is possible to thank Him, 
even for His crosses, even for the distraction and aridity themselves, 
as far as they are of His make, and not the fruit of our neglect of 
spiritual life. It is possible to expose our wretchedness and misery, 
and cry for His help. Should, however, once in a while even that be 
impossible, then it remains possible just to keep oneself respectfully 
and humbly in His holy presence and let the gaze of His mercy fall 
upon our misery. 

Once we grasp this, once we sacrifice our own pleasure in prayer, 
all anxiety disappears, peace returns to one’s heart. We know then 
when our prayer is good, namely when we make efforts to please 
God, not to satisfy our own selfishness.—A Jesuit Father. 


Reverend Fathers: 

It seems to me that the following are among the principal reasons 
for the difficulties and the neglect of mental prayer: 

1. Failure to Realize Its Importance.—That one’s prayer life is 
synonymous with one’s interior life; that it is the source of real 
growth in the love of God, by disposing our souls to receive and to 
profit more fully from the graces of the sacraments; that it is the 
greatest help to purity of soul and to an ever greater hunger and thirst 
after God. St. Teresa of Avila said: ‘“There is but one road that 
reaches God, and that is prayer; if anyone shows you another, you 
are being deceived.” 

2. Discouragement.—Due principally to judging by one’s 
feelings. We cannot judge our prayer by our feelings nor by the 
amount of dryness or desolation we experience in prayer. As long 
as we try to make our prayer well, it is always pleasing to God and 
profitable to us, even though, at times, we seem to do little more 
than simply fight distractions or temptations. God uses these trials 
for our advancement. 

3. Lack of Proper Instruction.—Souls should be taught to pass 
on (though not hurriedly) from discursive meditation to the more 
simplified and richer forms of prayer. To try to keep to discursive 
meditation when that no longer suits the needs of one’s soul is harm- 
ful, as well as difficult and repugnant. In this regard, I heartily 
approve of all that your first correspondent in the March issue 
(pp. 109 ff.) said on the subject. Here is where direction—even 
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though just occasional, perhaps just two or three times a year—is a 
great help. 

4. Fatlure to Lead an “All Around” Spiritual Life, Proportioned 
to Our Prayer.—We cannot expect to make great progress in our 
prayer life and the love of God, unless we are striving generously to 
please God during the other hours of the day. There is much that 
could be said here, but I can think of no better way of summing up 
what I would like to say, than to quote from the regulations that 
St. Paul of the Cross gave to his religious. He ends his chapter on 
prayer by saying: “In fine, let all remember that they will never suc- 
ceed in the exercise of prayer, nor will it produce in them any satis- 
factory fruit, unless they endeavor with all diligence to be recollected 
during the day in the presence of God, to be lovers of solitude, ta 
practice mortification, interior as well as exterior, and to observe with 
fidelity and exactness even the smallest precepts of the Holy Rule.” 
The first time we read this quotation, it looks discouraging: it seems 
like we have to be almost saints before we can begin to make progress 
in prayer and the love of God. But if we re-read it, we see that all 
he asks is that we try, though diligently, to practice recollection, to 
love solitude (i.e. to be detached from the world), to practice morti- 
fication, and to observe the rule. But I do believe that these admoni- 
tions are very important.—A Passionist Father. 


Reverend Fathers: 

The very word religious, it seems to me, suggests a daily program 
of prayer more extensive than Catholics in general adopt. Every 
religious enters on her career with her eyes open. If she firmly 
believes she is personally called, not only to her holy state, but also 
to her particular Congregation or Society, and is instructed during 
her novitiate in all her obligations, why not always keep it at heart 
that in the important matter of her daily program of prayer, He who 
called her will assist her to fulfill that duty to His satisfaction and 
her merit, if not always to her enjoyment? 

It must be remembered, too, that prayer is first of all for God's 
sake, then for ours. It may be likened to the incensations during the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, acording to the liturgical versicles, 
“Dicigatur, Domine, oratio mea, sicut incensum in conspectu tuo,” 
and “‘Vespertina oratio ascendet ad te Domine et descendet super nos 
misericordia tua.”” How consoling to reflect that as the Holy Sacri- 
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fice is celebrated around the world, our prayer rises as clouds of incense 
and, in return, there falls the dew of God’s blessings upon our lives! 


In regard to the formal hour of prayer that begins the day of 
most religious, it goes without saying that unless the highlights of the 
subject have been tucked into the mind beforehand, little focussing 
will be possible on the subject. Who would think of going into the 
presence of a dignitary or a professional man without knowing what 
he is going to do or say? St. Ignatius Loyola has given us admirable 
indications on how to use the time of meditation to the greatest 
profit. I recall how the list of these directives appalled a young reli- 
gious I know. She intimated that she felt sure they would ruin her 
prayer. Rising, however, to intellectual considerations, she decided 
to analyze an hour of prayer just completed. To her joyful amaze- 
ment, she found that she had followed them largely as if pressed by 
logic. Inflamed with this encouragement, she began accordingly, day 
by day to build up her meditations synthetically according to the 
methods of St. Ignatius. 


Her own words: “I knew that reflection clarified the mind. Al- 
though unaware of the manner of the operations of the Holy Spirit, 
I realized from time to time that certain thoughts stood out very 
clearly among others in a Scripture text or a rule, or persuaded me 
very gently to a higher way of action. Yet something, on my part, 
seemed deficient. I wrestled again with the analysis of my medita- 
tion, to admit to myself that I was using ‘the three powers of my 
soul’ for a meditation, and my senses for the active contemplations 
of the mysteries of Christ, but I was not making much of the col- 
loquy. The next day I wrestled again with the thought content. 
Then I put down reasoning, put away reflection, and just knelt 
before God waiting for a thought to come spontaneously. No books 
ever printed words like those I spoke to God, but I knew I should 
certainly have spoken them to those I loved, my people, my friends— 
so why not to God, the Supreme Being? ‘The official Our Father 
sealed my prayer and obtained its last blessing. 


“Soon I realized that it was the colloquy that made the difference 
in my morning prayer. I had tasted something I had never experi- 
enced before. God had made me understand the words of the psalm: 
‘O taste and see that the Lord is sweet.’ ”’ 

Prayer unites us to God. We must keep that union through a 
busy day. It may be kept active through the day by ejaculations— 
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grains of incense again, thrown on the fire of charity in the soul. 
Ejaculations first in honor of God. But the background of the 
entire mind, too, must be kept for God, filled though it must often be 
with a thousand things called for by duty. An intruder of high 
rank is the gratification of curiosity. 

Here it must be noted that St. Ignatius will not dispense from the 
examens of his daily program of prayer. It is the moment of 
detecting intruders into God’s kingdom and banishing them, and of 
resolving to make room for His allies, one of which is spiritual 
reading. Without this first step in prayer, according to St. Bernard, 
we cannot expect the second that rests upon it—meditation. In our 
storehouse of the mind, we should keep, not only choice thoughts 
from this reading, but also tidbits from conferences heard, direction 
given, holy conversations held. And regarding these, is there any- 
thing that makes earth more like heaven than conversations about 
God and His ways? Assuredly, the mind must be kept free for God. 
Clogged with useless matter, it is not receptive, when the hour comes 
for morning prayer, to the things of heaven, nor is it, if the body is 
granted all its desires during the day and indulged in every whim. 

However, it may happen that even with the utmost care expended 
in preparation, our morning prayer can seem a failure. St. Paul 
recognized such a situation: ‘“To will is present with me: but to 
accomplish that which is good I find not.” Again, concentration of 
mind seems impossible. It may be as Our Lord said of confusion of 
another kind, ‘‘An enemy hath done this.’’ Or, the mind seems 
inoperative. If the trouble continues for an appreciable time, the 
remedy will come with a director’s counsel. His mission and studies 
prepare him to discern whether the situation at hand is sloth or 
“the prayer of faith,’’ the means of sanctification of so many saints. 

Moreover, it is well to recall that artists work years before they 
master their art. And the issue of their lifework is so precarious. 
But we who are called by God Himself to a life of prayer know that 
while He will never fail to help us, Who “works both to will and 
accomplish” in us, we can never fail if we do our part. Whether or 
not God calls us from discursive to higher forms of prayer, we shall 
not be misled in persevering, however little or great the relish our 
prayer may afford us. For linked with the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass, it will be acceptable unto God’s praise and glory, to our own 
good and that of the entire Church. 

—A Religious of Our Lady of the Cenacle 
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The Will to Perfection 


Augustine Klaas, S.J. 


HILE recuperating at his ancestral castle of Loyola 
from a serious wound received in the battle of Pam- 
plona, Ignatius, to while away the lagging hours, 

reluctantly took to reading the lives of the saints. Grace 
was at work in his soul as he began to repeat over and over 
to himself: “Suppose I should do what Saint Francis did, 
and what Saint Dominic did? Saint Dominic did it, I 
should do it too; Saint Francis did it, I should do it too.” 
The will to perfection, already strong at the beginning of 
his conversion, Ignatius fostered and developed throughout 
his subsequent life; unfalteringly he put it into practice. It 
brought him to the lofty heights of sanctity, to the summit 
of spiritual perfection, to fellowship with Francis, Dominic, 
and many more. 


I 


Spiritual perfection is a matter of co-operating with the 
grace of God which is always given abundantly when asked 
for in humble prayer. We who profess to seek perfection 
are somewhat like garden plants that receive glorious sun- 
light and refreshing dew from above. But these gracious 
gifts of God are not enough for life and growth to matur- 
ity. The roots of the plant must also go down deep into 
the soil to draw from it adequate nourishment. That is 
the constant co-operation with grace demands of us, and 
to achieve it, a strong initial impulse must be given and sus- 
tained. This starting push that goes on developing 
momentum is the will to perfection. We must will, we 
must earnestly desire, we must be determined that at any 
cost we are going to accumulate all the sanctifying grace we 
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can and also acquire the highest activity of the love of God 
and the neighbor possible in the particular circumstances of 
nature and grace allotted to each one individually by an 
all-wise Providence. 

The will to perfection is not something physical, as the 
knit brow, grim jaw, and taut nerves of certain mistaken 
young religious would have us believe; it is not sentiment 
or feeling though these are frequently present as by- 
products; it is essentially something in the spiritual nature 
of man: in his mind which evaluates perfection as a very 
great good, and above all in his spiritual will. It is not a 
mere velleity, a “Lord, Lord . . .” and nothing more, a 
willing and no doing; rather it is an effective willing, a 
resolve that ends in action. Father Le Gaudier likens per- 
sons who merely will and do not act to ostriches, which 
sometimes flap their wings ostentatiously as though about 
to fly away into the air. But nothing happens, nothing 
ever happens; the silly birds remain grounded. 

Our Lord said to the rich young man, “If thou wilt be 
perfect...’’ (Matthew 19:21). The first thing to do then 
is to will perfection, and to keep on willing it ever more 
and more, and then to follow through with steadfast, pru- 
dent action every day. That is precisely what the young 
man in the Gospel was not prepared to do. He just did 
not have the efficacious will to perfection; hence he did not 
co-operate with the special grace given him, and conse- 
quently he missed his great chance, his call to close intimacy 
with the Savior. 


II 
Holy Scripture in many places recommends the will to 
perfection indirectly, since it is included in the prayers, 
aspirations, and good deeds of all God’s holy ones. But 
also directly, especially in David’s Psalms: ‘‘My soul hath 
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coveted to long for thy justifications at all times’ (Psalm 
118). ‘‘As the hart panteth after the fountains of water; 
so my soul panteth after thee, O God. My soul hath 
thirsted after the strong living God...’’ (Psalm 41). Did 
not Solomon receive spiritual wisdom mainly because of 
his ardent desires for it (Wisdom 7:7)? The prophet 
Daniel was the ‘‘man of desires’ of the Old Testament 
(Daniel 9:23), not so much perhaps because he was 
beloved of God, but because he wanted so earnestly that 
God’s glory be revealed fully in himself and in others. It 
can rightly be said that the whole of the Old Testament 
was one great longing for perfection, since it was a longing 
for Christ, the Savior, the source and model of all spiritual 
perfection. This yearning for the more perfect life is the 
insistent motif of the Church’s magnificent Advent liturgy. 

The New Testament confirms the old. ‘‘Blessed are 
they who hunger and thirst after justness, for they shall 
have their fill’’ (Matthew 5:6). “If any man thirst, let 
him come to me, and let him drink’”’ (John 7:37). And 
Mary said: “He hath filled the hungry with good things 
... (Luke 1:53). Who is the “man of desires’ of the 
New Testament? I think it is St. Paul, that courageous 
athlete of Christ, and it is manifested on almost every page 
of his Epistles, for example (Philippians 3:12-14): 

Not that I have already secured this, or am already made perfect. 
Rather I press on, in the hope that I may lay hold of that for which 
Christ hath laid hold of me. Brethren, I do not count myself to 
have laid hold of it already. Yet one thing I do; I forget what is 


behind, and strain forward to what is before, and press on towards 
the goal, to gain the reward of God’s heavenly call in Christ Jesus. 


Like a runner in a close race Paul “strains forward’ to 
teach the goal of his whole Christian life, work, and 
suffering. 

Saint John Chrysostom, commenting on this text, says 
that not the least of the runner’s straining forward is his 
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will and determination to reach the goal, in this case, the 
goal of spiritual perfection. Saint Augustine shrewdly 
remarks that the sum-total of Christian life is fundamen- 
tally a matter of holy desires for advancement in perfection. 
The early religious of the primitive deserts were wont to 
have the aspirant to perfection repeat over and over to him- 
self, day and night, for weeks on end this little question: 
“Why did you come here?’”” This is what Saint Bernard 
says (Epistle 341): 

Did you ever meet with an ambitious man, who, after attaining 
to one dignity, did not hanker after one of a higher grade? . . . What 
shall I say of the covetous, are they not ever thirsting after increase 
of gain? Are dissipated men ever sated with their illicit sex- 
pleasures? Do not the vainglorious ever go in quest of new honors? 
If, therefore, the desire of persons who are bent on obtaining the 
trifles of earth be thus insatiable, should we not blush to be less eager 
after spiritual goods, less eager after perfection? 

In another letter (Epistle 253) he gives a paradoxical 
definition: ‘““True perfection consists in an unrelenting de- 
sire of it and assiduous effort to achieve it.”’ 

Saint Thomas Aquinas’ sister, who was a religious, 
once asked him what she must do to reach perfection. 
“You must will it,’’ replied the learned Doctor of the 
Church. When with feminine insistence she pressed him 
with further detailed questions, his only answer was: ““You 
must will it.” And in the Summa (I, q. 12, a. 6), does he 
not teach that “‘desires predispose and render a person apt 
to receive what he desires’? He writes in his commentary 
on the text of St. Matthew (5:6): 

“Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after justice: for they 
shall have their fill.’”” The Lord wishes us to thirst after that justice 
which consists in rendering to every man and to God first of all what 
is his due. He wishes us never to be satiated on earth. . . but rather 
that our desire should grow always... . Blessed are they that have 
this insatiable desire. 
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Such is the unanimous verdict of the spiritual masters, 
put into practice by all the saints, who valued it highly and 
even considered it a necessity for advancement along the 
path to perfection. Let us close this testimony with that 
remarkable psychologist, Saint Teresa of Avila, who writes 
in her Autobiography (Chapter 13): 

We must have great confidence, for it is most important that we 
should not cramp our good desires, but should believe that, with 
God’s help, if we make continual efforts to do so, we shall attain, 
though perhaps not at once, to that which many saints have reached 
through His favor. If they had never resolved to desire to attain this 
and to carry their desires continually into effect, they would never 
have risen to as high a state as they did. 

Against this solid teaching of tradition and experience 
stands alone the seventeenth century Spanish Quietist, 
Molinos, who was condemned by Pope Innocent XI for 
instructing his followers to have “‘no desire for their own 
perfection, nor for virtues, nor for their own sanctity... .”’ 


Ill 


There are certain qualities which the will to perfection 
should possess. First of all, it must be supernaturally 
motivated. God’s glory, our own sanctification, the spir- 
itual good of the neighbor, these must be the fundamental 
reasons why we desire to be more perfect in the spiritual 
life. All-too-human ambition and foolish vanity are to be 
excluded. However, a reasonable desire to succeed, to win 
the esteem of our fellow-religious, to be in the good graces 
of superiors, and other such merely natural motives, may 
be profitably utilized in a supplementary way; but the 
main stress must always be on supernatural motives if our 
desire for perfection is to be solid and free from illusions. 
Then it is more apt to be prudent, humble, and sincere. 

It must, too, be all-embracing, like perfection itself. It 
has to include great things and small, hard things and easy, 
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the pleasant and the painful, with a special inclination 
toward the more difficult, and even the heroic, seeing that 
our actions generally fall short of our laudable ideals. 
Hence, we may not pick and choose, desiring to be perfect 
in prayer but not in obedience, perfect in our work but not 
in our play, perfect in pursuing the hobbies and side issues 
of life we love so much but not in doing our main tasks, 
perfect in dealing with externs but not with our fellow 
religious. The list could be considerably lengthened. 

At the same time, it must be practical, that is, adapted 
to our particular condition and state of life, in accord with 
bodily health, mental capacity, and spiritual strength. The 
universality of our desire for perfection is thus limited, 
made definite, concretized by our practicality. A teaching 
religious may have a strong desire to make a holy pilgrim- 
age on foot to Jerusalem—and no doubt his students 
would approve it, too—but such a desire is normally out 
of place, at least during the school year. It just is not prac- 
tical. Another religious may be wanting to lead a more 
contemplative life by spending a great deal of time in the 
chapel, but meanwhile the orphans are creating pandemo- 
nium, the pupils are hurling erasers, the sick are getting 
sicker, and the soup is boiling over. It isn’t practical. This 
practicality will be particularly in evidence when we are 
choosing the means to perfection; and here let me recall that 
it is not so much the number of actions nor their greatness 
in the eyes of the world that counts for advancement in per- 
fection, but rather the more perfect manner of doing a few 
well-chosen ones. The saints have done nothing if they 
have not taught us that lesson, namely, that it doesn’t 
matter so much what we do as how we do it. Hence, our 
desire for perfection must take in the whole concrete situa- 
tion and be eminently realistic; it cannot afford to chase 
illusive spiritual butterflies. 
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Furthermore, the desire for perfection must be effective 
at all times and in all places. Here the present moment is 
all-important. We must desire to be perfect not only when 
we have taken our first vows, or our final vows, or when 
we are thirty years old, or forty, or fifty—but now, at the 
present moment. ‘Nunc coept.”” (Now I have begun.) 
Like the saints we must learn to value what has been called 
“the sacrament of the present moment.’’ Nor must the 
will to perfection be effective just on certain days, on feast- 
days and not on fast-days, on Sundays and not on Mon- 
days. The present moment is every moment. 

No place must be left out: the desire for perfection must 
be activated in the chapel as well as in the laundry, the 
classroom, the hospital, the kitchen, the orphanage, the 
recreation room, everywhere. I like to recall how the saint 
of Lisieux struggled with her dislike of that malodorous 
cheese in the dining room as well as with her annoyance at 
her neighbor’s rattling beads in the chapel. Always and 
everywhere must the desire of perfection be efficacious, in a 
simple, natural, and balanced way, with no tenseness, 
worry, or constraint. Otherwise it can happen, as Holy 
Scripture says, that “‘desires kill the slothful: for his hands 
have refused to work at all. He longeth and desireth all 
the day: but he that is just will give, and will not cease’’ 
(Proverbs 21:25-26). ‘‘Do what you do” is a maxim, 
which, if followed faithfully, will go a long way towards 
making our will to perfection something more than a mere 
velleity, something more than a will erratically effective 
only at certain times and places. 

Finally, the will to perfection must be persevering, so 
much so that gradually it becomes the dominating desire to 
which all others are subordinated. ‘‘Seek ye first the king- 
dom of God and His justice... .””. No more powerful 
means to perfection exists than the habitual hunger and 
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thirst for the higher life of the soul. Indeed, it is an excel- 
lent gauge of the degree of perfection a religious has already 
attained since the desire increases in proportion to his 
progress in virtue. 


IV 

There are some obstacles to the acquirement and fos- 
tering of the will to perfection. Indifference to spiritual 
perfection itself is, of course, a great hindrance to culti- 
vating a desire for it. We do not desire what we are not 
interested in. May we lawfully adopt a ‘‘don’t care’ atti- 
tude of mind towards our own spiritual perfection and 
consequently neglect to desire and will it? Certainly we 
may not, and the reason is simply that our greater perfec- 
tion is bound up with God’s greater glory, and no one may 
be wholly indifferent about that. True, one may be of 
equal mind regarding the various means conducive to per- 
fection—riches or poverty, honor or dishonor, health or 
illness, and the like—since any of them can advance one to 
perfection and promote God's greater glory. But it is 
otherwise with perfection itself. God's greater glory can 
never demand that we do not seek our own perfection, much 
less contemn it; hence, we must in some way strive for and 
desire perfection. 

Perhaps one may admit theoretically what has just been 
stated, but deny it practically by the tepidity of one’s life. 
This spiritual torpor, lukewarmness, and carelessness in the 
service of God is doubtless the deadliest enemy of perfection 
and its desire. It warps the judgment; it makes the will 
fickle and inconstant. It is a creeping paralysis which 
gradually chokes off and stifles all will to advance in the 
love of God and the neighbor, the essence of perfection. It 
must be resolutely combated; it must be replaced by its 
opposite, which is devotedness, fervor of spiritual life, a 
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synonym for the desire of perfection. 

Another obstacle is what spiritual writers call moralism. 
This is the baneful tendency to be content with the practice 
of the moral virtues and with doing only what is strictly 
obligatory. The desire for perfection is thus short-circuited, 
human means are relied on rather than divine, our own 
little schemes and devices are preferred to a generous trust 
in the grace of God. Ina word, it is a kind of naturalism 
in the spiritual life which reduces the desire of perfection 
to an ignoble minimum. The remedy, of course, is a 
stronger emphasis on the supernatural in our lives and, 
while not neglecting the moral virtues, a greater insistence 
on the theological virtues of faith, hope, and charity, a 
more determined practice of the counsels. By our desires 
we must “hitch our wagon to a star.’’ After all, a Chris- 
tian should desire to be very much more than the equiva- 
lent of a good pagan, whose ideal of perfection is the golden 
mean of the natural moral virtues. Pius XI points to the 
objective of Catholic education as being ‘‘the supernatural 
man who thinks, judges and acts consistently in accordance 
with right reason illumined by the supernatural light of 
the example and teaching of Christ.”” If that is applicable 
to layfolk, how much more so to religious? ‘There must be 
no deliberate limiting of the desire for perfection to the 
lower level of moralism; the desire must surely transcend 
the minimum observance of the Ten Commandments. 

Similarly the will to perfection is hobbled by a pre- 
dominantly negative concept of perfection. If we are 
wholly taken up with avoiding sin and imperfection rather 
than with cultivating the more positive aspects of spiritual- 
ity, such as the acquiring of the virtues and the doing of 
meritorious works, particularly those of supererogation, 
it is easy to see how this will curtail our desire for perfec- 
tion. ‘Accentuate the positive’ is an excellent rule to gov- 
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ern our spiritual desires and ideals. 

Finally, the desire of one’s own perfection, if not rightly 
managed and controlled, can make one self-centered, self- 
complacent, spiritually egotistic. “Too much concern with 
knowing down to the last detail where one stands on the 
ladder of perfection, just how much one is advancing from 
day to day, from hour to hour, by doing this or not doing 
that, does not make for a healthy spirituality, because this 
attitude often leads to excessive introspection, exaggerated 
solicitude for minutiae and the relatively unimportant, 
uneasiness, preoccupation of mind, destruction of internal 
peace, and loss of true resignation and conformity to the 
will of God. All these things will hamper a true desire for 
progress in virtue. This evidence of a subtle pride and 
selfishness must be cast out of the soul, especially by puri- 
fying the motives for seeking perfection. It is good to 
know in a general way where one stands on the road to 
perfection, but it does no good and can be very harmful to 
go too much into detail about it. Let God and His loving 
Providence take care of the precise degree of perfection 
reached. A good principle here is not to look backward 
too much but rather by our desires to keep looking forward 
and upward to the summit of the mountain of Christian 
perfection. Eyes on God, rather than on one’s own petty 
self! 

V 

To awaken and augment a real desire for perfection we 
must have a deep appreciation of the value of perfection 
itself. “To this it will contribute to have a correct estima- 
tion of the worth of earthly things as Solomon had when 
he exclaimed “‘vanity of vanities,’’ and also to be thor- 
oughly convinced of the importance of the ‘‘one thing 
necessary’ spoken of in the Gospels. From this will flow a 
clear understanding that in the scale of values the desire of 
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perfection, when rightly comprehended, is above all other 
desires. 

The grace of God is needed to make this desire habitual 
and ever more fruitful; hence, for this grace we must 
humbly pray. Can there be any more precious thing to 
pray for? Meditations, examens of conscience, spiritual 
reading, monthly recollections, retreats, all should be 
directed to arousing and stimulating the will to perfection, 
especially by proposing to the mind the correct and most 
effective motives for will-action: God’s glory, our own per- 
sonal sanctification, the spiritual good of the neighbor. 

Another help to foster and activate the desire for per- 
fection is to study the lives of Our Lord, of His Blessed 
Mother, of the saints, and of other holy persons. Example 
always has the effect of engendering a desire to emulate. 
Saint Ignatius Loyola is not the only saint who found 
example a powerful stimulus to the perfect life. 

It will also aid us to be on the alert to take advantage of 
the various circumstances of time and place to increase our 
desire for perfection. In this way, our trials, sufferings, 
failures, even our sins and imperfections, if rightly used, 
as well as our successes and triumphs, can be made into 
steppingstones to greater perfection, if only we seize upon 
these golden opportunities to whet our appetite for God 
and His love. 

Lastly, if we now have no real desire for perfection, or 
only a very feeble one, let us desire to have that desire and 
pray for it perseveringly. Spiritual writers say that such a 
manifestation of good will is almost always rewarded by a 
gift from God. 


VI 


If the desire for perfection becomes the one, all- 
consuming, all-pervading passion of the religious, if 
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despising the things of earth, he conquers human respect and 
can honestly say with David: ‘‘For what have I in heaven? 
and besides thee what do I desire upon earth? For thee my 
flesh and heart hath fainted away: thou art the God of my 
heart, and the God that is my portion forever’’ (Psalm 72), 
then there will come into his life a deep sense of personal 
freedom, detachment from transitory created allurements, 
a growing generosity in God's service, and an unexpected 
happiness. For wherever there is generosity of will and 
intention, there is spiritual joy. And God in His turn will 
not be outdone. He will pour out His graces and favors on 
the largehearted religious as He did of old on Daniel, on 
Paul, and on all those other men and women of consuming 
desire for perfection. He will satisfy that hunger and slake 
that thirst with His celestial gifts. 

Holy desires are very meritorious in the sight of God. 
even though some particular longings are not realized 
because of circumstances beyond the control of the reli- 
gious. Should necessity or obedience thwart a particular 
desire to do something generous for God’s glory, that desire 
will receive its full reward anyway, as Saint Bernard cor- 
rectly notes (Epistle 77): ‘““The desire is reckoned as the 
deed itself by God, when the deed is hindered by necessity.” 
Hence, it is no illusion to desire to do great and even heroic 
things for Christ, such as going on the foreign missions, or 
undergoing martyrdom, and the like, even if there is little 
possibility of their realization. In a particular case, God 
may really want only the desire; and hence He will reward 
it as though it had been fulfilled. 

The fruitful desire of perfection is of immense benefit, 
not only to ourselves, but to the neighbor also. It will 
blossom into a zealous apostolate, it will add honor and 
splendor to the whole church of God, and best of all it will 
give great glory to God, not only in this world, but 
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throughout eternity. 

To conclude with Clement of Alexandria, commenting 
on Christ’s offer of the perfect life to the rich young man 
(Migne, Patrologia Graeca, IX, 613): 

“If thou wilt be perfect.”” Therefore he was not yet perfect . . . 
and the words if thou wilt divinely show the liberty of the soul 
which is dealing with the Lord. It was in the power of the man, 
who was free, to choose; to give was the prerogative of God, as being 
the Lord. He gives to those who will, to those who make an effort, 
to those who pray... . God after all, does not force anyone... . He 
gives to those who ask, He opens to those who knock. 

Let us then with God’s grace will, and do, and pray; 
and spiritual perfection will surely be ours to God’s greater 
glory and our own everlasting happiness. 





Questions and Answers 


lb 

What should be the conduct of the recipient of Holy Communion 
should a tiny particle of the Host, unnoticed by the priest, fall upon his 
person? 

Because of the words ‘“‘tiny particle’ this question needs cautious 
answering. Some people are prone to see “‘tiny particles’ every where. 
For them, the only prudent course of action is to ignore what they 
think are “‘tiny particles.’’ Putting aside, therefore, the question of 
imaginary particles, the communicant who notices that a Host or a 
real particle of a Host has fallen upon his person should wait at the 
communion rail and call the priest’s attention to the fact. 


— = 

Is there anything in the Code which might be construed as an obliga- 

tion on the part of higher superiors to give Sisters a one- or two-week 
vacation annually? 

The Code makes no explicit provision for an annual vacation for 

Sisters—but we are inclined to wish that it did. Moreover, since 

some kind of vacation appears to be a normal requisite for preserving 
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good health and for fostering a wholesome community spirit, it 
seems that superiors have an implicit duty of trying to provide such a 
vacation. ‘This statement may call for some further explanation, for 
there seems to be much confusion concerning what constitutes a vaca- 
tion for Sisters. 

In some cases “‘vacation’’ appears to be synonymous with “‘annual 
retreat.’’ This is particularly the case with regard to hospital Sisters; 
but it is not uncommonly verified in many teaching institutes in which 
the yearly round of activities may be summed up thus: teach— 
summer school—retreat—<clean house—teach. In view of the fact 
that Sisters commonly make a fervent retreat, it is nothing less than 
fantastic to consider their retreat as a vacation. 

In other cases the Sisters’ vacations consist in visiting their 
parents for several days. Of course, this is a ‘‘break,’’ and in that 
sense it is a vacation. But it is not a vacation in the true, and par- 
ticularly the religious, sense of the word. Often enough these visits 
are characterized by strenuous activity and loss of sleep, and are 
therefore not even physically relaxing. However, even if in some 
cases they provide physical rest and release of mental strain, they are 
hardly a religious vacation. A vacation for religious should serve the 
purpose of intensifying the community spirit; and this purpose is 
certainly not achieved by going off for a time with one other Sister 
to live among seculars, even though these seculars be relatives and 
very saintly persons. 

Still another misnomer for a vacation is teaching in a vacation 
school. This too may be a “‘break.’” The Sisters get away from 
strict community life for a time; and some find the novelty very 
enjoyable, even though the work may be hard. Nevertheless, though 
novel, though enjoyable, though mentally relaxing, it is not what 
we mean by a religious vacation. 

What do we mean by a vacation? Perhaps the following story 
will illustrate what we mean: 

A certain mother general who was keenly interested in the 
spiritual progress of her subjects, was thinking of having an inten- 
sive spiritual program that would last about thirty days; and she 
asked a priest friend what he thought of the idea. This priest 
happened to be a man who leans strongly towards what might be 
called a practical view of life. 

“Well, Mother,”’ he replied, after having considered the idea, 
“if you can spare your Sisters from their duties for thirty days, I 
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think the best thing to do would be to give them an eight-day retreat 
and three weeks’ vacation.” 

“A vacation!’’ she exclaimed in astonishment. ‘Just what 
would they do with a vacation? They’re often here at the mother- 
house. It’s a lovely, spacious place. Isn’t that vacation enough?” 

“T agree with you— it is a nice place. Nevertheless, a mother- 
house is a motherhouse. It has an atmosphere of strict discipline and 
constant occupation. I suppose you could plan for a vacation here; 
but you would really have to plan it, or you might run into diffi- 
culties. When I speak of giving Sisters a vacation, I am thinking of 
your getting a place away from your regular houses—a place that’s 
private, where many Sisters could go together and rest and play 
games and, above all, get to know one another. Religious can go 
through the stress and strain of ordinary duties, and scarcely get to 
know one another. In fact, when they are always under strain, they 
can build up mutual dislikes that grow through the years to vast 
proportions. This can be largely offset by a good community vaca- 
tion. In relaxation and recreation the religious see one another in a 
new light, and often discover remarkably fine qualities that they never 
knew existed. In my opinion, there’s nothing like a good com- 
munity vacation for fostering a good community spirit.” 

She thought over his suggestion for a time, and then asked him: 
“In this ideal vacation of yours what happens to the spiritual 
exercises?” 

“There’s an old maxim to the effect that there’s no vacation from 
the spiritual life. I won’t deny that; hence I make allowance for 
spiritual exercises in my plan for the ideal religious vacation. But 
let’s confine it to the ordinary exercises and not use this vacation as a 
time for adding more and more prayers to the usual ones.” 

Thus far the story. Readers may agree or disagree with the 
priest, as they see fit. For ourselves, we believe that his idea is worth 
considering and developing. We realize, of course, that many superiors 
who agree wholeheartedly with the idea are handicapped by tre- 
mendous difficulties, especially financial, in carrying it out. 

Nevertheless, difficulties are not always as insuperable as they 
first appear. We believe that some institutes of Sisters have already 
worked out satisfactory vacation plans. From practical experience 
these Sisters may have suggestions that would be profitable to others. 
If they wish to send these suggestions to us, we will gladly publish 
them in the REVIEW. 
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1) Are superiors required by canon law to comply with the wishes of a 
subject who for a worthy cause asks for a change of residence? (2) If the 
subject's reason for making the request is a problem of conscience, is he 
obliged to reveal to the superior the nature of this problem? 


These two questions, although coming from different sources, are 
intimately connected. And since they deal with a matter of the 
highest importance in the religious life, an unusually detailed answer 
seems called for. 

Canon law contains no specific provision concerning the assign- 
ment of religious. The first question, therefore, must rather be 
answered in the light of the principles concerning the government of 
religious. Since this government ought to be paternal, it seems to 
follow logically that superiors are obliged to grant reasonable requests 
of subjects unless the superiors have equally good reasons for refusing 
them. To apply this principle in a concrete case a religious superior 
must consider not only the request of the individual subject but also 
factors that pertain to other individual religious and to the institute 
as a whole. The individual who asks for a change of residence is 
quite naturally looking at the matter from his own point of view; 
and from this point of view he may have one or more of many good 
reasons for requesting the change. For instance: one’s health is poor 
and would probably be greatly benefited by a change; there is strife 
in the present community, and great peace can be expected from a 
change; a teacher is doing poorly in his present assignment and feels 
that if he could go elsewhere and get a new start all would be well; 
an occasion of sin has developed, and it seems that the most efficacious 
means of avoiding sin is to get away from the present circumstances. 
These are examples of good reasons for asking for a change. Some 
are more serious than others; yet a subject who for any one of these 
reasons, or for some similar reason, requests a change of residence is 
certainly asking ‘‘for a worthy cause,’’ as the question puts it. 

The superior who receives such a request is bound in conscience 
to give it prudent consideration. The first step in this prudent con- 
sideration is to weigh the reason itself. If the superior honestly judges 
that the subject would not reap the expected benefit from the requested 
change, he can hardly have an obligation to grant it. The obligation 
in this case is rather on the subject; he should either appeal his case 
to a higher superior, if he thinks it sufficiently serious, or accept this 
particular disposition of Divine Providence and do the best he can 
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under the circumstances. Obviously it is possible for the superior to 
be mistaken in his judgment, for he has no charism of infallibility; 
yet, granted that he has acted prudently and sincerely, he has nothing 
with which to reproach himself if subsequent events indicate that he 
was unwise in denying the request. 

Even when the superior judges that the requested change would 
be beneficial, it is not always obligatory, or even permissible, to grant 
it. For, although paternal government implies an intimate familial 
relationship between the superior and the individual subject, it does 
not change the fact that the superior’s primary duty is to seek the 
common good. He must view the individual’s need in the light of 
the needs of others and particularly of the entire community or entire 
institute; and he can reasonably grant requests of individuals only 
when they do not conflict with the greater good. That such conflicts 
can easily arise seems obvious, since the reassigning of one religious 
usually involves at least one other change, and frequently it cannot 
be accomplished without many changes. 

As one example of a worthy cause for requesting a change of 
residence we mentioned the necessity of avoiding an occasion of sin. 
A consideration of this and of other reasons of conscience leads logi- 
cally to the very delicate problem indicated by the second question: 
namely, how much information must be given the superior when a 
change is requested for such personal reasons? ‘There seems to be a 
difference of opinion here. As a clear expression of one view, we 
quote the following from a letter sent to our editorial board by a 
priest who is much interested in this problem. 

“The Code,” he wrote, “forbids a confessor to interfere with the 
internal government of any religious community. Yet very often 
matters pertaining to community life also pertain to the forum of 
conscience. Mindful of the Code and mindful also of the spiritual 
welfare of a religious, the confessor may deem it necessary or very 
imperative that there be a change of residence, of assignment, of the 
community doctor or dentist to be visited for professional purposes, 
and so forth. The advice given us during our course in pastoral 
theology was to study well the case and then to say to the religious: 
‘Tell your provincial or local superior that your confessor advises you 
to ask for a change of residence, of assignment, and so forth.’ In the 
estimation of the confessor that should be sufficient: a problem of 
conscience exists, and a change would be definitely helpful in solving 
it. The superiors are thus made aware of the problem based on 
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reasons of conscience (reasons which no religious is bound to reveal 
to the superior). And yet, strange to say, the request has been turned 
down! 

“How such a refusal can be justified is beyond me. The confessor 
can err, but he is in possession of knowledge which the superior has 
not. The reason of exterior regularity cannot outweigh the spiritual 
needs of an individual. Is not the spiritual betterment of each reli- 
gious the first concern of superiors? And is there not for the superior 
who may judge that a confessor has been ‘taken in’ by religious a 
means to have the confessor changed, i.e., by asking the removal of 
the confessor from the local ordinary, who can change the confessor 
without giving the reason? Hence it would seem that a request such 
as was stated above should be granted by the superior of the religious 
who forwards it. The superior may have doubts, but the doubt 
should ordinarily favor the religious and especially the confessor of 
the religious. Personally, I cannot see how any superior can pit his 
or her judgment against a request that is advised or approved by the 
confessor, especially when abuses can be stopped by a recourse to the 
bishop.” 

This is one view of the matter, strongly and clearly expressed. 
But it seems to us that there is another side, and we should like to 
indicate it. 

Let us suppose that a religious has a real difficulty of conscience: 
for example, an occasion of serious sin; and he goes to his superior 
with a request for a change of residence. He tells the superior that his 
confessor told him to ask for the change; he does not reveal in any 
way the specific nature of his difficulty. Everyone would agree, no 
doubt, that the superior may take a prudent confessor’s word con- 
cerning the spiritual need of his penitent; and if this were the only 
factor to be considered in making a change of assignment the superior 
would not need more definite information. 

But can this question of reassigning a religious always be so 
utterly simplified? For instance, how is the superior who is ignor- 
ant of the nature of the subject’s difficulty to know that the new 
assignment will not be more dangerous than the present one? And 
how is the superior to judge who can be safely called upon to replace 
the religious in his present assignment? And since changes like this 
not infrequently involve inconveniences for communities, how is the 
superior to judge whether the subject’s need is sufficient to offset these 
inconveniences? After all, even conscience problems vary greatly in 
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degree; and we doubt if it can be stated as an absolutely general prin- 
ciple that all conscience problems must take precedence over the 
external needs of the community or institute. It depends on what 
these conscience problems are and what these community needs are. 
The superior may be well aware of the needs of the community, but 
he can hardly make the necessary comparison if the subject withholds 
all information concerning the precise nature of his personal diffi- 
culty. 

We wonder sometimes if the view that the superior has no right 
to know the nature of a conscience problem is not closely connected 
with a misinterpretation of the canonical legislation concerning mani- 
festation of conscience. From the fact that the Church forbids 
superiors to exact a manifestation of conscience, many seem to con- 
clude that a superior never has a right to know a subject’s conscience 
problem and that the subject never has a duty to make known the 
nature of his problem. It seems to us that these never’s are too abso- 
lute. Taken at their face value and applied universally, they mean 
that in many instances the Church wishes to sacrifice prudent govern- 
ment in order to preserve a so-called liberty of conscience even when 
this might be harmful to the individual. 

Even if we suppose that a subject never has a strict obligation to 
reveal the nature of a conscience difficulty to a superior, a good reli- 
gious would not be justified in translating this into an attitude which 
amounts to, ‘‘My conscience is none of the superior’s business.’’ The 
canon law definitely encourages the practice of voluntary manifesta- 
tion of conscience to priest superiors; and if this is encouraged as a 
normal practice, it is certainly advisable at a time of special need. 

With regard to manifestation of conscience to lay superiors (for 
example, to Sisters), we have often heard it said that the Church 
positively discourages the manifestation of conscience difficulties to 
them. Perhaps this notion is traceable to the Index to the Code; and 
it may be well to call attention to the fact that this Index is a private 
document, not officially promulgated by the Church. Both Father 
Creusen and Father Schaefer, who are certainly among the best 
authorities on the canon law for religious, say that the Church neither 
encourages nor forbids the voluntary manifestation of conscience 
difficulties to lay superiors. In this opinion, which seems to square 
perfectly with the wording of canon 530, § 2, the Church simply 
leaves the matter of voluntary manifestation of conscience problems 
to lay superiors to be solved in individual cases according to sound 
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pastoral principles. 

It is clearly contrary to sound pastoral principles to open one’s 
conscience to a lay superior for the purpose of getting advice that the 
superior is not competent to give. But it is quite in accord with these 
principles to reveal one’s conscience difficulties to a lay superior in 
order to get encouragement and especially to get the help required for 
putting a director’s or confessor’s advice into effect. Those who say 
that the Church positively discourages the manifestation of conscience 
difficulties to lay superiors seem to be unaware of this very important 
distinction between expert advice on the one hand, and such things 
as sympathy, encouragement, and practical help on the other. 

We have gone to some length in treating this matter of manifes- 
tation of conscience because many of the questions and suggestions 
that we have received in recent years indicate that subjects often lack 
filial confidence in their superiors; and this deplorable condition 
seems to exist among both religious men and religious women. And 
the fault is by no means all on the side of the subject. Some superiors 
give their subjects the impression that they are not interested in the 
personal affairs of individuals; they want only efficiency, external 
achievement, financial success. Other superiors, after listening 
willingly to the subject’s difficulties, appear to be unconscious of the 
grave obligation of secrecy that the very nature of such communica- 
tions demands. ‘There is need, it seems, of sincere self-examination 
on both sides—superiors and subjects—if the ideals of paternal gov- 
ernment and filial confidence are to be adequately attained. 

We conclude with the following direct answers to the questions 
proposed: 

1) The superior is obliged to comply with the request of the 
subject if, after having prudently weighed all pertinent circumstances 
(namely, the need of the one making the request, the needs of other 
religious, of the community, and so forth), he judges that the 
reassignment is necessary. 

2) In general, it may be said that a superior is entitled to all the 
information he needs in order to make a prudent decision of a case. It 
follows from this that a superior who judges that further informa- 
tion is necessary before making a change is not violating the rights of 
the subject by refusing to make the change without such informa- 
tion; and in this case of justifiable refusal a subject who is conscious 
of a serious need of a change in order to avoid a proximate occasion 
of mortal sin seems to have a strict obligation to reveal the nature of 
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his problem, at least to the extent required for prudent consideration 
by the superior. If, on the other hand, the superior is satisfied with 
such general statements as “I would like a reassignment as a matter of 
conscience—because my confessor, or spiritual director, advises it,” 
the subject is not strictly obliged to volunteer further information. 

So much for the obligation. The ideal solution is that such 
familial confidence prevail between superior and subject that the 
latter can readily explain the nature of his problem to the superior 
and thus get the maximum of prudent co-operation. We think that 
this applies to all religious institutes, whether clerical or lay, whether 
of men or of women. 


= 

What is the proper method of disposing of an amputated limb? 

According to a reply of the Holy Office given on August 3, 1897, 
the amputated limbs of Catholics should, if possible, be buried in a 
sacred place. The Holy Office suggested that hospitals have a small 
plot of blessed ground for this precise purpose. The amputated 
limbs of non-Catholics should be buried in unblessed ground. In 
both cases—namely, of Catholics and non-Catholics—if the doctors 
insist on it, the Sisters may burn the amputated limbs. 

This reply of fifty years ago is still taken as the norm for the 
proper disposal of amputated limbs. It should be noted that the 
reply is quite moderate in tone. It makes allowance for difficult cir- 
cumstances: for example, in many places it might be impossible to 
have the ‘‘small plot of blessed ground in the garden of the hos- 
pital’; in fact, this might be contrary to civil law. According to a 
quite reasonable interpretation, it also allows for the burning of 
limbs that are dangerously diseased, and for the saving of amputated 
parts for examination purposes. 

We suggest that, if there are any special difficulties in this matter, 
the local chancery office be consulted. Circumstances may call for 
different policies in different places. 


0 

Who is the proper authority to decide the term of office of a mother 
superior? How long may she remain in office? 

With regard to local superiors, the Code itself is quite explicit. 
They are ‘‘not to hold office for more than three years; on the expira- 
tion of this term they can be reappointed to the same offices if the 
constitutions permit it, but not immediately for a third term in the 
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same religious house.” 

The term of office of higher superiors is to be determined by the 
duly approved constitutions. The usual policy of the Congregation 
of Religious, in approving congregations of Sisters, is to limit the 
mother general to two successive terms of six years each. She may 
not be immediately re-elected to a third term. 


If the ordinary confessor frequently fails to make an appearance and 
there should be a real need of informing the bishop, who makes the report 
—the superior of the convent or institution? or the chaplain? In the case 
of a convent connected with a parish, is it the superior or the pastor who 
makes the report? 

Whenever there is real need of informing the bishop of the failure 
of a confessor to make his appearance, the superior should make the 
report. Neither the chaplain nor the pastor has anything to do with 
such matters. 


—22— 

In convents, who applies for faculties for retreats—the local superior 
or the chaplain? 

The practice varies in different dioceses. In some the local 
superior requests the faculties; in others, the chaplain; in still others, 
the retreat master himself; and finally some require that the retreat 
master’s religious superior make the application. The bishop of the 
diocese should be consulted and his wishes followed. 


—23— 

Our constitutions prescribe that for each deceased Sister we say, as 
soon as possible, the Office of the Dead, or fifty Our Fathers, adding after 
each Our Father: “Eternal rest grant unto her, O Lord," and so forth. Now 
the rubric in the Office of the Dead prescribes that after every psalm the 
following be said: "Requiem aeternam dona eis . . . Et lux perpetua luceat 
eis..." even if the Office is recited for only one person. If the fifty Our 
Fathers are said instead of the Office, which is more properly used, the 
singular or the plural form of the pronoun? 

While it is true that when reciting the Office of the Dead the 
plural form is always used, it is also true that the liturgical form for 
the absolution recited over the corpse after the funeral Mass uses the 
singular. Hence it seems quite proper to use the singular when saying 
the Our Fathers and Hail Marys for a specific deceased Sister. 
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THE THREE AGES OF THE INTERIOR LIFE: Prelude of Eternal Life. By 
the Rev. R. Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P. Volume One. Translated by 
Sister M. Timothea Doyle, O.P., Rosary College, River Forest, Illinois. 
Pp. xxiv + 494, B. Herder Book Company, St. Louis, Missouri, 1947. 
$5.00. 

For many years Father Garrigou-Lagrange, the distinguished 
professor of the Angelicum, Rome, and one of the most eminent of 
contemporary Dominicans, has been writing on ascetical and mystical 
themes. Besides many articles in various periodicals, he has to his 
credit several volumes on spiritual subjects. Some years ago he pub- 
lished a systematic and formal treatise on the whole field, thus giving 
a unified, balanced, and complete expression to his ideas on the spir- 
itual life. Now the first volume of this work appears in English. 

Perhaps the salient feature of this study is the preoccupation of 
the author with his thesis that infused contemplation comes within 
the normal development of the interior life. For a generation and 
more there has been a great debate over the question. Father Gar- 
rigou-Lagrange has been one of the leaders in it, and evidently he is 
still waging a vigorous battle in defense of his doctrine: ‘“When we 
say, in short, that infused contemplation of the mysteries of faith is 
necessary for sanctity, we mean morally necessary; that is, in the 
majority of cases a soul could not reach sanctity without it. We shall 
add that without it a soul will not in reality possess the full perfec- 
tion of Christian life, which implies the eminent exercise of the 
theological virtues and of the gifts of the Holy Ghost which accom- 
pany them. The purpose of this book is to establish this thesis” 
(page 23). 

The whole work is divided into five parts, only two of them 
being contained in this volume. The first part deals with ‘‘the 
sources of the interior life and its end.” It explains certain of the 
great Christian dogmas that have special relevance to the super- 
natural life. ‘Thus there are chapters on the life of grace, the super- 
natural organism, the virtues—theological and moral, the gifts of the 
Holy Spirit, the indwelling of the Blessed Trinity, the Mystical 
Body of Christ, the mediation of the Blessed Virgin Mary, and so 
on. After this dogmatic section comes a discussion of the primary 
ascetical questions: for instance, the nature of perfection, the gran- 
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deurs of it, heroism in virtue, the passive purgations, the love of God, 
the evangelical counsels, the special obligations of priests and reli- 
gious to pursue perfection, and other such matters. The second, 
third, and fourth parts correspond to the traditional three ways in 
the spiritual life—purgative, illuminative, and unitive. Finally the 
fifth part will deal with extraordinary graces, such as visions, reve- 
lations, stigmatization, and other unusual phenomena. 

This work, like a much smaller one published some years ago by 
the same author (Les Trois Conversions et les Trois Voies, 1932), 
takes its name from an interesting analogy between the natural and 
supernatural lives. Both lives consist of three periods or stages, and 
each of these three is ushered in by a crisis. Naturally, birth is the 
first crisis and introduces one to childhood. To birth corresponds 
the beginning of one’s spiritual life at about the seventh year, or 
whenever one is converted to a really interior life. Beginners are 
children in spiritual matters: their virtues will not be well devel- 
oped; their form of mental prayer is rather discursive; special inspi- 
rations of the Holy Spirit will be latent; there is no great degree of 
docility to Him; and they will be conscious of self-activity rather 
than of being moved from above. 

_ The second crisis in the natural life is puberty, leading to the age 
of adolescence, with its psychological as well as physical character- 
istics. The supernatural correlatives are the ‘‘night of sense’ 
(St. John of the Cross), the initial forms of infused contemplation 
passively purifying the inferior faculties and subjecting them to the 
spirit, and the condition of proficients growing and advancing in the 
illuminative way. Now one’s virtues become solid, the operations of 
the gifts become more manifest, and one assumes more or less the 
disposition of the counsels. 

But if the faithful soul keeps striving earnestly and long enough, 
it will reach and successfully undergo a third crisis answering to 
“that of first liberty,’’ attaining one’s majority about the age of 
twenty-one and entering upon full adulthood. The “‘night of the 
spirit,”’ a sort of purgatory upon earth, will put one through a most 
thorough-going and painful purification and will prepare one to 
ascend the highest rungs of the mystical ladder. Then one is num- 
bered among the perfect and is in the unitive way. At any point in 
this supernatural evolution a person may fail to go on as he should; 


if so, he becomes something of a spiritual dwarf or midget. 
—G. AuG. ELLARD, S.J. 
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TERESA, JOHN, AND THERESE: A Family Portrait of Three Great Car- 
melites: Teresa of Avila, John of the Cross, Therese of Lisieux. By the 
Reverend Father Brice, C.P. Pp. 336. Frederick Pustet Company, 
New York and Cincinnati, 1946. $4.00. 

Few saints are as competent to inspire us, to restore and elevate 
our supernatural vision, to inflame our affections for divine realities, 
as the Carmelite eagles Teresa, John, and Therese. Each one 
familiarly known and loved is a powerful aid to sanctity. But a 
comparative study of the three is particularly enlightening and fruit- 
ful. For instance, how many are aware that God’s principal tool in 
fashioning the sanctity of the lovable Therese was the austere John 
of the Cross? Father Brice brings competent knowledge to his wel- 
come study of this spiritual trio; and though his love for all three is 
deep and sincere, the little Therese is plainly his favorite. 

Teresa, John, and Therese is adapted to the comprehension of any 
intelligent Catholic, religious or lay. In the mind of the author the 
three saints exemplify not merely the religious but the Christian way 
of life. Particular profit, however, is in store for religious and priests 
who read these pages reflectively. Many a brief chapter is fine matter 
for meditation, though the work as a whole is perhaps too demanding 
for table reading. “Two themes interlock throughout; the activity 
and virtues of each of the three, and the interplay of Teresa and John 
on each other and of both on Therese. Incident and quotation, with 
which the book abounds, are selected carefully to give us an exact and 
moving family portrait. 

As Father Brice intended, we leave Teresa, John, and Therese 
with a keen desire to deepen our acquaintance by firsthand contact. 
We have learned to know our guides well enough to entrust ourselves 
gladly to them in the ascent to the higher peaks.—R. D. HUBER, S.J. 


REFLECTIONS ON THE SUNDAY COLLECTS OF THE ROMAN MISSAL. By Sister 
Mary Gonzaga Haessly. Pp. 132. The Grail, St. Meinrad, Ind., 1946. $2.00. 
This book brings together some of the best commentary on the Sunday collects 

in convenient and usable form. For each of the collects there is given the Latin text 

with a modern English translation followed by two pages of explanation of the 
gist of the prayer. Since the collect of each Mass often summarizes the teaching of 
the Epistle and the Gospel, the book is in effect an excellent source for meditation 
matter reflecting the thoughts and petitions voiced by the Church during Sunday 

Mass from the time of St. Augustine to the present day. Simple reading of the 

explanation of the collect for one Sunday will sometimes render all the proper 

Prayers of the Mass for that day vastly more intelligible. Once in possession of the 

meaning of the prayers a religious can more easily make their expression his own 

and more fervently lift up mind and heart in union with the Church Universal. 
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In recommending this book we must remark that the larger work of which this 
is a part was originally written as a doctoral dissertation on the rhetoric of the 
Sunday collects. In revising the manuscript and adapting it for popular use the 
author has sacrificed the discourses on rhetoric without sacrificing scholarship. 

—T. L. MACNAIR, S.J. 





BOOK NOTICES 

From fragments of letters, diaries, and narratives of Maryknoll Sisters in the 
Far Eastern war areas, Sister Mary de Paul Cogan in SISTERS OF MARYKNOLL: 
THROUGH TROUBLED WATERS has woven an inspiring account of the war years. 
There is something about letters penned in a Nipa hut or amid the rubble of a 
ruined convent schoo! while artillery roars just a few miles distant that throws into 
sharp relief the stalwart character demanded of the American girl who becomes a 
missionary Sister. The cosmopolitan group of internees quartered in Stanley jail 
in Hong Kong soon became aware that there was something different about the 
nuns. And the motley assortment of internees drawn from every strata of the 
American population of Manila learned in Los Banos that, even when deprived of 
all the modern comforts and conveniences the West had brought to the Far East, the 
nuns yet possessed a never-failing wellspring of courage and cheerfulness and kind- 
ness. In compiling and writing this book Sister Cogan has done a splendid service 
to all the American Sisterhoods. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1947. 
Pp. 220. $2.50.) 


Little is known in America of Pére Eduard Lamy, the saintly curé of La 
Courneuve in the Paris slums, though his life is noteworthy. In a brief sketch, 
THE RAGPICKERS’ PRIEST, Father Joseph A. Mullins, C.S.Sp., traces the personal 
apostolate exercised by Pére Lamy among the poor ragpickers of Paris and recounts 
some of the extraordinary favors he received from Our Lady. By reason of his 
visions he may one day rank with St. Bernadette and the children of Fatima as one to 
whom Mary Immaculate has manifested her maternal care for our sinful and 
unbelieving world. (Cork: The Mercier Press, 1946. Pp. 103. $1.50.) 


ONE WITH JESUS, by Paul de Jaegher, S.J., deserves to be multiplied and made 
available for every religious. Based on the sound doctrines of sanctifying grace and 
the divine indwelling, the book gives the implications for prayer and growth in 
union with God of the truth that ‘‘a God is the Divine Guest of my soul, dwelling 
there night and day, desirous of receiving the unceasing homage of my intimate 
friendship and of my love.”” While especially helpful for earnest souls on the 
threshold of the unitive way, it will open unsuspected vistas even for beginners in 
the spiritual life. (Westminster, Maryland: The Newman Bookshop, 1946. 
Pp. vii + 58. $.75.) 


FUNDAMENTAL RUBRICS, by J. C. O'Leary, “‘is intended as a quick review of 
fundamentals’ (p. 8). The author came to his task convinced that most books of 
ceremonies are too long to serve that precise purpose; hence he has endeavored to 
set out consistent rules gathered from authentic sources and from his own experi- 
ence in observing the Consuetudo Romana. It will indicate the ground that is 
covered to state that he treats in turn: sign of the Cross, voice, hands, genuflections, 
bows, incensations, use of biretta, liturgical kiss, pax, standing and kneeling at 
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High Mass, funeral rites, and rules for prelates. These last-named sections are 
especially needed and welcome. (Westminster, Maryland: Newman Bookshop, 
1947. Pp. 121. $1.75.) 


Only too frequently much that is written about the life of Our Lord neglects 
the authentic source documents written under God’s own inspiration. Yet those 
same sources need much clarifying. Pere M.-J. Lagrange, O.P., in THE GOSPEL 
OF JESUS CHRIST (translated by members of the English Dominican Province) 
endeavors to render smoother and more attractive the pathway to these precious 
stores of divine knowledge. The work is a commentary on the composite narrative 
of the four gospels. Throughout, the personal appeal of Our Lord’s character is 
stressed. Religious, men and women, will find in these volumes an abundance of 
inspiring material for meditation and spiritual reading. (Westminster, Maryland: 
The Newman Bookshop, 1947. Vol. I, pp. xvii + 320; Vol. II, pp. viii + 350. 
$7.50.) 


Not many women are called to illustrate the Christian life from so many 
widely differing angles as St. Bridget of Sweden—wife, mother, widow, foundress 
of a still existing Bridgettine Order. Her story is well told in GOD’S AMBASSA- 
DRESS, ST. BRIDGET OF SWEDEN. Born to very high station and affluence, coun- 
sellor and quasi-Minister of State to Swedish royalty, God’s tireless messenger to 
the Popes languishing at Avignon, apostle of woman in the desolated Eternal City, 
St. Bridget has long been famous amongst us in a very vague sort of way because 
no biography of her existed in the English language. This lack has been remedied 
at last and with compensatory interest. The book, based chiefly on the Swedish 
translation of the canonization documents, is written in limpid English by a 
Bridgettine nun of Syon Abbey, England. Woman’s hall of heroines has had a 
great figure added. (Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1947. Pp. xv 
+ 216. $3.00.) 


THIS TREMENDOUS LOVER, by Eugene Boylan, O.C.R., is intended primarily 
for the laity, to show them that they are called to be saints and to offer them prac- 
tical help in achieving this sublime destiny. Christ is the tremendous Lover; in 
union with Him through humility, charity, and especially perfect conformity to the 
divine will, every one who has been incorporated in Him through baptism is to be 
a saint. Sections of the book differ considerably in merit, and in general it is not 
as readable as Father Boylan’s Difficulties in Mental Prayer; but it may safely be 
recommended to the earnest layman as solid and practical. (Westminster, Mary- 
land: The Newman Bookshop, 1947. Pp. xviii + 345. $3.00.) 


St. Paul’s sublime description of Christian marriage as the symbol of the union 
between Christ and the Church is the central theme of MARRIAGE—-THE GREAT 
MYSTERY, by Abbe Robert Kothen. It is translated from the French and arranged 
by E. J. Ross, and a Study Guide has been added. The book contains some 
inspiring thoughts on marriage, and it is well worth reading for that reason. 
Nevertheless, it has to be read cautiously. Some points seem exaggerated (for 
example, the communication of grace from one member of the family to another) ; 
and too much authority is given to the statements and experiences of pious laymen. 
(Westminster, Maryland: The Newman Bookshop, 1947. Pp. vi + 115. $2.25.) 


The various selections contained in MEDITATIONS AND CONSIDERATIONS FOR 
A RETREAT OF ONE DAY EACH MONTH were evidently culled from retreat lectures 
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and compiled by a religious of a somber cast of mind. As a result too much space 
is given to meditations on death (there are twelve meditations on this subject), 
and too little to meditations that would inspire trust, confidence, and hope. Much 
emphasis is placed on personal striving to attain perfection without a sufficient 
number of considerations on the abundance of efficacious means God has given 
religious for attaining perfection. Aside from this lack of a balanced presentation 
of subject matter, the volume has much to recommend it. (New York and Cin- 
cinnati: The Frederick Pustet Company, 1947. Pp. 175. $1.50.) 





Decisions of the Holy See 


Old Decisions 
We have not noticed any recent decisions that have special refer- 
ence to religious. Some former decisions that can be occasionally 
recalled with profit are the following: 


Computation of Canonical Y ear 


The Code (canon 555, § 1, 2°) provides that the novitiate be 
made for an entire and uninterrupted year. It also provides that the 
day of entrance should not be counted as a part of the year (canon 
34, § 3, 3°). The only exception to this latter rule would occur 
when the time of entrance coincides with the beginning of the day; 
and since it is not customary to enter the novitiate at midnight, this 
exception can be ignored. 

Despite the apparently clear provisions of the two canons just 
mentioned, the Code Commission was asked if the rule of canon 34, 
§ 3, 3° must be followed in computing the year of novitiate, and, 
if so, whether this is a requisite for validity. On November 12, 1922, 
the Commission replied in the affirmative to both questions. 

An example will make this reply clear. A novice who formally 
begins his novitiate on August 1, 1947, will complete his year of 
novitiate (supposing it is not interrupted) at midnight on August 
1, 1948. Consequently he cannot validly pronounce his first vows 
until August 2, 1948. 


Interruption of Novitiate 


What constitutes an interruption of the canonical year of novi- 
tiate? Canon 556, § 1 defines the three ways in which the canonical 
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year may be interrupted—namely: 

(1) if the novice is dismissed by his superior and actually leaves 
the house; 

(2) if the novice leaves the house without permission and with 
the intention of not returning; 

(3) if for any reason whatsoever (quacumque ex causa) the 
novice is absent from the novitiate for more than thirty days, 
whether continuous or not, even though he be absent for just cause 
and with the permission of the superior. 

The fourth paragraph of the same canon explicitly states that 
the novitiate is not interrupted if the novice is transferred from one 
novitiate to another. The question was asked, however, whether the 
time spent in actually transferring from one novitiate house to 
another should be computed as days of absence. To this the Code 
Commission replied affirmatively (July 13, 1930). Discussing this 
reply in Periodica (XIX, 343), Father Vermeersch points out that 
this interpretation is not retroactive since it explains a law which was 
really doubtful. Practically this means that the reply is equivalent 
to a new law and consequently that it did not take effect until three 
months after it was published in the Acta Apostolicae Sedis. There- 
fore, if previous to the promulgation of this reply, the days spent by a 
novice traveling from one novitiate house to another were not con- 
sidered as days of absence, that fact did not invalidate the novitiate. 


Transfer of Canonical Year 
Another reply of the Code Commission, which is of great 
importance to institutes having two years of novitiate, was given on 
February 12, 1935. Acording to this reply, the first of the two 
years must be counted as the canonical year, and an apostolic indult 
is needed for departing from this rule and computing the second as 
the canonical year. 





THE WORKS OF ST. JOHN EUDES 


In 1943, to commemorate their tercentenary, the Fathers of the 
Congregation of Jesus and Mary undertook the publication of an 
English translation of the principal writings of their Founder, 
St. John Eudes. The complete series, entitled ‘“The Selected Writings 
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of St. John Eudes,” will include the following volumes: The Life 
and the Kingdom of Jesus in Christian Souls; The Sacred Heart of 
Jesus; The Admirable Heart of Mary; Meditations on Various Sub- 
jects; The Priesthood; Letters and Minor Works. The translation 
has been made from the second French edition of the Saint’s works, 
which was published in 1935 under the direction of the late Pere 
Charles Lebrun, the leading authority on Eudistic research. 

The September, 1946, number of the Jesuit quarterly, Theo- 
logical Studies, carried reviews of the first two volumes of this series: 
The Life and Kingdom of Jesus in Christian Souls, and The Sacred 
Heart of Jesus. The books are published by P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 
New York, 1946. Volume I is translated by a Monk of the Abbey 
of Our Lady of Gethsemani; Volume II by Dom Richard Flower, 
O.S.B. 

The publication of these works in English is of great concern 
to our readers, and information concerning the individual volumes 
should be of interest and value. For the convenience of those who 
may not have had the opportunity of reading the reviews in Theo- 
logical Studies, we are reprinting here the review of Volume I writ- 
ten by Father William Le Saint, S.J., of West Baden College. If 
circumstances permit we shall publish more about this series later. 

Concerning Volume I (The Life and Kingdom of Jesus in Chris- 


tian Souls), Father Le Saint wrote: 

The present volume is one of the classics of ascetical theology. It has been 
called a practical commentary on St. Paul’s words to the Galatians, ‘‘I live, now not 
I, but Christ liveth in me.’’ Its purpose is to teach the Christian how to perform 
all his daily actions in Jesus and for Jesus. The treatise is divided into seven parts. 
The central theme is developed in Part I, chapters twenty-ninth to thirty-second. 
“True Christian devotion is simply Jesus Christ’s holy and divine devotion, which 
we are bound to fulfill in ourselves’’ (p. 74). We fulfill it in ourselves by seeing 
Christ in everything, by keeping Him before our minds in prayer and by destroying 
the love of creatures in our hearts in order to make room for His love (p. 79). The 
life of Jesus, referred to in the title of the book, is the life of grace, and His king- 
dom is the perfection of this life of grace in the souls of those who follow Him. 

St. John Eudes was a disciple of Bérulle, Condren, and the early Oratorians, 
and to know his spirituality is to know, in its essentials, the spirituality of the 
French School of the seventeenth century, its characteristic preoccupation with 
affective prayer, its emphasis on the culte de non-mot, and its healthy insistence on 
the dogma of the Incarnation as the source and center of Christian piety. The 
Incarnate Word lives within us, and we must, in union with Jesus, glorify God. 
The Life and Kingdom of Jesus in Christian Souls expounds this teaching clearly 
and practically, and with the special authority which derives from the fact that it is 
the work of a man who achieved sanctity by following the practices he here recom- 
mends to others. 
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Ex Opere Operato 
Clarence McAuliffe, S.J. 


HEN the renowned theologian, Peter of Poitiers, 
penned the Latin phrase ex opere operato nearly 
eight centuries ago, he little realized that it would 

gradually be incorporated into many languages. We 
English-speakers are familiar with it. We come across it in 
various catechisms and spiritual books, and we sometimes 
hear it from the pulpit or the retreat table. 

We also know the meaning of the expression, at least in 
ageneral way. We realize that it applies to the production 
of supernatural effects by certain religious rites. It signifies 
that these rites, as instruments of God, are vested with a 
latent, extraordinary power so that their divine benefits 
exceed by far the personal efforts and deserts of the one 
receiving them. They enable us to obtain divine favors 
for nothing or almost nothing. 

Such concepts of ex opere operato are substantially true, 
but they need expansion and clarification. A better under- 
standing of the phrase, followed by reflection and prayer, 
may prove a stimulant to our spiritual lives. It may check 
the dull routine that tends to settle on our reception of the 
sacraments of penance and the Eucharist. It may fill our 
hearts with that spirit of joyful thanksgiving which is such 
a sturdy lever to our spiritual advancement. It may create 
within us a greater reverence for the aged, whose souls are 
fairly bursting with divine grace since they have been 
profiting for so many years from those rites that confer 
their blessings spontaneously or ex opere operato. 

Although the expression ex opere operato pertains to 
the Mass as well as to the sacraments, we shall restrict this 
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paper to the sacraments alone. Again, although the phrase 
sometimes refers to other supernatural effects, such as the 
remission of venial sin or temporal punishment, it is most 
frequently applied to the production of sanctifying grace: 
and we shall concern ourselves with this effect exclusively. 
In brief, we shall try to answer the question: What pre- 
cisely do we mean when we say that the sacraments produce 
sanctifying grace ex opere operato? 

Translated literally, the phrase means ‘‘from the work 
having been worked.’ In other words, a sacrament pro- 
duces grace by the mere fact of its administration, “‘from 
the sacrament having been made a sacrament.’’ The phrase 
is opposed to another rather current expression, ex opere 
operantis, which is literally translated ‘from the work of 
the worker.’’ This contrast affords us the basic meaning 
of ex opere operato. When grace is obtained ex opere 
operantis, the person himself, moved by actual grace, pro- 
cures sanctifying grace through his own efforts and merits. 
But when sanctifying grace flows into the soul ex opere 
operato, it does not come from the personal efforts and 
merits of the recipient, but from the sacramental rite itself. 
Hence a sacrament confers grace automatically or spon- 
taneously, and either of these words seems to be the best 
English equivalent for the Latin ex opere operato. 

However, it would be a mistake to conclude from this 
root meaning of the expression that all recipients of any 
sacrament invariably receive sanctifying grace automatically 
without any activity or cooperation on their part. Only 
in the case of infants do sacraments impart grace without 
any subjective activity of the recipients themselves. When 
the water of baptism flows on a baby’s head, the sinews of 
divine grace are straightway implanted in its soul. Though 
the baby is incapable of rational activity, though it cannot 
exercise its mind and will so as to perform any acts of vit- 
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tue, though it does absolutely nothing, it is nevertheless 
wrapped in the royal robe of divine adopted sonship 
through grace. So too, if a baptized baby were to be con- 
firmed or to receive Holy Communion, it would receive an 
increase of sanctifying grace from each of these sacraments 
despite the fact that it could make no preparation or thanks- 
giving and despite its ignorance of the very sacraments 
themselves. Only an infant, therefore, receives grace from 
a sacrament literally for nothing, purely and simply ‘‘from 
the work having been worked.” 

Adults, on the other hand, never receive grace sacra- 
mentally without some previous activity of mind and will. 
To begin with, a sacrament cannot even come into existence 
for an adult, the ‘‘work’’ cannot even be ‘‘worked,”’ unless 
he antecedently makes an intention to receive it. Such an 
intention demands that the adult have at least a rudimen- 
tary knowledge of the sacrament as a sacred Christian rite 
and that he resolve to accept its administration. But even 
when an adult has such an intention, it does not always fol- 
low that grace will come to him from a sacrament. Some- 
thing else is required, as will be clear from the following 
example. Let us imagine an adult Catholic who is about to 
approach the sacrament of confirmation. He has sufficient 
intention and the bishop correctly administers the external 
rite. But the recipient is in the state of mortal sin. He is 
truly confirmed, he even receives the character or seal of 
confirmation, but he receives no grace. If he repents later on, 
the grace of the sacrament will come to him; but it will 
never come without repentance for sin. The sacrament is 
not fruitful for him because he lacks a necessary subjective 
disposition, the state of grace. To gain this state, he must 
either go to confession or make an act of perfect contrition 
involving a resolution to go to confession later on. 

On the other hand, if an adult has never sinned seri- 
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ously since his baptism, no repentance is necessary for the 
fruitful reception of confirmation. But even in this case 
grace does not come to the adult for nothing, as it does to 
the infant. An adult must have an intention to receive the 
sacrament and, in addition, he must, at some time in his life 
at least, have made an act of faith and an act of hope—the 
latter may be implicit—such as good Catholics ordinarily 
make from time to time. Without these the sacrament 
cannot produce its grace, even though it is automatic in its 
operation. 

What is true of confirmation is also true of the other 
four sacraments of the living, the Eucharist, holy orders, 
matrimony, and also extreme unction when this last sacra- 
ment is received under ordinary conditions. All of them 
require both intention and the state of grace in their sub- 
ject. The adult who wishes to profit from them must 
prepare himself for their reception, at least to this extent. 
If he does not, the ex opere operato energy of the sacraments 
is effectively blocked. Indeed, not only does he fail to 
receive any grace, but he also commits a mortal sin of sacri- 
lege if he knowingly approaches one of these sacraments 
without a right intention or without purging his soul of its 
grievous sins. 

The sacraments of the dead, baptism and penance, like- 
wise demand subjective acts on the part of the adult recipi- 
ent. Both of them require the formulation of an intention 
as do the sacraments of the living. Besides, in the case of 
baptism, the recipient must previously make an act of faith. 
Moreover, if the recipient has committed mortal sins, he 
must repent of them, at least by an act of imperfect contri- 
tion. If he has never been guilty of such sins, then an inten- 
tion and the act of faith suffice. As regards penance or con- 
fession, it demands even more from the recipient than bap- 
tism. Besides his intention the penitent must tell his sins, 
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elicit at least imperfect contrition for them, and be willing 
to accept the satisfaction or penalty imposed by the priest. 
These are plainly subjective acts and actions, and without 
them no grace will flow from the sacrament of penance. In- 
deed, without these acts the sacrament will not even come 
into existence, in the opinion of the majority of theologians. 
Deliberately to receive either baptism or penance without 
their requisite dispositions, as just explained, would be to 
sin seriously and sacrilegiously since such conduct would 
involve the abuse of sacred instruments instituted by God 
Himself. 

It is obvious, therefore, that ex opere operato does not 
mean that an adult can receive grace from a sacrament with- 
out doing anything. He must have the requisite disposi- 
tion. Although this varies somewhat, as explained, accord- 
ing to the sacrament to be administered and according to 
other circumstances, it always exacts an intention and 
other acts of virtue. Since this is the case, the question 
naturally arises: How is it true, then, that the sacraments 
confer their grace ex opere operato or automatically? Does 
not the word ‘‘automatically’’ exclude the necessity of any 
subjective acts on the recipient’s part? 

To answer this question, let us consider an example or 
two. Many hunters own what is called an automatic shot- 
gun. ‘This differs materially from an ordinary gun. After 
an ordinary gun is fired, it must be breached, the empty shell 
case removed by hand or pumped out, and a fresh shell 
inserted. But with an automatic gun the hunter needs 
only pull the trigger. The apparatus itself ejects the empty 
shell and moves a fresh one into the combustion chamber. 
It works ‘‘automatically,”” we say, but nevertheless the 
hunter does have to do something—he must pull the trig- 
ger. “Take another example. ‘The lights in our rooms are 
automatic. We push the button near the entrance and 
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straightway the room is illuminated. But we do have to 
do something—we must move the gadget near the door. 
And yet we say that the effect is automatic because there is 
no proportion between our tiny push of the switch and the 
flood of light that follows. The apparatus itself does the 
main work provided that we ourselves set the apparatus in 
motion. Hence we see that the word ‘‘automatic,”’ even as 
we commonly use it, does not eliminate the need of personal 
activity. It rather requires such activity. And the same 
holds for the sacraments. Adults must place subjective con- 
ditions, or grace will never come to them from these divine 
instruments. But once the conditions are placed, the grace 
deriving from the sacraments comes automatically. 

To clarify this matter yet more, let us consider other 
examples. Suppose that a man in the state of grace recites 
the Hail Mary. He obtains an increase of sanctifying grace 
from this meritorious act of prayer. But how is this grace 
produced? Does it come automatically? It does not. It 
comes, under God, solely from his own subjective acts, i.e., 
ex opere operantis. The Hail Mary is merely an occasion, 
not a condition or a cause of grace. A child of four might 
be laudably taught to recite parrotlike the Hail Mary. But 
such a recitation would not produce any sanctifying grace 
in that child because the prayer in itself has not the power 
to confer grace. Any grace that comes from such a prayer 
depends entirely on the subjective acts of the one praying, 
and the child is incapable of any human act. On the other 
hand, if the same child were to be confirmed at the age of 
four, grace would be conferred because confirmation has the 
intrinsic power in itself to pour forth grace on an apt 
recipient, a baptized child. 

Similarly, let us suppose that an adult Catholic is so 
sick that he has lost the use of reason. Due to long habit, 
he mechanically recites the Hail Mary. Does he obtain any 
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September, 1947 EX OPERE OPERATO 
to grace from this prayer? None at all, because he is not really 
sa praying. He is incapable of any devotion or subjective acts 
as of virtue while in such an unconscious state. But let us 
he assume that the same adult is still able to swallow the Sacred 
“ Host. Like Catholics generally, he has always intended to 
- receive Viaticum when in danger of death. Moreover, he 
asi is in the state of grace from a confession made five weeks 
al ago. At once the sacrament of the Eucharist produces an 
a increase of sanctifying grace in his soul despite the fact that 
i he does not even know that he is receiving Communion and 
a says no prayer whatever, either before or after reception. 
Let him be given extreme unction and again he will be 

enriched with more sanctifying grace ex opere operato or 
Re automatically, since every good Catholic has an intention 
to receive this sacrament also when in danger of death, and 
" since he is in the state of grace at the time of its reception. 
s These examples illustrate the meaning of ex opere 
It operato by contrasting it with ex opere operantis. In the 
am latter case the good work or prayer has no intrinsic efficacy 
a, to produce grace. It merely is an occasion of grace. The 
at grace itself is procured in its entirety by the subjective acts 
at of the one praying or doing the good work. ‘The sacra- 
ai ments, on the contrary, are imbued with a native power to 
er call down the grace of God. All they exact of the recipient 
Pr is a disposition, and this disposition oftentimes may have 
B been engendered in the soul before the sacrament itself is 
os received. We cannot set fire to sodden wood. Dryness is a 
of condition for burning. Neither can a sacrament effect its 
ad ever-present power to impart grace unless the recipient is 
at properly disposed. The disposition does not produce the 

grace—this is the agency of the sacrament alone; but a 
10 sacrament cannot produce its blooming flowers of grace in 
t, the desert of an indisposed recipient. 

y With so much understood, we can now go on to a fur- 
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ther development of the notion of ex opere operato, a devel- 
opment that is of great consequence to all Catholics but 
especially to those who are consecrated to God. All that we 
have said so far about the disposition required of one who 
receives a sacrament pertains to what theologians call the 
“essential’’ or ‘‘passive’’ disposition. For sacraments of the 
living this passive disposition includes an intention and the 
state of grace. For sacraments of the dead it entails inten- 
tion together with repentance and other acts, as already 
explained. But this passive disposition can be improved 
by the so-called ‘‘active’’ disposition, and it is precisely this 
active disposition that is of primary importance in our spir- 
itual lives. 

It is an axiom among theologians that sacraments 
operate after the fashion of natural causes. This means, 
besides other things, that sacraments produce a greater or 
lesser amount of grace according to the condition of the 
recipient, just as the amount of sunlight that can penetrate 
within a building is conditioned on the number of win- 
dows, skylights, and doors, or just as rapidity of combus- 
tion depends upon the degree of dryness in the wood. We 
may compare the essential or passive disposition of the re- 
cipient to a garret with but one tiny window. Some light 
can enter the garret, but very little. Without the window, 
no light could find its way within. So too, without a pas- 
sive disposition no grace at all will result from the reception 
of a sacrament. But even with this disposition, compara- 
tively little grace will be conferred. The active disposition, 
on the other hand, might be likened to a sun parlor. Such 
parlors are very bright because they are adapted by their 
spacious and many windows to admit more light. The 
more and larger the windows, the brighter will be the sun 
parlor within. Ina similar way, the amount of grace given 
automatically by a sacrament will vary according to the 
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quality of the active disposition of the recipient. Be this 
active disposition ever so feeble, it will nevertheless enable 
the sacrament to produce more grace than if he had solely 
the passive disposition. The more fervent and energetic 
the active disposition, the more copious will be the amount 
of grace flowing spontaneously from the sacrament. In 
short, the better prepared a person is to receive a sacrament, 
the more abundant the grace that he automatically obtains 
from that sacrament. 

The practical importance of this solid theological prin- 
ciple is obvious; but a significant question arises at once. 
What precisely is this active disposition? How can it be 
improved? 

To answer these questions, it might be helpful to 
eliminate two possible misconceptions about this active dis- 
position. First of all, it should be noted that rank or state 
of life has nothing to do with this disposition. “The mere 
fact that a person is a priest or nun or a professional boxer 
or a dancer or a bishop does not mean that a sacrament will 
produce more or less grace in that person. “The humblest 
workman is capable of as perfect an active disposition as 
the most exalted cleric. Secondly, it is more commonly 
held by theologians that the power of the sacraments to 
pour forth their grace is not regulated by the amount of 
sanctifying grace already possessed by the recipient. “The 
state of grace is part of the passive disposition requisite for 
the reception of a sacrament of the living, but it does not 
follow that because one recipient possesses more sanctify- 
ing grace than another, he will, therefore, have a better 
active disposition and thereby receive more grace from the 
sacrament. “Towards the close of her life at least, St. Mar- 
garet Mary quite certainly was adorned with more ample 
grace than her less saintly sisters. But this fact alone did 
not enable St. Margaret Mary to obtain more grace ex 
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opere operato when she approached Holy Communion. 
Hence the degree of sanctifying grace in the soul does not 
constitute the active disposition which conditions the 
amount of grace to be conferred by a sacrament. 

There is most probably but one determining factor of 
the active disposition, and it is within the grasp of every 
adult Catholic of any grade whatever. It consists solely of 
the acts of virtue made by the recipient preparatory to and 
with a view to his reception of the sacrament. Let us illus- 
trate this with a few examples. 

Mrs. Brown decides on Thursday evening to go to 
Holy Communion the next morning, the First Friday. She 
has sufficient intention and she is in the state of grace. Since 
she has this essential or passive disposition, the sacrament is 
bound to increase the amount of sanctifying grace in her 
soul. But Mrs. Brown prepares well for Holy Commun- 
ion. Before falling asleep Thursday evening, she makes an 
act of desire to receive her Lord the next morning. This is 
an act of virtue made with a view to receiving the Sacra- 
ment. Again, she would ordinarily stay in bed until seven 
o'clock but instead she rises at six so that she can go to Com- 
munion. This act of mortification is an act of virtue and 
adds to her active disposition. Moreover, Mrs. Brown is 
not in the best of health. It is hard for her to fast and go 
out into the chilly morning air, but she does so in order to 
receive Communion. This self-sacrifice adds to her active 
disposition. Once in the church she improves her disposi- 
tion yet more by devoutly following the prayers of the mis- 
sal, especially the three prayers just before Communion 
with their expressions of repentance, love, hope, and humil- 
ity. Finally, just before approaching the Holy Table, she 
utters a few prayers of gratitude, faith, hope, desire, confi- 
dence, love, humility. These too, increase her active dispo- 
sition. ‘The entire series of acts of virtue beginning with her 
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prayer of desire on Thursday evening constitute her active 
disposition for the reception of Holy Communion, and 
grace will be conferred upon her automatically in propor- 
tion to this disposition. What a wealth of grace will be 
received by Mrs. Brown. Her disposition is truly like a sun 
parlor that permits the Lord to pour the light of his sacra- 
mental grace copiously into her soul. Her acts of virtue so 
purified her soul that the Heavenly Bread produced its sanc- 
tifying effects in much greater abundance. How much more 
profitable was Communion for her than for the Catholic 
who is in the state of grace, but who receives the Lord with 
very little additional preparation. Not only had the sanc- 
tuary of her soul been swept clean of sin, but it had been 
decorated and burnished and adorned. The reservoir of her 
soul had been enlarged a hundredfold by her fervent prepa- 
ration, and the amount of grace automatically received cor- 
responded to this enlargement. 

With minor differences, the active disposition is the 
same for the other sacraments as it is for Holy Commun- 
ion. The penitent will receive more grace spontaneously 
from confession if he prepares more devoutly for its recep- 
tion by acts of virtue. The better his examination of con- 
science, the more deep his sorrow, the stronger his resolu- 
tion, the more abject his humility when he comes to the 
sacred tribunal, the more sanctifying grace he will receive 
from the sacrament itself. The same holds true for the 
seminarian about to be ordained, for the young couple soon 
to be married, for the sick man awaiting extreme unction, 
for the convert preparing for baptism, for the girl getting 
ready for confirmation. Sacraments should be prepared for. 
Their greater efficacy depends upon it. The loss sustained 
by inadequate, even though sufficient preparation, is 
incalculable. It means an eternal loss, since our place in 
heaven is determined by the amount of sanctifying grace 
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we possess at the moment of death. 

But there is yet another observation of some impor- 
tance. Let us revert for a moment to Mrs. Brown who 
made such an excellent preparation for Holy Communion. 
When she made her act of desire on Thursday evening, she 
was in the state of grace. She was in the same state when 
she made the other acts of virtue before she went to Com- 
munion. Since these various acts constituted an active dis- 
position for Communion, she received automatically more 
grace because of them. But she also received sanctifying 
grace from them on another score. In themselves these acts 
of virtue were good works performed freely in the state of 
grace. Hence she also received grace from each of them ex 
opere operantis, since every good work done in the state of 
grace merits an increase of sanctifying grace. As a result, 
these acts of virtue enabled her to obtain more grace not only 
from the spontaneous operation of the Sacrament but also 
in their own right, so that the sum-total of grace flowing 
from this one Holy Communion was still further aug- 
mented. In other words, because virtuous acts vivify our 
souls so that they can receive more grace ex opere operato 
from the spontaneous operation of a sacrament, it does not 
follow that the same acts lose their right to be rewarded 
with grace on their own account. The contrary is true. They 
are so rewarded. The identical virtuous acts produce grace in 
a twofold manner: as an active disposition, enabling a sacra- 
ment to confer grace more abundantly and as meritorious 
works in themselves. 

Perhaps a single example can clarify the entire matter 
of this paper. Let us suppose that an author makes a con- 
tract with a certain magazine editor. The author promises 
to write for this editor alone and for no other. Because of 
this promise the writer will receive one hundred dollars a 
month whether he actually writes anything or not. He has 
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renounced his liberty to write for any other outlet, he is 
attached to the one magazine, and for this renouncement he 
receives a salary. He does no writing during some months 
and yet he receives his check. So it is with one who has only 
the essential or passive disposition when he receives a sacra- 
ment. Provided such a one has an intention and the state of 
grace when he approaches the sacrament of confirmation, 
he will obtain automatically an increase of grace even 
though he is unconscious at the time and makes no prepara- 
tion whatever. 

Now let us suppose that the author actually hands in 
a story to the editor. According to contract, the author is 
to receive five cents a word for every manuscript he sub- 
mits, and this in addition to his regular salary of one hun- 
dred dollars a month. His first story has one thousand 
words. He expects a check of fifty dollars and is very much 
surprised when he receives one for one hundred dollars. He 
at once reports to the editor that he has been overpaid by 
fifty dollars. But the editor replies: ‘‘No, according to your 
contract I know that you deserve only fifty dollars. But 
the other fifty is yours too. Look upon it asa bonus. It is 
in addition to your salary and also to the amount you have 
earned by your manuscript.’’ Applying this again to the 
example of Mrs. Brown and her reception of Holy Com- 
munion, we can say that the fifty dollars earned by the 
author corresponds to the sanctifying grace received by 
Mrs. Brown ex opere operantis. It was earned, merited, 
deserved. The other fifty dollars, the bonus, corresponds 
with the grace received automatically by Mrs. Brown from 
Holy Communion because of her active disposition. It is a 
bonus, unearned, flowing from the divine virtue of the 
Sacrament itself. 

Let us suppose finally that the author next submits a 
story of two thousand words. According to contract he 
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should receive one hundred dollars. Imagine his surprise 
when he gets a check for two hundred dollars. His bonus 
has been increased from fifty to one hundred dollars. Since 
he worked twice as hard and produced a story twice as long 
as the first, he earned one hundred dollars. But the bonus 
increased proportionately. So it is with Holy Commun- 
ion and the other sacraments, generally speaking. The bet- 
ter the preparation, the more grace deserved ex opere 
operantis. But since the same preparation with its acts of 
virtue also makes up an active disposition, which enables a 
sacrament to operate more bountifully, the recipient like- 
wise receives a larger amount of grace automatically from 
the sacrament. He receives a larger bonus than he would if 
his preparation were less devout. We would not insist on 
mathematics in religion, but this example in its various 
aspects may help to clarify the manner in which a person 
receives grace both ex opere operantis and ex opere operato 
from a sacrament. 

So important is the active disposition in the recipient 
of a sacrament that theologians point to a singular fact that 
may result from it. It is quite certain that Holy Commun- 
ion is indued with power to produce more grace than any 
other sacrament. Nevertheless, it may happen that Holy 
Communion may actually confer less grace than another 
sacrament because of the lack of active disposition on the 
part of the recipient. Suppose, for example, that a young 
man prepares piously for confirmation. A few weeks later 
he goes to Communion in the state of grace but without 
any proximate preparation. If this were to happen, it is 
likely that he received grace more abundantly from con- 
firmation than he does from Holy Communion. It is true 
that confirmation does not contain the wealth of grace of 
the Eucharist, but so vital is one’s active disposition or 
preparation for a sacrament that the man’s confirmation 
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well prepared for probably poured forth more grace than 
even a worthy Communion devoid of such preparation. 
Similarly, a sick man who prepares very devoutly for 
extreme unction may receive more grace from that sacra- 
ment than a person who approaches Communion negli- 
gently, even though worthily. 

The doctrine of ex opere operato might well be made 
the subject of meditation. Our reception of the sacraments 
of penance and the Eucharist can easily develop into rou- 
tine. We may prepare carelessly. Our failure to excite a 
sturdy active disposition may be depriving us of floods of 
divine grace. Serious thought applied to the doctrine of 
the ex opere operato efficacy of the sacraments will with 
God’s grace dispel this carelessness and bring us to a realiza- 
tion of the vast profit to be gained from a devout reception 
of these seven channels that are brimful of the waters of 
sanctifying grace. 





VOCATION BOOKLETS 


Interesting pamphlets, booklets, and folders describing the work of various reli- 
gious institutes continue to come off the press to attract candidates to the religious 
life. In recent months we have received the following: 

Why Not Be a Paulist Missionary? a folder describing the training given to the 
young Paulist and the work he may expect to do after his ordination to the priest- 
hood. For further information write to the Vocation Director, St. Paul's College, 
Washington, D. C. 

The Dominican Way takes us to the Pacific Northwest where the Sisters of 
St. Dominic are seeking candidates to help carry on their work. For copies write 
to the Dominican Sisters, St. Dominic Convent, 2715 Everett Avenue, Everett, 
Washington. 

Jesuit Brothers describes the work of the lay brothers of the Society of Jesus in 
the Province of Upper Canada. Young men who desire to be the companions and 
helpers of Jesuit priests in schools, parishes, and missions in Canada, may be 
directed to the Very Reverend Father Provincial, 2 Dale Avenue, Toronto 5, 
Ontario. 














“Priests’ Day“ 
J. Putz, S.J. 


[EDITORS’ NOTE: This article is reprinted with permission from The Clergy 
Monthly (Vol. IV, pp. 137-141), a magazine for the clergy published in India. ] 


HE Catholic laity is increasingly conscious of its inti- 
mate union with the life of the Church. © This fact is 
manifest in the liturgical revival: participation of the 

laity in the offering of the Mass. Catholic Action is another 
aspect of the new outlook: participation of the laity in the 
Christian priesthood, in the apostolate and responsibility 
of the hierarchy. This movement, far from diminishing 
the importance of priests, as some had feared, only stresses 
it. Hence it is that by the side of Catholic Action we wit- 
ness among the laity a campaign of prayers for the sanctifi- 
cation of the clergy. “The more they share in the Christian 
apostolate, the more they feel the need for holiness in them- 
selves and even more in those who lead them and in whose 
mission they are allowed to share. Action and reaction, 
mutual solidarity in the Mystical Body of Christ. 

The priest is the representative of Christ, His instru- 
ment, His continuator; he is the salt of the earth, the light 
of the world. A sublime dignity and responsibility! So 
much depends on him. A holy priest is a blessing for thou- 
sands, for generations of men. When the director of the 
Apostleship of Prayer presented to Pius XI the intentions 
for 1923, the Pope looked at them, took up his pen and 
changed the first intention. Instead of ‘‘Let us ask God to 
give us saints,”’ he put ‘‘Let us ask God to give us holy 


priests.”” Then he said: 

God in heaven and We on earth desire nothing more ardently 
than prayers and sacrifices for priests. . . . Let us pray God to give us 
holy priests. If we obtain this, the rest will follow. Where this is 
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wanting, all the rest will avail nothing... . Ask first, not that they 
be numerous, but that they be holy. 

It is every priest’s duty, inherent in his sacred calling, 
sincerely to strive after sanctity. Without this his life is a 
failure, his work is sterile, his destiny frustrated. (Cf. En- 
cyclical of Pius XI.) But holy orders have not changed his 
nature; he has to face a hard struggle against the common 
difficulties of man and the special dangers of his calling. He 
needs prayers—not only for his ministry but for himself— 
if he is to be what his Master wants and the world needs. 

The enemies of the Church have realized that the most 
effective method of attack is to slander and discredit the 
clergy. The Christian people have understood that they 
must pray not only for the conversion of sinners but also 
and particularly for the sanctification of their priests. With 
striking generosity, not unfrequently with real heroism, 
they have tried to meet this need by praying, working, and 
suffering for priests. This is not limited to a few souls; it 
is a real ‘“‘movement.’’ The Little Flower might be con- 
sidered as its patron. ‘“‘I have come to the Carmel to save 
souls and especially to pray for priests.’’ ‘Every day I 
offer myself as a victim for priests.’’ “How sublime is our 
vocation! It is our task to keep the ‘salt of the earth’ 
always fresh... . Yes, let us pray for priests, let us offer 
our lives for them.” 

Several associations have been started for the purpose of 
offering prayers and sufferings for priests. Among these is 
the League of Intercession for Priests (incorporated into the 
Apostleship of Prayer), which was formed in September, 
1925, by the union of two leagues which had originated 
independently, one in England, the other in Italy. But 
the movement has found its most popular expression in the 
celebration of ‘‘Priests’ Day’’ on the first Thursday or the 
first Saturday of every month. 
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Here, in brief, is the history of this ‘campaign for holy 
priests."” It started with a “Prayer for my Pastor and for 
all Priests,’ composed (in German) by Father Pascal 
Schmid, S.D.S. The immediate success of this prayer sug- 
gested to its author a more ambitious plan. The faithful 
might be asked to offer one day every month for the sancti- 
fication of priests and candidates for the priesthood. He 
chose Saturday, the day dedicated to Mary, Queen of 
Apostles and the Mother of the Christian priesthood. On 
that day the faithful should offer their Mass and Com- 
munion, their prayers and their work, their joys and suf- 
ferings, through the hands of Mary for the sanctification of 
the clergy. If Mass and Communion were impossible on 
that day, these might be supplied on the following Sunday 
or the preceding Friday. (For this reason, the day chosen 
was not the first Saturday, but the Saturday after the first 
Friday.) The first ‘‘Priest’s Saturday’’ was celebrated 
publicly at St. Hedwig’s, Berlin, on September 8, 1934. 
The movement spread rapidly through many dioceses, and 
the Superior General of the Salvatorian Fathers obtained 
the Holy Father’s approbation and blessing for this truly 
Catholic devotion in a private audience on November 21, 
1934. 

The next step, which gave the devotion its present 
form, took place in 1936. At the end of the extended Jubi- 
lee year, which commemorated the nineteenth century of 
our redemption and of the institution of the priesthood. 
Pius XI published his great encyclical on the Catholic 
Priesthood. It concluded with the announcement of the 
new Votive Mass of Jesus Christ, Eternal High Priest. 
Immediately the Superior General of the Salvatorians 
realized the advantage of connecting this Mass with the 
movement for the sanctification of priests. He therefore 
petitioned the Holy See for permission to celebrate a single 
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Votive Mass of Jesus Christ, Eternal High Priest, on every 
Thursday of the month (the new Mass had been specially 
assigned to Thursday, the day which commemorates the 
institution of the Holy Eucharist and of the Christian 
priesthood) in all churches and oratories where with the 
approval of the local ordinary prayers are said for the sanc- 
tification of priests throughout the world. The permission 
was granted on March 11, 1936, for all churches and ora- 
tories in which with the consent of the respective ordinaries 
special exercises of piety for the sanctification of the clergy 
are held either on the morning of the first Thursday or, 
with the permission of the bishop, on the first Saturday of 
every month. (A.A.S. 1936, p. 240).* Thus the new 
devotion secured its own solemn votive Mass, with privi- 
leges similar to that of the Sacred Heart. At the end of the 
same year the exercise of “‘Priests’ Day’’ received further 
official encouragement by the granting of special indul- 
gences. 


Here, then, is an inspiring idea, a great movement, 
which deserves to be spread by all priests and religious. 
Holy priests are more needed than ever, and modern condi- 
tions of life present special dangers for priests and make 
holiness more difficult. What can be more pleasing to God 
and more powerful than the corporate prayer of the faithful 
for holy priests? At the same time such a practice is bound 
to increase union between laity and clergy. It will foster 
among the people esteem and love for their priests, as well 
as the spirit of co-operation and docility. Among the 
young it will awaken vocations, especially if it becomes a 
family exercise. To the sick and disabled (who can be so 
very generous) it offers an inspiring purpose to live and 


_ 





1As it was the custom in Germany to take the Saturday after the first Friday, the 
German bishops were subsequently allowed to keep that day (Periodica, 1937, 
p. 192). 
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suffer for, namely, to be the “‘apostles of the apostles.’’ 

This great idea does appeal to the Christian people. The 
movement has spread rapidly to many countries, hundreds 
of thousands have joined it. No formality is required, no 
enrollment needed, no particular prayer prescribed. Every 
one can make the exercise (offering Mass, Commun- 
ion, and the prayers and works of the whole day for the 
sanctification of priests) on any day he likes, preferably on 
the first Thursday or the first Saturday, on which days he 
will be united to thousands of Catholics praying all over 
the world. Some zealous souls will feel inspired to offer a 
day every week, or even their whole lives for this grand 
intention. 

In order to encourage the movement and increase its fer- 
vour it seems desirable that Priests’ Day be publicly cele- 
brated in parishes, convents, schools, and seminaries. Per- 
mission must be obtained from the ordinary, who will also 
fix the day—either the first Thursday or the first Saturday 
of the month. There are appealing reasons for either day. 
Thursday commemorates the institution of the Eucharist 
and of the priesthood; Saturday is dedicated to the Queen 
of Apostles and the Mother of the Christian priesthood and 
thus invites us to offer our prayers through Mary. The 
special exercises of piety might consist in the recitation after 
Mass of some prayers for the sanctification of priests, for 
example, an act of offering and the litanies of Our Lady 
or of the Holy Name of Jesus. (The offering might be 
made at the Offertory of the Mass.) Exposition of the 
Blessed Sacrament adds to the solemnity but is not required. 
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The Presence of Mary 
T. N. Jorgensen, S.J. 


HE more progress we make in the spiritual life, the more 
we learn to turn to Mary often during the day. Our 
temptations are more easily overcome, our trials more 

endurable, our joys more satisfying because of her strong 
and loving presence. But Mary is not present everywhere 
by her very nature as God is, neither is she present in the 
manner of the Holy Trinity’s indwelling in the souls of the 
just nor present physically as are our earthly friends. 

How then is she present to us? How and why can she 
hear us and help us at any hour or in any place when we 
turn to her in urgent petition or loving praise? How does 
she know not only our actions and our words but even 
the secret whisperings of our hearts? The following lines 
will answer these very natural questions by discussing the 
nature of the “‘fullness of presence.”” They will also reveal 
how theologically correct is our natural impulse of turning 
to Mary with perfect trust no matter what the time or place 
or occasion. ; 

When we think of the fullness of presence we often 
think first of physical presence. This is a mistake. We 
should think first of Rnowledge. If three people are in a 
room and two are talking in a language which the third 
does not understand, if three people attend a football game 
and two know all the rules and the third does not, if three 
people go to a movie and one is blind, or three go to an 
opera and one is deaf, or three go to class and one is absent- 
minded or falls asleep—the third party in all of these cases, 
while physically present, is not present in any full way 
because of his lack of knowledge of what is going on. 
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Power is the second essential quality of fullness of pres- 
ence. If three people go toa polling place and two are citi- 
zens and the third is not, if three go to Mass and two are 
Catholics and receive Communion and the third is not and 
cannot, if three go to an American Legion dance and two 
are members and can dance and the third is not and cannot, 
if three go to a meeting in the Senate and two are Senators 
and talk and vote and the third is not and cannot— in these 
and in countless other such circumstances, the third, while 
present physically and having some knowledge of what is 
going on, is not fully present because of his lack of power 
to share in the activity. 

Love is the third essential quality of the fullness of 
presence. If our son or brother or best friend is playing 
football, we are likely to see him at every play and not 
notice the others. A mother can walk into the nursery of a 
hospital and be conscious of only one baby of the twenty 
there. A young man just engaged can be jostled by a crowd 
of ten thousand and be conscious only of the girl at his 
side. A willing, conscious, active attention to a person is 
what makes us most fully present to him, and love is the 
greatest spur to this attention. Love has other ways, too, 
of increasing presence by increasing union with the one 
beloved. 

Power, knowledge, and love, therefore, are the three 
qualities that go to make up the fullness of presence. The 
more one thinks over the matter, the more examples that he 
recalls, the more forcibly this strikes him. And, on the 
contrary, the more unnecessary and insignificant does mere 
physical presence reveal itself to be. We overemphasize 
physical presence in our thoughts because in most of our 
experiences we have to be physically present before we can 
have power, knowledge, and love, and so we naturally but 
wrongly think that physical presence and these qualities of 
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full presence are essentially connected. To emphasize the 
point that there is no such connection, let me give one more 
example. A person dying of sleeping sickness who has 
already lapsed into his last coma is physically present. But 
his presence is little better than that of a corpse, for he can- 
not hear, see, think, talk, love, or act in any way. One who 
is absent physically but who knows what is going on and 
shares in the activity—be it by inspiration, previous advice, 
radio, telephone, loud speaker, absentee ballot, or any other 
such way—is really more fully present than one who is 
physically present but knows and does and feels nothing. 

Now let us apply these three qualities of power, knowl- 
edge, and love to see just how fully the Virgin Mary is 
present to us when we pray. It will be best to preface this 
search with a note on the knowledge which all the blessed 
have through their union with God. St. Thomas writes: 

Whatever it befits the blessed to know about what happens to us, 
even as regards the interior movements of the heart, is made known to 


them in the Word; and above all their state of glory requires that they 
should know the petitions made to them by word or thought. 

The Rev. George D. Smith, D.D., Ph.D., in discussing 
these words of St. Thomas adds: 

If they know all that is of personal concern to them, then assur- 
edly they are acquainted with the needs of those who are personally 
connected with them, whether these have had recourse to their inter- 
cession or not. Hence we can assert that the saints in heaven know 
the wants of those who on earth were bound to them by ties of blood 
or of friendship, and above all of those whom a spiritual link unites 
with their heavenly advocates. 

Mary has exceptional knowledge because of her special 
fullness of enjoyment of the beatific vision. This fullness 
is due first to her great abundance of grace. It is due sec- 
ondly to her special share in our sanctification. “Through 
her union with God as His mother, through her place in the 


1G, D. Smith, Mary’s Part in Our Redempticn (New York: Kenedy, 1938), 
p. 141. 
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Incarnation and through her mediatrixship of all graces she 
deserves and needs to know our lives fully in all of the 
dangers, trials, opportunities, loves of the past and present 
and future if she is to fulfill all of her duties and desires 
adequately. God gives her, therefore, a unique fullness of 
knowledge which is immeasurable and has a mathematical 
infinitude. 

Mary has power in an unusual degree because she is 
Mediatrix of all Graces, a position given her because she is 
the ‘Mother of Grace.’’ All grace is won for us by Christ 
and comes to us through Mary. Without grace we cannot 
“so much as say ‘Lord Jesus’ ’’; without grace we do abso- 
lutely nothing to merit heaven, advance in holiness, help 
any soul, or please God in any way. Grace, then, is most 
necessary for us at every moment; and all graces come to us 
through Mary. And her giving of grace to us is not done 
unconsciously or blindly or coldly as the forces of nature 
co-operate with God without knowing what they do. All 
that Mary gives she gives according to her nature, according 
to her exceptional wisdom and love. 

Think of what this means. All through the hours of 
every day we need grace to resist temptations, to understand 
God's will, to perform acts of virtue. And at all times 
Mary offers us the grace we need at that particular mo- 
ment. She offers it wisely, knowing just why and how we 
need it. She offers it lovingly, her love for God and her 
love for us both uniting to make her generous in helping us 
live Christ’s life—her life. Each opportunity and inspira- 
tion we have to suffer for God, to overcome our selfishness, 
to practice any virtue whatsoever it be, is a clear sign to us 
that Mary is actively helping us. Each time we fail to use 
a grace, we disappoint her; each time we do use one, we 
delight her. Our lives are wrapped up in hers at every 
moment. 
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Mary is not omnipotent, but, since she dispenses the 
infinite graces of God and since we can get these graces only 
through her and at her request, her power in our present 
life is what might be called a mathematical omnipotence 
from its similarity to mathematical infinitude. That is, 
whatever power she needs at any time or under any circum- 
stances whatsoever to guide and help and sanctify us, she 
has because of her mediatrixship of all graces. 

Mary has the Jove. I cannot develop this thought now, 
for even a brief discussion of it would take many pages. 
There is no need, however, for such development here, for 
a mother’s love is one thing that all understand. It is 
because of her motherhood that Mary loves us. Through 
her consent at the Annunciation, her willing offering on 
Calvary, and her active co-operation at our baptism she 
has given us spiritual life. If we lose it through sin, she 
revives it again through the graces of the sacrament of 
penance. Her share in our spiritual birth and growth, 
therefore, is like that of our earthly mother’s share in our 
physical birth and growth, though in both cases the 
ultimate source of life is God. 

A mother’s love is not hampered by numbers, for it is a 
gift from God great enough to embrace any number. Mary 
loves each of us individually, consciously, personally, at all 
times, as fully and completely and intensely as though each 
of us were her only child. She sacrificed Christ gladly to a 
dreadful death for love of us, and did this when she was 
still a wayfarer on earth. Now that she is confirmed in 
grace in an added way by the beatific vision, she loves us 
no less. It is a grave insult to her love for Christ to think 
that she would hesitate to give us anything else that would 
help us after she has given us Christ, and after she has 
formed Christ again in the soul of each of us. 

We have seen how real fullness of presence does not 
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depend upon physical presence but upon knowledge, power, 
and love. We have seen how Mary possesses these three 
qualities in a way far surpassing their possession by any of 
our family or friends on earth. In saying any aspiration or 
Ave we take it for granted that Mary knows that we call 
upon her, that she has the power and the love to answer us. 
Thus we subsconsciously make an effective act of faith in 
her full presence. I have sought to bring this from our sub- 
conscious to our conscious minds for a moment because this 
reflection will greatly deepen our confidence and love. It 
will increase our peace and joy immeasurably, too, to have 
this fuller appreciation of Mary’s love. 


At every moment there are souls who reject Mary’s 
loving help; we can atone for these insults to our mother 
by offering to her the work, the worry, the weariness of 
every hour with patient, even joyful, abandonment to her 
care. We will never be sinful or fearful or lonely or selfish 
or sad when we vividly recall that the Queen of Heaven and 
Earth, Mary, God’s Mother and Our Mother, walks and 
works with us at every step that we take, assists us with 
deepest love in each action that we perform. Least of all 
will that sense of futility which burdens the earth today 
have any place in the heart of one who remembers that his 
every action is blessed by her powerful love and grace. 
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Conditions for Hearing a 
Mass of Obligation 
Gerald Kelly, S.J. 


HE one Catholic church in a certain town is much too 
small to accommodate all the Sunday worshippers. 
The result of this crowded condition is that many 

people are forced to attend Mass while enduring the dis- 
comfort of standing in the tiny vestibule or even outside 
the church on the steps and sidewalk. Gilbert, a parish- 
ioner of sorts, has found what appears to him an agreeable 
method of avoiding this discomfort. He sits at a table near 
the door of a little ice-cream parlor across the street from 
the church. From this point of vantage he can follow the 
Mass by listening to the organ and watching the standing 
worshippers. He does not smoke or eat or drink during 
this time, but he does exchange an occasional greeting with 
passers-by and customers. All in all, he finds this an ideal 
way of complying with the precept of hearing Mass, and he 
is inclined to hope that the village church will never be 
enlarged. 

Fortunately Gilbert is a purely fictitious character. His 
story, as just told, is an Americanized version of one of the 
many problems composed to help seminarians apply the 
principles of moral theology to concrete cases. Since the 
purpose of the present article is to explain some of these 
principles, an indication of similar problems may provide 
useful background. 

The same author who recounts Gilbert’s story also 
tells of a Brother whose unenviable duty it is to supervize 
a group of boys at Sunday Mass and who is much puzzled 
by the conduct of three lads, whom we may call Tom, 
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Dick, and Harry. Because of a nosebleed, Tom leaves the 
chapel just before the Consecration, but returns immedi- 
ately afterward. or the same reason Dick slips out just 
before the priest’s Communion and does not return. Harry, 
with the marks of late rising and hasty dressing still visible 
on his unwashed face and uncombed hair, cautiously edges 
into the chapel just after the Consecration. It seems to the 
Brother that all three of these boys are obliged to hear 
another Mass, but he is not sure of himself and would like 
further information. 

Another moralist tells of a young man named Guy, 
who had accidentally hit upon a way of fulfilling his feast- 
day duty in half the usual time. On a day of obligation he 
happened into a chapel of religious where several priests 
were saying Mass. He took his place near two priests one of 
whom was just beginning Mass when the other had reached 
the Sanctus. By attending to both priests, Guy was able 
to hear the first half of one Mass and the second half of the 
other simultaneously. The result of course was quite 
gratifying from the point of view of time saved. Later he 
made inquiries and found that several priests usually said 
Mass in this chapel, even on days of obligation. Guy 
resolved to come often and to bring some of his young 
friends, for they would be just as happy as he at hearing 
Mass in half the time—to say nothing of avoiding a ser- 
mon. 

A final problem concerns Martin, a Catholic gentleman 
who, apparently by accident, had come to church ten or 
fifteen minutes before the scheduled parish Mass. Having 
commended himself to God, he spent the time of waiting 
mostly in observing the other parishioners as they arrived. 
While thus occupied he was suddenly startled by the sound 
of a bell and thus became aware of the fact that a Mass was 
being celebrated at a side altar and that the priest had just 
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reached the Sanctus. It occurred to Martin that this Mass 
must have begun at about the time he had entered the 
church and that he had really been present at it all the 
time. Without further ado, he moved over to the side, 
heard the remainder of this Mass, and then departed, joyous 
over the fact that he had heard the Sanctus bell—for, as he 
put it to himself, “I wouldn’t have known I was present 
at that Mass if I hadn’t heard the bell.” 

Cases like the foregoing may sound amusing, even 
unreal, yet a study of them is by no means impractical. For 
the principles used in solving these problems apply not only 
to the rather unusual cases of Gilbert, Guy, and Martin, 
but also to the very ordinary problems of late-coming and 
early leaving, as exemplified by Harry and Dick, and to 
such commonplace things as talking during Mass, sleeping, 
observing other women’s hats, and so forth. 

The basic question to be answered in all such problems 
is this: Do these people fulfill at least the minimum condi- 
tions imposed by the Church when she commands us to 
attend Mass on Sundays and certain feast days? Obviously, 
to answer the question one must know the conditions— 
where to find them, and how to explain them. The canon 
law itself simply says that Mass must be heard; it says 
nothing explicitly about the manner in which this is to be 
done. And, as far as I know, except for the occasional 
condemnation of some erring opinion, other official pro- 
nouncements of the Church are equally silent on the 
matter. 

This silence of official pronouncements is by no means 
an indication that the Church does not require certain con- 
ditions to be fulfilled by those who assist at a Mass of obli- 
gation. In this matter, as in many other questions of duty, 
the mind of the Church is to be discerned in the approved 
teaching of her moral theologians. 
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Moralists commonly teach that the assistance at Mass 
prescribed for Sundays and feast days includes these four 
conditions: (1) Bodily presence (2)at an entire Mass 
(3) with the intention of hearing Mass and (4) with the 
attention proper to this particular kind of religious act. If 
these conditions are complied with in a certain degree, the 
precept imposed by the Church is completely fulfilled. A 
culpable deficiency in any of these minimum essentials is at 
least venially sinful, and it can be a mortal sin. When a 
deficiency is inculpable, the only practical problem that 
arises concerns the obligation of making it up at a later 
Mass. In the subsequent pages these various points will be 
treated in order. 


I. COMPLETE FULFILLMENT OF THE PRECEPT 
(1) Bodily Presence 


‘Presence’ at any kind of function, religious or secu- 
lar, is not easily defined. Yet there are many cases in which 
we can clearly, almost instinctively, discern the difference 
between presence and non-presence. For instance, we do 
not say that a man is bodily present at an opera that he 
hears by radio or at some civic gathering that takes place so 
far away that he can follow it only by using a telescope. 
On the other hand, one who is with the audience in a large 
theatre, even though he is a great distance from the stage, 
is always looked upon as being present; and this is true even 
though some artificial means must be used to help the vision 
or the hearing—for example, opera glasses or a loud 
speaker. Also, when there is some accidental impediment 
to vision—as happens when the small, timid man sits 
behind the woman with the large hat—we still consider the 
unfortunate victim to be present. 

It is much the same with bodily presence at Mass. Cer- 
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tainly those who are inside the church or chapel in which 
Mass is being celebrated are bodily present at the Holy Sac- 
rifice, even though they are a considerable distance from the 
priest. And the mere fact that one is situated behind a pil- 
lar or a large hat does not interfere with this presence. And 
if the church is too small to hold the entire congregation, 
certainly those who are at the edge of the crowd, even 
though completely outside the church, are considered as 
bodily present at the ceremonies. Similarly, when a Mass 
in the open air is attended by a vast throng of worshippers, 
there is no doubt that those who are at the outskirts of the 
multitude are bodily present at the Mass. 

The foregoing are clear cases of ‘‘being present’ at 
Mass. An equally clear case of ‘‘non-presence’’ is had when 
one is so far removed from the priest and congregation that 
he can follow the Mass only by means of a telescope or 
radio. By such artificial means one can achieve and in- 
tensify a mental union with the priest and do something 
pleasing to God, but one cannot thus fulfill the Church’s 
precept unless the Church dispenses with the condition of 
bodily presence. 

Thus far I have given only obvious cases. But between 
these two extremes of clearly determined presence and non- 
presence there are many cases that are not nearly so evident. 
For instance, what about a person who remains in the 
sacristy during Mass? or who stands outside the church, 
even though there is room inside? or who is in a nearby 
room when a Mass is being celebrated in a hospital chapel? 
or who is at the window of a house adjacent to the church? 

All moralists would agree that, whenever it is possible, 
presence within the church or chapel where the Mass is 
celebrated is desirable. But it is one thing to state what is 
desirable, and quite another to determine what is strictly 
necessary. In determining the minimum requisites for such 
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extraordinary cases, moralists look first to the person’s 
ability to follow the Mass. If he is in a place where he 
cannot follow the progress of the Mass with his own senses 
either directly (by seeing or hearing the celebrant) or in- 
directly (by observing the congregation, listening to music 
or bells, and so forth), then he cannot be said to be present 
at Mass, even though he is in a room very close to the altar. 

But the power to follow the progress of the Mass by 
personal observation is not enough. Moralists all recognize 
the fact that the element of distance cannot be entirely 
ignored; in other words, if one is outside the church and 
separated from the other worshippers, this separation must 
not be so great as to break the external union between him 
and the celebrant. It is difficult, however, to make a con- 
crete estimate of the distance required to break this union. 
For convenience in solving exceptional cases Cardinal de 
Lugo suggested that thirty paces might be considered the 
maximum separation between an individual and the church 
or the congregation (in case Mass is said in the open or in 
the event that the church does not hold all the worship- 
pers). His suggestion has won the approval of many 
moralists, and it may be used as a safe rule for settling diffi- 
cult cases. It should be remembered, however, that it was 
not the Cardinal’s intention to reduce bodily presence to a 
mere mathematical formula. 

The conduct of our friend Gilbert, whose story was 
told in our introductory problem, is an illustration of an 
exceptional and very difficult case. Father Genicot, the 
moralist who presented this case, thought that Gilbert 
could be considered as bodily present, provided he is not too 
far removed from the other worshippers. I believe that 
this opinion could be followed; yet my own inclination 
would be to adopt a stricter view, for it seems to me that 
by sitting in the ice-cream parlor without necessity Gilbert 
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is really breaking the union between himself and the other 
worshippers. Others with whom I have discussed this 
case are of the same opinion, but since the case is so unusual 
we doubt if we could insist on this stricter view. 

In practice, therefore, if we consider only the element 
of bodily presence (his attention will be examined later), 
it seems that Gilbert is doing enough to fulfill his duty. He 
can follow the progress of the Mass, and he is probably 
close enough to the other worshippers to preserve the neces- 
sary union with them. We can allow for the probability 
of this opinion, even though we fully realize that he is not 
acting as a model Catholic and even though we cherish a 
burning desire to give him a strong talk on the meaning of 
the Mass together with a pointed suggestion that he could 
at least occasionally be among those who manage to get 
inside the church to hear Mass. Moreover, we could add a 
caution about his attention—but that will come later. 


(2) An Entire Mass 


The Church prescribes the hearing of one complete 
Mass, from beginning to end. There is no difficulty with 
regard to the beginning, as all authorities agree that the 
Mass begins with the Psalm Judica Me. Concerning the 
end of the Mass, many theologians teach explicitly that the 
Last Gospel need not be considered as a part of the Mass 
and that anyone who is present from the beginning to the 
last blessing is present for an entire Mass. 

It would not be sound scholarship to deny the author- 
ity of this view of the Last Gospel. Yet sincerity compels 
me to say that I see no really sound foundation for the 
opinion today. It appears to date back to a time when the 
priest left the altar after having given the last blessing and 
said the Last Gospel as he walked away. In those days the 
people were really dismissed with the last blessing; but is 
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that true today? In every Mass he says (except on Good 
Friday, when there is really no Mass) the priest must say a 
Last Gospel and must remain at the altar for it. Moreover, 
the Church prescribes that the Leonine prayers must be said 
after Mass alternately by priest and people—a prescription 
which seems to presuppose that the people have not yet 
been dismissed. At any rate, granted that the opinion 
concerning the Last Gospel is theoretically solid, it would 
not be good practice to recommend it. Carried to its logical 
conclusion it means that the entire congregation may leave 
while the priest is still at the altar. At the minimum such 
conduct would manifest a lack of sound Christian etiquette 
and a failure to appreciate the dignity of the officiating 
priest. 

The obvious meaning of an “‘entire Mass’ is a Mass in 
which one part follows another successively. The youthful 
Guy certainly missed this evident sense when he assisted 
simultaneously at different parts of two Masses. However, 
he was not the first to hit upon this system of telescoping 
together the parts of different Masses. Several centuries 
ago a theologian of the “‘laxist’’ school approved this very 
practice—and the Holy See promptly condemned his 
teaching! Guy, therefore, will have to abandon this con- 
venient way of hearing Mass in “‘half the time.’’ For their 
personal devotion he and his friends and the rest of the 
faithful may follow many Masses simultaneously if they 
wish; but to comply with their feast-day duty they must 
be sure to follow an entire Mass, with the parts following 
successively and not overlapping. 

What if one assists at an entire Mass by hearing the 
last part of one Mass and the first part of a Mass that fol- 
lows? ‘This is certainly not the normal way of fulfilling 
the precept; yet in the strict meaning of the law it is permis- 
sible and sometimes even obligatory, as we shall see later. 
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However, if one does assist at Mass in this way, one must 
be sure that the Consecration and Communion are in the 
same Mass, for these two parts make an integrally com- 
plete sacrifice and should not be separated. Hence, one 
who arrives at the Offertory of the first Mass would fulfill 
his duty by remaining till the Offertory of the following 
Mass: and one who arrives at the Sanctus of one Mass need 
not stay beyond the same part of the next Mass. But one 
who comes at the Pater Noster should remain till after the 
Communion of the following Mass, for only in this way 
can he assist at the Consecration and Communion of the 
same Mass. 


(3) Intention 


To fulfill this feast-day duty one must intend to hear 
Mass. It seems almost inconceivable that the faithful 
would default on their obligation merely through failure 
to comply with this third condition. I believe it is safe to 
say that everyone who is present at Mass and who pays or 
tries to pay the requisite attention (as will be explained 
presently) has the intention of hearing Mass. As examples 
of persons who are present at Mass but do not have the 
requisite intention, authors generally cite such cases as 
these: an artist who is in the church merely to paint pic- 
tures or to study the other paintings or statuary; a pho- 
tographer who is present merely to take pictures of the 
Mass. ‘To these obvious cases we might add the example 
of our friend Martin. He was present in the church while 
the Mass at the side altar was going on; but he had not 
come to hear that Mass and he did not even know the Mass 
was being celebrated until the Sanctus bell rang. Certainly 
One cannot intend to hear a Mass which, as far as he is con- 
cerned, is non-existent. Furthermore, since he did not 
know the Mass was going on, he paid absolutely no atten- 
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tion to it. His joy, therefore, at having heard the Sanctus 
bell is merely the bliss of ignorance. 

It is to be noted that when theologians speak of the 
intention of hearing Mass they are not referring either to 
the ‘motive’ for attending Mass or to what is popularly 
termed ‘‘willingness.’”” Many of the faithful would not 
come to Mass if the Church did not order them to do so; 
but they do come wilfully if not willingly—in the popular 
sense. A husband may grumble when his wife insists on his 
going to church, and a child’s reluctance to accompany his 
parents may be offset only by the thought of a hairbrush 
(this example refers to the ‘good old days’) ; but if hus- 
band and child are present at Mass and pay the requisite 
attention it may be taken for granted that they have suf- 
ficient intention. Evidently their motivation could be 
improved, but even in its present low state it does not inter- 
fere with the fulfillment of the precept. 


(4) Attention 

What is this attentton—the fourth condition—which 
seems to be so important in the matter of hearing Mass? By 
definition it is the ‘‘application of the mind” and, when 
there is question of applying the mind to something that 
must be perceived through the senses, it also includes some 
application of the needed sense faculties. For instance, we 
attend to what a person is saying when we not only listen 
to his words but also mentally focus on their meaning. We 
attend to what a person is doing when we not only see his 
actions but also think of them. One who closes his ears 
certainly does not attend to a conversation, but neither does 
one who leaves his ears open but closes his mind against the 
meaning of the words by thinking of something entirely 
different. And the same may be said of “looking without 
reaily seeing’’—that is, of letting an image strike the eye 
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without at the same time giving it any thought. 

The Mass is an external act of worship. Attention to 
it, therefore, implies some perception of it by means of sight 
or hearing and some application of the mind to its religious 
significance. But there are degrees of attention; and the 
precise problem of moralists is to determine the minimum 
degree that the Church expects and demands of all. Theo- 
logians must keep in mind that the Mass is for all the 
faithful: the learned and the unlearned; the saints and the 
ordinary people; those with highly developed powers of 
concentration and those in whom this power is feeble. It 
cannot be, therefore, that the requisite attention includes the 
exact following of the words of the Mass, or a profound 
appreciation of the meaning of the sacred ceremonies, or 
the absence of even involuntary distractions. Such things 
would clearly be beyond the powers of vast numbers of the 
faithful; hence they cannot reasonably be considered as 
part of the obligation imposed by the Church. 

In their treatises on attention theologians disagree on 
certain points. I believe that this disagreement is largely, 
if not entirely, a matter of terminology; and I think that 
if we avoid the confusing terminology we can safely say 
that all moralists would agree on the following description 
of the requisite attention for hearing a Mass of precept: 
The faithful must realize that an act of religious worship 
is going on, even though they do not appreciate its pro- 
found significance; and, besides intending to take a part in 
the act of worship, they must try to keep their minds on 
some religious considerations and avoid all willful and 
unnecessary distracting thoughts and occupations. One 
who assists in this manner has at least the minimum atten- 
tion. A few examples culled from theology books may 
help to illustrate the point. 

No doubt the best way of assisting at Mass is to follow 
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the words and actions of the celebrant (for example, by 
using a Missal); yet this is not strictly required. Other 
prayers like the Rosary or meditation on the Passion are 
sufficient. The boy whose mind, despite efforts to the con- 
trary, keeps wandering to the ball game to be played that 
afternoon; the mother who keeps one eye on her restless 
child, who answers the child’s questions about the ‘‘man 
up there,’’ who tells the child every now and then to sit 
back in the pew and keep quiet; the usher who takes up the 
collection—all these have, or can have, the requisite atten- 
tion. The boy’s distractions are involuntary; the moth- 
er’s vigilance is necessary; the usher’s distracting occupation 
is also necessary. (We suppose, of course, that the usher 
intends to assist at the Mass and that he tries to keep his 
mind on the Mass in at least a general way. In many places 
—perhaps most places—it is customary for ushers to attend 
another Mass; and this custom is certainly to be com- 
mended. ) 

Singing in the choir and playing the organ are estimated 
on about the same basis as ushering. “The music is (or 
should be) sacred and may be considered a prayer; in fact, 
at a high Mass it is the most appropriate of prayers. Never- 
theless, there is a very real danger that both organist and 
choir will overlook the ‘‘prayer’’ element and concentrate 
only on the music; in this event their occupation can be a 
real distraction. Hence the caution concerning ushers also 
applies to them: they must have the intention of partici- 
pating in the Mass and must try to apply their minds in 
some way to the sacred ceremonies. 

Conversation is to be judged in the same way as other 
distractions. A few passing words may be necessary and, 
if so, do not interfere in any way with the requisite atten- 
tion. If such passing remarks are unnecessary, they seem to 
be the equivalent of voluntary and unnecessary distractions; 
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and if conversation is earnest and prolonged it can even 
substantially interfere with attention. ‘These latter points 
will be considered more in detail when we treat of culpable 
deficiences. 

Whether or not a person can go to confession during 
Mass and at the same time have the requisite attention has 
always been a matter of some concern to theologians. There 
seems to be no difficulty about examining one’s conscience 
because, since other prayers are permissible, this must also 
be a legitimate way of occupying one’s mind. But the 
actual going to confession is a conversation, and it gen- 
erally calls for a mental concentration that leaves little room 
for even a vague attention to the Mass. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that older authors, who were probably thinking 
in terms of somewhat lengthy confessions, were rather gen- 
erally of the opinion that confession is incompatible with 
the attention required for assisting at a Mass of precept. 
Many modern authors are more lenient, partly it seems 
because they are thinking in terms of briefer confessions 
and partly because they think that custom has made it an 
acceptable procedure. In practice, confession during Mass 
may now be permitted; but it is advisable to avoid it if pos- 
sible, particularly during the Canon of the Mass. 

What about sleeping? The question has to be an- 
swered with an abundant dose of common sense. In a 
really profound sleep there is no attention to the Mass; and 
the ceremonies thus slept through must be considered on 
the same basis as omitted parts. But it seems to be some- 
what different with regard to drowsiness, fitful nodding, 
or whatever one wishes to call it. I am referring to the case 
in which the mind is somewhat like a traffic light—it keeps 
going on and off; now the person follows the Mass, and 
then again he doesn’t. The general and reasonable estimate 
of such cases is to liken the sleep to involuntary distractions 
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and to say that the gentle nodder has at least the minimum 
attention required by the Church 


II. CULPABLE DEFECTS 


Deliberate and inexcusable neglect of any of the four 
conditions explained in the previous section is sinful. In 
practice, however, we may limit our discussion of culpable 
defects to two of the conditions: namely, to the omission of 
the whole or a part of the Mass and to lack of attention 
while physically present at Mass. 

Before considering these culpable defects it is well to 
recall a significant difference between violations of the pre- 
cept of hearing Mass and such sins as idolatry, hatred of 
God, murder, and so forth. There cannot be a small idol- 
atry, a slight hatred of God, a tiny murder; of their very 
nature such things are always seriously sinful when com- 
mitted by one who realizes what he is doing. But there 
can be tiny thefts, small detractions, and slight violations 
of the precept of hearing Mass. One of the difficult tasks 
of moralists is to determine when these violations, even 
though fully deliberate, are only venially sinful, and when 
they are of sufficient magnitude to constitute a mortal sin. 


Partial Omissions 

Obviously the inexcusable omission of the entire Mass 
is seriously sinful. This presents no problem. The prob- 
lem arises in estimating the gravity of partial omissions, for 
instance, coming late and leaving early. With regard to 
these partial defects, the points generally agreed on by moral 
theologians are the following: 

1. Inexcusable absence from any part of the Mass is 
sinful, for the precept binds one to hear an entire Mass. 

2. Inexcusable absence from a notable part of the Mass 
is a mortal sin; such absence from a relatively small part is 
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a venial sin. 

3. The distinction between notable and small is to be 
estimated according to both the quantity and the dignity 
of the part omitted. For example, if a part is the equiva- 
lent of about one-third of the entire ceremonies it is con- 
sidered notable; and if a part includes a rite of special dig- 
nity, such as the Consecration or the Communion, it is 
notable even though it amounts to much less than one-third 
of the whole Mass. 

4. Perhaps the most common form of omission is late- 
coming. In former times there was some difference of 
opinion concerning this case, but today it is commonly 
agreed that one who arrives before the Offertory and 
remains till the end of the Mass avoids mortal sin. One 
reason for this rule is that the ceremonies preceding the 
Offertory generally amount to about one-third of the 
Mass; hence, if a part of the Offertory is also missed, the 
omission is certainly notable by reason of its length. 
Another reason is that the Offertory marks the transition 
from the so-called “‘Mass of the Catechumens’’ to the ‘Mass 
of the Faithful’ and is therefore a part of special dignity. 

(When theologians say ‘“‘before the Offertory,’”’ they 
mean before the antiphon that the priest says just before 
uncovering the chalice. In some places a bell is rung at this 
time. Where this custom of ringing a bell does not exist, 
the unveiling of the chalice may be taken as the practical 
external sign of the beginning of the Offertory. ) 

5. Another rather common form of omission is 
leaving early. Regarding this case there has always been 
unanimity among moralists that to leave before the priest’s 
Communion is a serious violation of the precept, for, 
although the omitted part is not lengthy, it is of great 
importance because of the special dignity of the Com- 
munion. 
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6. The gravity of omissions other than merely coming 
late or leaving early is not so easily computed. Here are 
some examples of notable omissions cited by Father Noldin, 
an eminent moral theologian, whose works are widely used 
as textbooks in seminaries: everything preceding the Gos- 
pel together with everything following the Communion; 
from the Preface to the Consecration; from the Consecra- 
tion to the Pater Noster; the Consecration and Commun- 
ion, even though one is present at the intervening parts; 
and even the Consecration alone. 

Good Catholics sometimes express impatience over this 
“measuring of parts,’’ this drawing of fine lines between 
mortal and venial sin. ‘‘It seems ridiculous,’ they say, 
“that to miss a certain portion of the Mass is only a venial 
sin, but to miss just a tiny bit more is a mortal sin.’’ Teach- 
ers of religion should be prepared to meet this objection if 
they are to explain the laws of the Church, as well as some 
laws of God, according to the mind of the Church. I think 
that the matter can be reasonably explained to most people 
by pointing to the analogy of human friendship. All of 
us know that friends may have big quarrels that break a 
friendship and small quarrels that strain it but do not break 
it. There must be a border line, that is, a point at which 
a quarrel ceases to be small and becomes large enough to 
disrupt the friendship. 

The same is true of the friendship between the soul and 
God. From the teaching of the Church we know that there 
are small offenses (venial sins, we call them) that do not 
break this friendship and large offenses (mortal sins) that 
do break it. Here too there must be a border line; and in 
making their fine distinctions moralists are merely making 
a reasonable attempt to point out this border line. They 
do this with the blessing of the Church. And those who 
wish to do away with these border lines are not really 
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thinking with the Church, for their position logically 
forces them to one or the other of two untenable extremes: 
extreme rigorism which makes all sins mortal or an extreme 
laxism which makes all sins venial. Between the two 
extremes is a truly Catholic moderation which makes a 
reasonable evaluation of all obligations; which, while con- 
demning venial sin, is careful to distinguish it from mortal 
sin; and which encourages everyone to a wholehearted 
service of God that cultivates virtue and strives to avoid all 
sin. 


Lack of Attention 


I have already pointed out that distractions are culpable 
only when they are both voluntary and unnecessary. Our 
purpose here is to determine the degree of culpability. I 
believe that theologians substantially agree on the following 
estimates: 

If culpable distractions do not entirely impede one’s 
ability to follow the Mass, they are not mortally, sinful 
even though they are prolonged during the entire Mass. On 
the other hand, if they are of such a nature that they com- 
pletely remove one’s attention from the Mass, they are 
equivalent to inexcusable omissions and are mortally sin- 
ful if the part thus omitted is a notable one. These norms 
apply both to interior distractions and to distracting occu- 
pations, but in the latter case there may easily be some addi- 
tional sin, such as a violation of charity. For example, if 
one inexcusably carries on an absorbing conversation during 
a notable part of the Mass, he not only sins seriously against 
the precept of hearing Mass but may also be the occasion of 
his neighbor’s sin and the source of much disturbance and 
disedification to others. 

To return for a moment to our first problem: Gilbert 
is there said to exchange occasional greetings with passers- 
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by and customers. Since these greetings are only occasional, 
they do not substantially interfere with the attention 
required for hearing Mass; but they are certainly not 
entirely justifiable. The very best we can say for Gilbert 
is that in unnecessarily assisting at Mass in this unusual 
manner he is creating an occasion for these distractions. 
Hence, our final reply to Gilbert’s case would be as follows: 
he must discontinue his practice of unnecessarily hearing 
Mass at the door of the ice-cream parlor if he cannot other- 
wise avoid the distractions. This obligation, however, 
would not be under pain of mortal sin unless the distrac- 
tions were of such a nature as to seriously impede his ability 
to follow the Mass. 

We might add that there may be another factor to be 
considered in Gilbert’s case: namely, the danger of giving 
scandal to others. But as the case is given, nothing is said 
of the effect of his conduct on others; hence we cannot pass 
judgment on that aspect. 


III. INCULPABLE DEFECTS 


In many cases the faithful are late for Mass or leave 
during the ceremonies or fail completely in attention (for 
example, by falling into a deep sleep) through no fault of 
their own. The two boys with nosebleeds, Tom and Dick, 
seem to fall into this category. 

If there is no other Mass, such omissions present no 
moral problem; but, if there is a later Mass, those who have 
not yet completely fulfilled the precept must decide whether 
they are obliged to make up the defect. The general prin- 
ciple for solving such cases may be stated thus: omitted 
parts must be supplied at a subsequent Mass unless circum- 
stances are such that one can reasonably judge that the 
Church does not wish to urge the obligation. 

Just what circumstances offer a reasonable foundation 
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for the judgment that one is excused from supplying the 
omitted part? Certainly one circumstance to be considered 
is the size of the omission: that is, whether it is slight or 
notable. Many theologians believe that it is never strictly 
obligatory; to make up a slight omission. In other words, 
they think that in these cases the Church is always willing 
to waive her right to insist on the complete fulfilling of the 
precept. This opinion appears to be safe in practice, and 
in view of it we may say that the supplying of a small part 
may be looked upon rather as a counsel than a strict com- 
mand. 

But we cannot so easily dispense with the necessity of 
supplying a notable part; only a relatively serious incon- 
venience can excuse one from this obligation. I say a 
“relatively serious reason,’ for case differs from case, and 
many factors must be evaluated: for instance, the reason 
for the omission, the duration of the part omitted, the 
position of this part with reference to the other ceremonies, 
and so forth. 

Tom’s case is referred to by most theologians and may 
be used as an illustration. Because of his nosebleed he was 
absent from a notable part, the Consecration. Yet in 
actual fact, this excusable absence was only momentary, 
whereas the supplying of the defect would require assistance 
at both the Consecration and Communion of another Mass 
(for both these parts must be in the same Mass). ‘To do 
this he would either have to hear another complete Mass or 
at least come to the Mass before the Consecration and 
remain till after the Communion. Theologians reasonably 
judge that the Church would not wish to insist on either of 
these alternatives to make up for a momentary and neces- 
sary absence. 

Dick’s omission is more lengthy for he missed from the 
Communion to the end. But in his case too the absence is 
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excusable, and he would encounter the same difficulty as 
Tom in trying to supply the omission. I believe that under 
the circumstances we could say that the Church would not 
ordinarily insist on this. My conclusion, therefore, with 
regard to both Tom and Dick is that the hearing of another 
Mass would be praiseworthy but that further attendance, 
even at part of a subsequent Mass, would seldom, if ever, 
be of strict obligation. 

Harry’s case is quite different. His oversleeping may be, 
and very likely is, blameless, but in arriving after the Con- 
secration he has missed practically the entire Mass. He 
could be excused from attending a subsequent Mass only 
for about the same reasons that would excuse one entirely 
from assistance at Mass. This problem (namely, of legiti- 
mate excuse from attending Mass) is a subject in itself and 
will be treated in a separate article. 

(In this section I have dealt only with inculpable omis- 
sions. I have said nothing of the necessity of supplying 
for culpable omissions because this aspect of the problem is 
seldom practical. “Those who culpably omit parts of the 
Mass are not usually interested in their further obligations. 
I might add, however, that the mere fact that they sin in 
neglecting their duty does not excuse them from these fur- 
ther obligations. ‘Theoretically they are obliged to make 
up their defect unless a valid excuse intervenes; and the 
judgment of their excuse can hardly be as lenient as in the 
case of those who have already made a sincere effort to 
comply with their duty. ) 


CONCLUSION 


In the foregoing pages I have tried to outline and 
explain most of the points usually treated by moral theo- 
logians in their discussions of the manner of fulfilling the 
precept of hearing Mass. Used correctly this material can be 
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of great benefit to all who teach religion or help in the guid- 
ance of others. And it will be used correctly if these teach- 
ers and guides have what I have referred to previously as 
an attitude of ‘‘Catholic moderation.”’ With this attitude, 
they will explain obligations clearly, without rigorism or 
laxism, and will at the same time inspire many with such a 
love of the Mass that obligations will seem unnecessary. 





“Incline Unto My Aid, O God“ 
Richard L. Rooney, S.J. 


N THE PRAYERS at the foot of the altar we state quite 
simply but with a firm confidence born of faith, “Our 
help is in the name [in the power] of God who made 

heaven and earth.” 

At the beginning of the Office, which is but a prolonga- 
tion of the Mass, we rely on that stated fact and pray, 
“Deus tn adjutorum meum intende; Domine, ad adjuvan- 
dum me festina.”” (Incline unto my aid, O God; O Lord, 
make haste to help me.) 

O God—What infinite riches lie within that one word 
awaiting to be prayer-mined by each of us! Ai single three- 
letter word, its mere repetition alone can be the content of 
countless soul-vitalizing meditations. It is the tiny limited 
word that stands for the boundless Him, whom we are 
destined to contemplate exhaustlessly for all eternity. 

O Lord—In this word is contained the majesty, the 
supremacy, the fathomless wonder and power of God and 
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our glorious need of and subjection to Him. 

O God, O Lord—How easily I could spend hours of 
fruitful meditation merely repeating these words over and 
over again. Yet I must recall the warning of the eighth 
lesson for the seventh Sunday after Pentecost: ‘“‘What merit 
is there,’ asks Saint Hilary, ‘in saying ‘Lord’ to the Lord? 
Will God cease to be if He is not named by us? What value 
of holiness is there in being busy with God’s name, when 
obedience to the will of God rather than wordy repetitions 
is the way to the kingdom of heaven?”’ 

O God, O Lord—With what different accents is God 
our Lord invoked at different times, in different states of 
soul. We call on His name in awe, fear, hope; in anxiety 
and trust and joy; in sorrow and anguish; with terrible 
insistency and contrition; in gladsome wonder and joyous 
love. 


“Incline unto my aid—make haste to help me" 

How much I need that aid! How far down God must 
lean to give it to me! How utterly helpless I am without 
it; how helpless to even cry, ‘““Abba, Father.’’ What real 
need there is, too, of that haste! If I do not get that aid and 
quickly, I shall fall away fast and far. 

I need God’s aid and help, the aid and help of light for 
my darkling, world-blinded intellect to see and know and 
understand what is really there wherever I look. 

I need His aid and the help of His strength for my poor, 
weak wavering will—to hope, to curb its self-seeking, to 
keep it fixed on Him always. 

I need His aid and help to see what life is for and to 
bring every conscious deed of mine into line with that 
divine purpose. 

I need His helpful aid in my morning’s rising, in every 
action of every moment, in my struggling meditation, in 
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the words and gestures and action of the Mass, in my about- 
to-be prayed Office. I am needy of Him in my meal-taking, 
in my dealings with my fellow religious, in the fulfillment 
of my duties, in my goings and comings, in accepting the 
orders and prohibitions of superiors, in accepting the dispo- 
sitions of Providence, in the moment of temptation, in my 
successes and triumphs, in my sufferings and failures and 
sins, in my simple joys and bitter sorrows, in the night’s 
darkness, in the slumber that creeps over me like death, in 
the restless wakefulness that allows me, nay that forces me 
to watch yet another hour with Him. In them all, above 
all in my prayer and sacrificing, I need God’s aid, God's 
help. I need it speedily, tnstanter, with the speed of minute 
by minute giving. 
"Incline unto my aid, O God, O Lord, make haste to help me" 

This prayer is particularly apposite for the beginning 
of the Office. It should not be left there alone, however. It 
is a prayer that can and should always be on our lips, 
welling up from our hearts daily, hourly, momentarily. It 
is a strong cry for help for all times, for all circumstances. 
It is the cry of a helpless weakling son to his omnipotent, 
all-loving Father—God. From the Office it should spread 
to daily life. Used in daily life it resounds with new vitality 
and meaning in the Office. 





MASTERPIECE ON GRACE—II 


Readers who enjoyed the first part of Father Matthias Schee- 
ben’s The Glories of Divine Grace will welcome the second part, 
Union with God. In language which at times rises to poetic heights 
yet never departs from sober theological truth the author describes the 
intimate union with God that results from sanctifying grace. The 
attractive 154-page booklet may be obtained from The Grail, 
St. Meinrad, Indiana. It sells for 30 cents. 
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If a local superior knows that one of his subjects is publicly giving 
scandal before the school children, is he obliged to take any means to cor- 
rect this himself or is it sufficient if he simply makes the matter known to a 
higher superior? And if a religious who is giving such scandal is per- 
mitted to remain in the school, is not some superior guilty of mortal sin? 

Brief answers to the questions proposed here might easily engen- 
der misunderstanding; hence it seems advisable to preface our responses 
with a survey of some pertinent definitions and distinctions used by 
moral theologians in their treatises on the sin of scandal. 

Moralists speak of active and passive scandal. It is said to be 
active with reference to the person who gives scandal, passive with 
regard to the one who receives or takes scandal. 

Scandal, in the active sense, may be defined as any conduct which 
provides one’s neighbor with an occasion of sin or of some equivalent 
spiritual harm. From this definition we can readily infer that pas- 
sive scandal is sin or some equivalent spiritual harm which is occa- 
stoned by the conduct of one’s neighbor. In these definitions one 
should carefully note the words ‘‘sin’’ and ‘‘some equivalent spiritual 
harm,”’ for many people wrongly think of scandal as referring to 
surprise or—in popular parlance—‘‘shock.’’ For example, the novice 
master might indeed be surprised to come suddenly upon the pride of 
the novitiate sliding down the bannister, but he will hardly suffer 
any spiritual harm from observing this burst of hilarity. However, 
we might add that in some cases ‘‘shock’’ is very closely associated 
with spiritual harm, as, for instance, when the misconduct of priests 
and religious is not only shocking to the laity but also diminishes 
their esteem for the priesthood or the religious state, or causes them 
to lose confidence in priests and religious. 

Active scandal may be either direct or indirect. It is direct when 
the one who gives scandal intends the spiritual harm to his neighbor. 
For example, one who tries to lead another into sin, or who attempts 
to weaken his faith, draw him away from the sacraments, undermine 
his love of virtue, and so forth is giving direct scandal. Scandal is 
said to be indirect if the harm to the neighbor is sincerely not intended 
but is a merely tolerated effect of one’s conduct. The subsequent 
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paragraphs will indicate numerous examples of indirect scandal. 

One of the most common forms of scandal is bad example. With 
regard to this particular type of scandal there is a saying to the effect 
that great saints and great sinners are rarely scandalized; the saint will 
be good and the hardened sinner will generally be bad, regardless of 
the example given them. In other words, scandal by bad example 
supposes that the misconduct will probably influence others to imitate 
the evil deed. Usually, it seems, bad example is a form of indirect 
scandal, but of course it is direct if the one who gives the bad example 
intends to lead others astray. 

It is often said that a good religious is not easily scandalized. 
Apparently this is but a concrete application of the general dictum 
concerning “‘saints’’ just referred to; but in the case of religious this 
saying should not be pushed too far. The intimate relationships 
that exist within communities make it rather easy for religious to 
influence one another by their example, good and bad. And certainly 
the example of priests and religious has great influence on the laity, 
and their public misconduct can hardly fail to be detrimental to 
others, not only by leading them to similar misconduct but also by 
decreasing their respect for and confidence in those who are supposed 
to inspire them. 

Since direct scandal includes the will to do spiritual harm to one’s 
neighbor, it is never permissible. But when the harm to the neighbor 
is merely indirect (that is, unintentional), conduct which occasions 
such harm is sometimes justifiable. The principle underlying this 
statement is that evil may be tolerated for a proportionate reason. In 
estimating this reason many factors must be considered, especially the 
conduct that occasions the spiritual harm, the relative amount of 
good and evil that is foreseen, and the persons who will probably 
suffer harm. If the conduct is itself evil (as is the case with bad 
example), it is, of course, unjustifiable. On the other hand, if the 
conduct is not in itself bad, the other factors mentioned must be care- 
fully considered. In this connection it may be well to point out and 
explain a special division of passive scandal that is usually given by 
moralists: namely, ordinary scandal, scandal of the weak, and 
pharisaical scandal. The differences between these three may be illus- 
trated by a simple example. 

Suppose a priest must give a group of boys a talk on chastity. In 
preparing his talk, he ought to visualize his audience; and as he visua- 
lizes these boys he may note that they can roughly be divided into 
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three classes. There are perhaps a few ‘‘wiseacres’’—lads who are 
perpetually looking for evil and who would find it even in a talk on 
the Annunciation, or on motherhood, and so forth. Then there may 
be a few who certainly have no ill will but who are extraordinarly 
susceptible to temptation. Finally, there are the ordinary boys— 
boys who have no ill will and who are not especially weak but who 
do, nevertheless, have what might be called normal susceptibility to 
temptation. 

If the priest should make his talk so blunt that it would be the 
source of temptation even to this third class of boys, he would give 
what may be termed ordinary scandal; in other words, his lecture 
would be the occasion of spiritual harm even to normal individuals. 
If he couches his talk in such delicate terms that it will have no evil 
effect on the ordinary boys but is still likely to be a source of tempta- 
tion to the boys of the second class, he gives scandal of the weak: 
namely, the spiritual harm occasioned by the lecture is due largely or 
perhaps entirely to the ultrasensitive dispositions of these particular 
boys. Finally, if the conference is phrased so delicately as to safeguard 
even this second class of boys but still affords the first class an occasion 
for evil thoughts and remarks, the scandal in this case would be called 
pharisaical scandal; for the resultant spiritual harm is due almost 
entirely to the ill will of the persons scandalized. Pharisees are 
looking for a chance to be scandalized; hence, it is almost impossible 
to avoid scandalizing them. For this reason many authors refuse to 
use the expression “giving scandal’’ with reference to pharisaical 
scandal, but prefer to say that in such cases scandal is ‘‘taken’’ but 
not really given. 

Life is made up of these three classes of persons; and life in reli- 
gion is no exception to this statement. Even in religion we have our 
Pharisees: for example, those who make the innocent merriment of 
their fellow-religious the occasion for harsh judgments and sharp 
remarks, and those who (often through jealousy) make perfectly 
legitimate manifestations of piety the occasions for bitter thoughts and 
remarks and for rude conduct. These are simply imitating the 
Pharisees, who did just such things with regard to Our Lord. Also 
in religion we have those who must be designated as ‘‘weak’’—those, 
namely, who are unduly conscious of evil, or extraordinarily sensitive 
to temptation. 

With regard to the duty of avoiding the scandal of ordinary 
people, moralists all agree that only a very serious reason would jus- 
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tify conduct that creates real danger of serious spiritual harm (e.g., 
mortal sin) for such people: for example, the need of training men 
for the medical profession justifies teaching them things which, for a 
time at least, may occasion great danger of sin. Less reason is required 
to justify conduct which would be dangerous only to the hyper- 
sensitive; nevertheless, even these must be protected if that can be done 
without great inconvenience. As for the Pharisees, moralists give the 
general rule that such scandal may be ignored. This is a good 
general rule, but it has some exceptions. For mortal sin, even when 
committed by Pharisees, is a great evil; and if in certain definite cases 
one can conveniently prevent it, one should do so. 

As a final preliminary observation we wish to call attention to 
the fact that scandal, when sinful, admits of the distinction between 
subjective and objective sin, which was explained in a recent article 
in this REVIEW. (Cf. Gerald Kelly, ‘Subjective Sin,”” March, 1947, 
pp. 114-120.) In other words, it is quite possible that the person 
who is giving objectively unjustifiable scandal is unconscious of this 
fact or that he becomes conscious of it only after he has unintention- 
ally and accidentally scandalized someone. In such cases the defini- 
tion of scandal may be objectively verified, but the subjective guilt of 
the sin is not incurred because of the ignorance or inadvertence of the 
agent. 

These lengthy preliminaries may seem unnecessary to some, yet 
we considered them necessary in order to avoid all misunderstanding. 
We can now proceed directly to the questions. 

In the first of the questions it is stated that a religious is publicly 
giving scandal to the school children. If this refers to real scandal— 
that is, to spiritual harm—then there can hardly be question of some 
form of justifiable conduct, and it ought to be corrected. The obli- 
gation of correcting it rests first on the religious himself. It is he who 
should ponder seriously Our Lord’s words about those who scan- 
dalize His little ones. However, if he does not reform, the local 
superior should take some means of preventing the evil. A local 
superior has the responsibility before God for his community and, 
if he is the head of a school, also for the school children. He cer- 
tainly does not fulfill these responsibilties merely by referring matters 
to a higher superior. Of course, if the evil can be remedied only by 
transferring the religious to another place, the intervention of a higher 
superior is required unless the matter is very urgent. 

As for the question, “Is not some superior guilty of mortal sin 
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for permitting the religious who is giving scandal to remain in the 
school ?’’—this cannot be answered with a mere yes or no. This may 
simply be a case of conflicting views: the superior may judge that 
the religious is not really giving scandal, whereas another member of 
the community may think that real scandal is involved. Or again, 
it may be that the superior realizes that real scandal is being given, 
but thinks that the removal of the subject is not the proper remedy. 
In this case the superior may or may not be making an error in judg- 
ment, but he cannot be said to be guilty of sin, either mortal or venial, 
since he is following his own sincere conscience in the matter. In 
fine, the superior is subjectively guilty of serious sin only if he realizes 
that the subject is doing serious harm and consciously neglects to take 
the necessary means of preventing this. If we may paraphrase an 
expression frequently used by the Church, we might say: May God 
protect us from such a catastrophe! 


—25— 

If a Sister dies suddenly, must a doctor be called to pronounce her 
dead? What if her death has been preceded by a chronic illness in a 
motherhouse infirmary? 

We do not profess to be experts in the matter of civil law; but as 
we understand the matter a burial permit will not be issued unless the 
request is accompanied by a testimonial of death signed by a physi- 
cian. Sometimes the coroner must be notified, but, at least in prac- 
tice, this is not always necessary. The doctor who is asked to testify 
concerning the death will know if the intervention of the coroner is 
necessary. Perhaps the best rule we can give in answer to these ques- 
tions is this: find out what is prescribed by civil law in your locality 
and abide by that. 


—26— 

Is the local superior permitted to reveal to consultors or to the pro- 
vincial matters which subjects have discussed with him for the purpose of 
relieving their burdens? Will you kindly explain the attitude of the Church 
concerning such confidential communications. 


The confidential communications made by a subject to a religious 
superior are a species of what is called the entrusted secret. This is the 
strictest of all non-confessional secrets. It may be revealed only 
with the permission of the one who makes the confidence or when 
the revelation of the secret is a necessary means of warding off some 
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great evil. Circumstances which justify the revelation of such a 
secret without permission are extremely rare; and before any profes- 
sional consultant (doctor, lawyer, spiritual director, student coun- 
selor, religious superior, and so forth) reveals confidential informa- 
tion he should ponder well the fact that even greater harm might 
result from a loss of confidence in his office. With the exception of 
these very rare cases, local superiors who receive confidential com- 
munications from their subjects should carefully observe the fol- 
lowing points: 

(1) The information may be revealed to no one, not even to a 
higher superior or to consultors, except with the explicit permission 
of the subject. 

2) The permission of the subject is also required for any use of 
the secret knowledge which might create a danger of revelation or 
which might bring other harm to the subject. 

3) Use of the confidential information, without revelation or 
danger of revelation, which is for the good of th. subject is permis- 
sible, unless the subject explicitly states that he does not wish this. 
Hence, unless the subject forbids it, the superior may use his confi- 
dential information to advise and encourage the subject, to assign him 
to a more agreeable and helpful form of work, and so forth. A sub- 
ject who would forbid or resent such use does not seem to be acting 
rationally; nevertheless, to preserve confidence in his office, the supe- 
rior should ordinarily respect his wishes. 

We stated above that on certain rare occasions an entrusted non- 
confessional secret may be revealed, even without permission, in order 
to ward off some great evil. Examples of such cases might be: a case 
in which the conduct of a religious is doing great harm to a religious 
institute or to the Church and this harm can be prevented only by 
revealing or using the secret information; a case in which the subject 
who unburdens his soul is in danger of great spiritual or temporal 
harm, yet unreasonably refuses to allow the information to be used 
for his own good. It is very difficult to decide such cases; but, unless 
the superior can prudently judge that the revelation or use of the 
confidential information would not result in a loss of confidence in 
his office of trust, it seems better for him to preserve the secret invio- 
lable and to leave it to Divine Providence to prevent the threatened 
evil. 

In conclusion, we might mention again what we have already 
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observed in previous articles and responses: namely, that many situa- 
tions similar to that referred to in this question are created more by 
misunderstandings than by bad will. We have given this answer 
with the hope that it will be of some help in establishing a better 
understanding between superiors and subjects by clearly indicating 
the main points of moral theology pertinent to such cases. 





Communications 


Vacations for Religious? 

In the last issue of REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS it was suggested that 
anyone who had ideas about spending vacations submit these ideas. 
May I therefore submit mine? 

In reading the lives of the saints I have failed to find anywhere 
that any of them has ever taken a vacation. We do not read that Our 
Divine Lord or His Immaculate Mother ever took a vacation. We 
do indeed read that the Blessed Virgin visited with her cousin for 
three months, but that was not for the purpose of a vacation. She 
went to assist her, to nurse her, and to do the household work. We 
do not read that St. Joseph ever took a vacation; we see him toiling 
day in and day out. The only time we hear of him taking off, is the 
time he went to Bethlehem to be enrolled, or the time he had to fly in 
the middle of the night into Egypt. If there is any record of any 
saint ever taking a vacation, we should like to hear about it. 

Our present day religious are imbibing the spirit of the world 
bit by bit; it is probably only a matter of a short time until we shall 
hear of them demanding a forty-hour week. They will plead that it 
is necessary for their health, for their nerves; that they cannot be 
expected to perform their spiritual exercises day in and day out with- 
out some time off, some form of relaxation; the human system calls 
for such. 

We forget that we entered religion to take up our cross daily and 
to follow our crucified Spouse; that we were to be nailed to the cross 
with Christ; that we, the chosen ones of Christ, were in a special 
manner to bear the heat and the burden of the day. Have we become 
softies? Are we drawing out the nails that nailed us to the cross the 
day we vowed our undying love to our Spouse? We vowed for life; 
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there was no question then of a two-weeks vacation each year. There 
was no such thing then known in our community. As we look back 
on those grand religious who have gone before us, we can bow our 
heads in shame. They labored late and early; they never had a day 
off. They left the word ‘‘vacation’’ behind them for the worldling; 
theirs was to labor and be spent for Christ, to be worn out in the 
service of their King. 

Our religious today are not asking, ‘“‘How much can I do for 
Christ?’’ No, they are asking, ‘““When can I have my vacation? How 
long may I be off?’’ They are not asking, ‘‘How can I make a better 
meditation?’’ but, ‘“When may I visit my relatives?’’ They forget 
again, that on the day they made their vows they promised to die to 
their relatives. Did they really die? What we need is not vacations; 
we need a return to the good old religious life, such as those led who 
are gone before us and who now are enjoying the reward promised 
to those who have left ‘‘all things’ to follow Christ—A SISTER. 


Mental Prayer 


Reverend Fathers: 

Having spent thirty-eight years in the enclosed contemplative life, 
and some years as mistress of novices, I must say that very seldom 
are the beginnings, aside from the first fervor, or even the later years 
of the religious life free from mortification and struggle in the practice 
of interior prayer. I have yet to find a religious of my own or 
another order who will not say when speaking confidentially, “I can- 
not meditate.’” When my novices would tell me this I would answer 
them, ‘‘Of course you can’t, neither can I.’’ But I would always 
add, ‘‘You can pray, and so can I and so can every religious, because 
we love our Divine Bridegroom.’’ As soon as it is called interior 
prayer, it seems some of the difficulty is overcome. However, even 
after years of conscientious interior prayer, the mortification of 
keeping our straying thoughts collected, fighting off fatigue and 
drowsiness, especially in what is called the ‘‘morning meditation”’ 
is still with us. 

When earnest young souls complain of their difficulties in interior 
prayer, I have found that advising them to take up the practice of 
“forced acts’ in any form, be it aspirations, ejaculations, or any short 
form of prayer that may appeal to them, will help them over the 
hard places and launch them out into the kind of prayer which is 
suitable for them. . . . St. Francis of Assisi, who could spend an 
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entire night repeating the words, ‘“‘My Lord and my God! Who art 
Thou and who am I!”’ yet never answering his own question but by 
a fresh outburst of love, practiced the prayer of simplicity of which 
we are all capable, and yet, was it not the prayer of seraphic con- 
templation? And when our often unresponsive spirit reaches 
wearily out to Him whose love is “‘all’’ to us, is the mute ache in our 
souls, reaching out yet never seeming to grasp and hold Him, not 
prayer in its fullest sense? 

Perhaps too much is said of, the difficulties of interior prayer, and 
while they should not be brushed aside when eager young souls con- 
scious of their helplessness are discouraged and are looking for helpful 
guidance in the trials and difficulties of interior prayer, they should 
be told too of the interior joy which these trials lead to. This in- 
terior joy is too little mentioned, but it is seldom an exuberant joy 
for any length of time. The joy that comes with union with God 
is the kind that for us religious gives the strength to bear the cross 
cheerfully or at least resignedly and perhaps with abandonment to the 
Divine Will. 

The end of all prayer is this interior union with God in our 
souls—a union that does not end with our prayers but is carried over 
into our daily tasks. A resolution is not the end of our mental prayer 
as is often claimed. Who can make a practical resolution every day, 
or even repeat the same resolution over a long period without getting 
discouraged? If all the purpose of our prayer is union with God, 
then with this union growing, should it not be carried over into 
our daily duties? If our prayer is barren, is it not a sign that our 
work is too separated from our prayer? And if our work is wholly 
a distraction, can our prayer be otherwise? Why make two separate 
departments of them? Keep them as one, our work being worth just 
as much as our prayer and our prayer as much as our work, and | 
think interior prayer will not be quite such an impossible achieve- 
ment as we at times hear it is.—A POOR CLARE. 


Reverend Fathers: 

Is it necessary that in every meditation period one make detailed 
resolutions? It seems to me that if one could convince himself, 
before God, of the truth of some principle (for example, God wants 
me to keep the rules), the meditation would be profitable. Conscience 
is a practical judgment, applying a moral principle to a concrete situa- 
tion. Once the principle is firmly established in a man’s mind, he can 
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work on the resolutions necessary to put it into practice. But if the 
principle is only vaguely grasped, one will lack the courage of his 
conviction because he is not really convinced. Hence, when diffi- 
culties arise, he begins to wonder if he understood the rule aright, or 
whether in this case, it wouldn’t be better to make an exception, and 
so forth. A clear grasp of the supernatural moral principles is a grace 
worth praying for. It seems that it would also be a good meditation 
that resulted in such knowledge. Applications could wait for the 
next hour; or one could find occasion for applications of the principle 
to various situations as they occur during the day. 

—A JESUIT MISSIONARY. 


Reverend Fathers: 

I believe that many of our warped or one-sided ideas of Our 
Lord and His teaching can be traced in part at least to our neglect of 
the Scriptures. Perhaps also our frequent lack of enthusiasm and 
joy in our Christian life comes from not being steeped in the knowl- 
edge of Christ which the early Christians had and which can be gained 
nowhere as from the Gospels and the Epistles. 

Of course, it is understood that nuns who have not had the 
opportunity for scriptural studies need helps or explanations of some 
kind if they are to get the greatest good from Bible reading. Reading 
carefully (and even repeatedly) one or several of the standard lives 
of Christ is most profitable. Such reading, even two or three times a 
week with the parallel passages from the Gospels for spiritual reading, 
can be easily done together with whatever spiritual reading one 
desires on other days. The books of Abbott Marmion, Bishop Gay. 
Dr. Karl Adam, and Father Edward Leen are the greatest helps I have 
had to understand (to some degree) and to love the Epistles as well 
as the Gospels. 

What about the Old Testament? Some may say they have to 
read too much before finding something ‘‘meaty.’”” That may be 
true of the historical books. But what if you do? The general bene- 
fit repays one a hundredfold; moreover, the Old, as well as the New, 
Testament gives ‘‘testimony to Christ’; if you ‘‘search, you will 
find’ Him all through the sacred books. As already mentioned, 
explanations are desirable, but until you have the opportunity to get 
them, you will experience the greatest profit from searching the pages 
of Scripture with faith and reverence. Here a word, there a passage, 
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will be a revelation to you of the great power hidden in the word of 
God. 

Of course, Bible reading in itself is no cure-all, no more than 
spiritual reading is in itself. While hurried and thoughtless reading 
is the death of prayer, slow and prayerful reading of the Scriptures, 
with the help of a life of Christ and the other books mentioned above, 
is an excellent and indispensable foundation for true mental prayer 
and for the life of recollection. Those who draw nourishment regu- 
larly from the fountains of the Bible and the liturgy suffer from 
aridity very seldom, as a rule; they feel assured by the soundness and 
solidity of the doctrine and life imparted to them (a very special help 
for souls who have begun to grow a bit lax), and, moreover, they 
experience that they have come a little closer to the full and Christian 
Life; that “Christianity is joy; Christianity is constant thanks- 
giving,’ Christianity is not only a battle with sin, but much more, 
a life of ‘‘gallant love for Christ’”’ (cf. Adam, Christ Our Brother) ; 
and their prayer consequently overflows as that of the martyrs of old 
with praise as well as petition, with glad confidence as well as con- 
trition, with strong faith in Christ as well as humility; for He is our 
Redeemer and our Head! and we CAN DO ALL THINGS in Him 
who strengthens us! Jubilate Deo omnis terra! 

—A FRANCISCAN SISTER. 





Book Reviews 


THE SACRED HEART OF JESUS. By St. John Eudes. "The Selected 
Writings of St. John Eudes" Series, Volume Il. Translated by Dom 
Richard Flower, O.S.B. Pp. xx + 183. P. J. Kenedy and Sons, New 
York, 1946. 


[EDITORS’ NOTE: In our July number (VI, p. 255) we called attention to the 
publication in English of the principal writings of St. John Eudes, and we reprinted 
from Theological Studies a review of the first volume of this series. In the same 
number of Theological Studies (VII, p. 472), Father E. J. Fortman, S.J., reviewed 
the second volume of the series. Since his review contains many points of great 
interest and importance to our readers, we have obtained permission to reprint it in 
full. ] 


Theré can be little doubt about the important and providential 
part played by St. John Eudes in the development of the devotion to 
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the Sacred Heart. Pére Le Dore, Superior General of the Congrega- 
tion of Jesus and Mary, and a most ardent defender of his Founder’s 
contributions to the devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus, declared 
that ‘‘Blessed Margaret Mary is pre-eminently the Apostle of the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus. It is to be the apostle of the holy heart of 
Mary that Father Eudes has been especially chosen. But it would be 
unjust to refuse to the ardent missionary the glory of having served 
as a powerful auxiliary and a worthy precursor of St. Margaret 
Mary.” 

What a powerful auxiliary he was, history and his writings 
amply testify. He helped greatly to give the devotion to the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus a firm theological foundation; he ably expounded and 
defended it and labored zealously to spread it. And he first gave it 
liturgical expression in a special Mass and Office. It is not surprising, 
then, that Pope Leo XIII declared him “the institutor of the litur- 
gical worship of the Sacred Hearts’’ and that Pius X and Pius XI 
pronounced him ‘“‘the Father, the Doctor and the Apostle’’ of the 
devotion to the Sacred Hearts. 

St. John’s outstanding work is entitled The Admirable Heart of 
the Mother of God. It was completed in 1680, the year in which 
St. John died, but it did not appear until 1681. It comprises twelve 
books, of which eleven ‘‘discuss the theory, history and practice of 
the devotion to the Immaculate Heart of Mary,’”’ while the twelfth 
deals with the devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. This last book, 
called by St. John “‘Of the Divine Heart of Jesus,’’ contains twenty 
chapters, seventeen meditations—nine for the Feast of the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus on October 20th, and eight others on the Sacred Heart 
of Jesus—and a litany of the Adorable Heart of Jesus. 

The Sacred Heart of Jesus contains all but the first of these twenty 
chapters, all of the meditations, and the Litany. In addition, it 
includes the Mass and Office of the Sacred Heart of Jesus which 
St. John completed in 1670. The order of some of the chapters, 
however, has been changed from that of the original. 

The devotion to the Sacred Heart that we find in this book is 
substantially the same devotion that we have today. Basing it 
mainly on the Sacred Scriptures and the Fathers, and on St. Bona- 
venture, Lanspergius, and St. Gertrude, Father Eudes develops his 
doctrine with a depth and simplicity, a beauty and unction, that 
reflect admirably both his sanctity and his learning. The dominant 
theme of the chapters is, of course, love—the boundless love of the 
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Sacred Heart for God, His Mother, His Church, and us, and the 
immense love, adoration, thanks, and reparation, which we owe that 
Heart in return. The meditations repeat, clarify, and complete this 
doctrine, and in warm colors paint the Sacred Heart as our refuge, 
oracle, and treasure, the perfect model and rule of our lives, the source 
of the life of grace. 

The difference between St. John’s doctrine and practice of the 
devotion to the Sacred Heart and ours today is largely a matter of 
stress and mode of expression. He stresses the metaphorical aspect 
of the Sacred Heart more often than the symbolical, and uses the 
word “‘heart”’ in a greater variety of senses than we do today. Hence 
we are surprised, and perhaps disconcerted, when we hear him speak 
of the Heart of the Father and of the Holy Ghost, the hearts of 
angels and saints and devils and damned, or when we read that “‘we 
have three Hearts to adore in Our Saviour . . . His Divine Heart. . . 
His Spiritual Heart . . . His Corporeal Heart,’ or that we are to have 
“‘but one Heart with our Heavenly Father and our holy Mother.” 
But as St. John understands these expressions, they are all quite 
correct enough. 

St. John’s Mass, Gaudeamus, is a thing of moving beauty and 
very different from the Masses Miserebitur and Cogitationes—differ- 
ent in its Sequence and Preface, different in its dominant stress. Like 
the Office it flows from the discourse after the Last Supper. It has 
been called ‘‘wholly a Mass of love . . . filled with the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus,’’ “‘the Mass of Fire.” Both Mass and Office are still in use 
today among the Eudists. 

Both the theologian and the liturgist should find the book inter- 
esting and valuable because of the early date of its composition and 
because of its doctrinal content and the sometimes unusual way of 
expressing that content. As a book for spiritual reading and medi- 
tation, however, it is particularly outstanding, for it seems to breathe 
forth the spirit of love that made St. John in such a special way the 
“Father of the devotion to the Sacred Hearts,’’ a spirit of love re- 
markably qualified to communicate itself to others. 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST. By Giuseppe Ricciotti. Translated by Alba |. 
Zizzamia. Pp. xvi + 703. The Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, 
1947. $7.50. 

Even from the outside this book by the head of the Canons 

Regular of St. Augustine and professor of Oriental Christian His- 
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tory at the University of Rome looks substantial and interesting. And 
the promise thus given is fulfilled. Once one begins reading, it is 
almost impossible to lay the book aside. 

The idea of writing such a work came to the author while he was 
lying wounded in a field hospital more than twenty-five years ago, 
but the book was finished only in World War II. Consequently this 
volume is the fruit of much study and reflection and is seasoned with 
the rich flavor that comes from a wide knowledge of Oriental lan- 
guages and literatures. 

From the more than two hundred pages which compose the 
Critical Introduction, the reader receives a comprehensive view of 
the country, its rulers, the various Jewish classes and institutions, 
the sources of our knowledge of Christ, the chronology of His life, 
and the rationalistic interpretations. Though such material usually 
falls under the scope of theological studies, still its interest and its 
facile presentation here engage the ordinary reader and help him 
enormously to reflect on Christ’s words and actions. One brief chap- 
ter in this section treats of the physical appearance of Christ but con- 
cludes (without a hint of the much-discussed Shroud of Turin) 
that ‘Trustworthy sources tell us nothing about Jesus’ physical 
appearance’”’ (p. 174). 

In the actual narration of the Gospel story Father Ricciotti hoped 
to write an exclusively historical and documentary work. He imi- 
tates closely the ‘‘dispassionateness’’ of the- Evangelists, even, for 
example, quoting Our Lord’s discourse in the cenacle (John 18) to 
the length of two and a half pages. Throughout the text occur 
references and explanations which show the author's mastery of his 
subject. More than thirty-seven pages are filled with photographs, 
maps, and charts. 

The whole work shows Jesus standing before the world, despite 
the multiplex strategy of the devil, as the God-Man who is a “‘sign 
of contradiction” to all ages, but whom no man may ignore. 

—R. BERNARD, S.J. 


DIFFICULT STAR: The Life of Pauline Jaricot. By Katherine Burton. Pp. x + 237. 

Longmans, Green and Co., New York, 1947. $2.75. 

Pauline Jaricot conceived the magnificent organization of the Society of the 
Propagation of the Faith and set the society in working order by her collections of 
a sou a week from the poor working girls of Lyons. She was acutely conscious of 
the spiritual needs of France and in her zeal for souls established the living Rosary. 
She was equally aware of the temporal needs of the workingman and became a pio- 
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neer in Catholic social reform by the foundation of a community of Christian 
workingmen in which the principles of social justice were to be put into daily 
practice. 

There is much to tell in this extraordinary woman's life; and in the telling 
Katherine Burton does not lose sight of the most important element: the quiet, 
persistent working of grace in Pauline’s soul. In the midst of intense activity in the 
world, not in the cloister, she preserved a profound union with God. Her cause 
has already been introduced. If she is canonized, she will be principally a saint for 
the laity, a social apostle whom they may well imitate——T. L. MCNAIR, S.J. 


BOOK NOTICES 


Matthias Joseph Scheeben, generally acknowledged to be the foremost theo- 
logian of the modern era, has also been called ‘‘the greatest Mariologist of our 
times.’” But his theological writings on the Blessed Virgin, contained in his 
monumental Handbuch der Katholischen Dogmattk have long been inaccessible to all 
except professional theologians. With the recent appearance of the second volume 
of MARIOLOGY, translated by the Reverend T. L. M. J. Geukers, we now possess an 
English version of Scheeben’s treatise on Mary. The first volume, released last year, 
deals with the concept, sources, Christological foundations, and basic principles of 
Scheeben’s Mariology. The second volume which treats of Mary’s fullness of grace, 
freedom from sin, Immaculate Conception, Assumption, and mediation, completes 
the study. (St. Louis: B. Herder Book Company, 1947. Pp. 287. $3.00.) 


Teachers and others who desire an elementary study of those techniques and 
exercises which help in overcoming some of the more common speech defects will 
be interested in HOW TO TALK EFFECTIVELY by Lawrence-W. Rogers. The book 
is intended to help those who wish to ‘“‘sell more goods, win promotion, . . . talk 
more appealingly on the telephone, handle customers more successfully . . . . and in 
all positions and situations where one has to meet and deal with the public."’ (New 
York: Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., 1947. Pp. viii + 216. $2.50.) 


WHERE IS TRUTH? by Elizabeth T. Britt, a Religious of the Sacred Heart, 
presents a brief but interestingly written summation of Catholic doctrine. The 
opening chapters, ‘‘Life and Its True Cause’’ and ‘“The True Purpose of Life,’’ pre- 
pare well for the subsequent chapters on Revelation, Truth, the Blessed Trinity, 
Angelic Life, Sin, and many other doctrines of the Catholic Church. Each chapter 
is followed by pertinent Questions, Study Topics, and Reference Readings. A 
Glossary of Catholic Terms, a very fine Bibliography, and an Index complete the 
book. The Preface was written by Francis Cardinal Spellman. (New York: 
Longmans, Green and Co., Inc., 1947. Pp. xiv + 322. $3.00.) 


Monsignor Hugh F. Blunt has added to the growing list of his books a very 
readable survey of the history of the devotion to the Sacred Heart. This new work 
is entitled THE HEART AFLAME. In it he traces ‘‘the development of devotion in 
the early ages of the Church to the love of our Redeemer, into devotion to the Five 
Wounds and especially to the Wound in the Side, thence to devotion to the Heart 
of Jesus in the Middle Ages, thence to the devotion as taught by St. John Eudes, 
and finally to the full flowering of the devotion which was to be spread throughout 
the world, as taught through the instrumentality of St. Margaret Mary—chiefly a 
love of reparation, to atone for the injuries offered to our Lord in His Sacrament 
of Love.” In looking to the future the author rightly stresses the need of re- 
emphasizing the note of reparation. (Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 
1947. Pp. ix + 127. $2.50.) 
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Our Finances and You 


FAT ALL possible, we intend to maintain the same sub- 
scription price, despite the fact that costs have increased 
greatly—in some cases almost doubled—since we began 

publication. It may be that we shall have to make some 
temporary adjustment in the size of the magazine; but we 
will avoid that too if we can do so. 


There are certain things that our subscribers can do in 
order to help us maintain the present price; and we do not 
feel hesitant about asking cooperation in those points 
because the REVIEW is primarily an apostolic venture, not a 
commercial enterprise. Here are our suggestions: 


1. A great deal of time (and money) is used in the minutiae 
required for renewing subscriptions. You could help us avoid this 
by subscribing for more than one year at a time. We should like to 
give a discount for 2- and 3-year subscriptions; but we cannot do so.. 
The margin of profit (if there is one) is too small to allow for it. 


2. A substantial increase in our subscription list might help fi- 
nancially. Hence, we would urge again the plan of gift subscriptions. 
Among the diocesan clergy in particular, we have comparatively few 
subscribers; yet many of these priests minister to religious and could 
greatly profit by the REVIEW: A gift subscription at Christmas time 
would hardly cost more than many other presents that religious com- 
munities are accustomed to give to chaplains, confessors, and so forth. 


3. Our subscriptions are payable in advance; hence, please 
enclose remittance with your orders and renewals. This avoids the 
expense entailed in mailing out bills and reminders. 


4. When sending a new subscription, be sure that the address is 
given completely and correctly, with zone number if there is one. For 
renewals send subscription number also. This number appears on 
the address of your regular copy. Make a record of this number and 
always refer to it when dealing with our business office. 
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5. When sending new subscriptions, state definitely when you 
wish the subscription to begin; otherwise it will be taken for granted 
that it is to begin with the next number to be published. Renewals 
begin with the expiration of the old subscription. 


6. Changes of address must reach us at least thirty days before 
the publication date of the next number; and please state whether a 
change of address is to be permanent or merely temporary (e.g., for 
the summer only). 


7. If credit is to be transferred from one subscriber to another, 
or from one year to another, please give all pertinent information 
clearly, so that time will not be lost in checking the files and books. 


8. We realize that large institutions are saved considerable diffi- 
culty by subscribing to magazines through agencies. Nevertheless, 
it is a fact that for us these agencies are a necessary evil. The com- 
mission we allow is relatively small, yet it absorbs practically any 
margin of profit we might have on the individual subscription. If you 
buy through agencies, please use only those that are authorized by our 
business office. And if you are renewing through agencies, please 
have the agency send your subscription number with the renewal. 
We can assume no responsibility for mistakes made by agencies. 


9. We take all reasonable means to see that your copy is deliv- 
ered to you. Nevertheless, we receive an exceptional number of com- 
plaints about lost copies. We urgently request you to wait a reason- 
able time and to check with your own post office and in your own 
religious house before notifying us that your copy was not delivered. 
The seemingly unnecessary sending of extra copies is a source of no 
small loss to us. 


If all subscribers will cooperate with us by observing 
the foregoing points, we may be able to maintain our pres- 
ent price despite the rising cost of materials and overhead. 


—THE EDITORS AND THE BUSINESS OFFICE. 
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Thoughts on Advent 
and Christmas 


Adam C. Ellis, S.J. 


The Feast of Christmas 


HRISTMAS is the first specifically Christian feast to 
be established by the Church. By that I mean to say 
that the feasts of Easter and Whitsunday were based 

upon the pre-existing Jewish feasts of the Pasch and of 
Pentecost and were given a new reference to the Resurrection 
of Our Lord and to the coming of the Holy Ghost. But 
the feast of Christmas has no parallel in the Old Testament. 

The first documentary reference to the feast of Christ- 

mas comes to us in a Depositio martyrum, or early martyr- 
ology, of the year 354 which contains this brief notice: 
“December 25. Christ is born in Bethlehem of Judea.” 
(VIII Kal. Ian. natus Christus in Bethleem Iudee.) Tra- 
dition carries the feast back as far as the year 336. We 
know that it was celebrated in Rome in the middle of the 
fourth century, because St. Ambrose tells us in his treatise 
De Virginitate that his sister, St. Marcellina, was clothed 
with the veil of virgins by Pope St. Liberius (352-366) in 
the basilica of St. Peter on the feast of Christmas. From 
Rome this feast spread to the churches of the East; and we 
have a Christmas sermon preached by St. John Chrysostom 
at Antioch in 388. St. Gregory of Nazianzen introduced 
the feast at Constantinople about 379 or 380, and from 
there it spread to Cappadocia. It was celebrated in Alex- 
andria under the regime of St. Cyril in 432, and in Jerusa- 
lem under the Patriarch Juvenal about the same time. 
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Advent 


The period of preparation for the feast of Christmas 
which we now call Advent was gradually introduced about 
a century after the feast itself, probably in imitation of the 
forty days of Lent which served as a preparation for the 
great feast of the Resurrection. In the sixth century Bishop 
Perpetuus of Tours prescribed three fast days a week from 
the feast of St. Martin (November 11) to Christmas as a 
worthy preparation for the feast of the Birth of Christ. 
Such a period of preparation for the feast of Christmas 
must have been introduced into the Roman Church some 
time after Pope St. Leo the Great, since he makes no men- 
tion of it in his sermons, but before the reign of St. Gregory 
the Great, who comments on Advent in his homilies. For 
a long time there was no uniformity of practice in the West. 
The Gelasian Sacramentary’ has five Sundays for Advent: 
the Gregorian only four. But from the eleventh century 
on, the Roman usage of four weeks of Advent was adopted 
throughout the Western Church. 


Spirit of the Advent Liturgy 


The longing for the coming of the Redeemer is ex- 
pressed by the daily repetition of the Rorate coeli in the 
versicle and response for Vespers: ‘““Ye heavens, drop down 
dew from above, and let the clouds rain down the Just 
One.’ In the lessons of the first nocturn of Matins, the 
prophet Isaias portrays in gloriously bright colors for the 
people of God the coming Redeemer as well as His kingdom 
of grace and of consolation. This longing for the Re- 
deemer may be summarized in the oft repeated plea of the 


1The Sacramentary (or Book of the Sacred Mysteries) was the first complete litur- 
gical book known in the West. It contained the celebrant’s part of the Mass 
(collects, secrets, prefaces, canon, and post-communions) as well as the prayers and 
ceremonies for the other sacraments. The three best known sacramentaries were the 
Leonine, the Gelastan, and the Gregorian. 
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responsory: ‘‘Come and save us, O Lord, and do not 
tarry.’ It is expressed most strikingly, perhaps, in the so- 
called ‘“‘O”’ antiphons which accompany the Magnificat at 
Vespers during the week preceding the feast of Christmas: 

O Adonai, come and with an outstretched arm redeem us. 

O Root of Jesse, come to deliver us and tarry not. 

O Key of David, come and bring forth from this prison house 
the captive that sitteth in darkness and in the shadow of death. 

O Dawn of the East, come and enlighten them that sit in dark- 
ness and in the shadow of death. 

O King of the Gentiles, come and deliver man whom thou didst 
form out of the dust of the earth. 

O Emmanuel, our King and Lawgiver, the expected of the 
nations, and their Savior, come to save us, O Lord our God. 

The penitential spirit of Advent is brought home to us 
by the violet vestments and by the silence of the organ. We 
miss the joyous anthems of the Te Deum and of the Gloria 
in the Sunday and ferial offices. This spirit of penance is 
also exemplified throughout the Advent liturgy by the 
stern character of John the Baptist who daily cries out to 
us in the versicle and response of Lauds: ‘‘Prepare ye the 
way of the Lord, make straight his paths.’’ In the Gospels 
for the third and fourth Sundays of Advent we find John 
the Baptist busy preaching penance and baptizing sinners 
in the Jordan, preparing them for the public ministry of 
Christ. 


And he confessed and did not deny: I am not the Christ... . 
Iam not Elias. ... Iam not the prophet. I am the voice of One 
crying in the desert: ‘‘Prepare the road of the Lord, make straight His 
paths. Let every gully be filled up, and every hill and knoll be 
brought low; and let the crooked places be straightened out, and the 
rough roads smoothed, and all flesh shall see the Salvation of the 
Lord.” 


In the Gospel of the second Sunday of Advent, we find 
John in prison. He had prepared the way for Christ’s pub- 
lic life; now he quietly disappears from the scene: ‘‘He must 
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increase, but I must decrease,’’ he had told his disciples. 
Now he sends them to Christ to ask: ‘‘Art thou He that art 
to come, or look we for another?”’ so that they also might 
join the disciples of Jesus. But our Lord is not to be out- 
done in generosity. He asks the assembled multitude: 

What went you out into the desert to see? A reed shaken by the 
wind? ...A man clothed in soft garments? ... A prophet? Yea, 
I tell you, and more than a prophet! For this is he of whom it is 
written: ‘Behold, I send my messenger before Thy face, who shall 
prepare Thy road before Thee.’’ Indeed, I tell you, among those 
born of women there has not arisen one greater than John the Baptist. 

A spirit of joy is interwoven through the earnestness of 
the Advent liturgy. This spirit manifests itself especially 
in the prophecies of Isaias which form the lessons of the 
first nocturn of Matins throughout the four weeks of 
Advent, culminating in the grand promise: ‘“‘Behold, a 
virgin shall conceive, and bear a son, and his name shall be 
called Emmanuel, God with us.’”” This spirit of joy also 
recurs in verses like the following: 

Shout for joy, O daughter of Sion, rejoice greatly, O daughter 
of Jerusalem .... Come, O Lord, visit us in peace, that we may 
rejoice before thee with a perfect heart . . . . People of Sion, behold 
the Lord shall come to save the nations; and the Lord shall make the 
glory of his voice to be heard, in the joy of your heart. 

This joy blossoms out in all its fulness in the Introit 
of the Mass of the third Sunday of Advent: ‘‘Rejoice in the 
Lord always: again I say, rejoice. Let your forbearance be 
known to all men. The Lord is near.”’ 

Our Blessed Lady, cause of our salvation and of our 
joy, is frequently mentioned in the Advent liturgy. Every 
Sunday and ferial day a special collect is said in her honor: 

O God, whose will it was that Thy Word should take flesh, at 
the message of an angel, in the womb of the Blessed Virgin Mary: 
grant to us Thy suppliants that we who believe her to be truly the 
Mother of God, may be helped by her intercession with Thee. 

The antiphon for the Magnificat for the third Sunday 
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of Advent addresses her as follows: ‘‘Blessed art thou Mary 
that hast believed the Lord; those things shall be accom- 
plished in thee, which were spoken to thee by the Lord.” 
In the Gospel for Wednesday in Ember Week we have the 
story of the Annunciation, while in that for Friday the 
visit of Mary to Elizabeth is portrayed. The Offertory of 
the Mass for the fourth Sunday of Advent is our favorite 
prayer: 

Hail Mary, full of grace: the Lord is with thee: blessed art thou 
among women, and blessed is the fruit of thy womb. 

Finally, the Mass of the Vigil of Christmas gives 
expression to all these thoughts contained in the Advent 
liturgy. In the Introit and again in the Gradual we are 
told: ‘“This day you shall know that the Lord will come 
and save us; and in the morning you shall see his glory.”’ 

In the Collect we pray: 

O God who dost gladden us with the yearly expectation of our 
redemption, grant that we who now joyfully receive Thine only 
begotten Son as our Redeemer, may also without fear, behold Him 
coming as our judge, Our Lord Jesus Christ Thy Son. 

And in the Gospel we read: 


Joseph, son of David, fear not to take unto thee Mary thy wife; 
for that which is conceived in her is of the Holy Ghost. And she shall 
bring forth a son, and thou shalt call his name Jesus: for He shall 
save his people from their sins. 


Three Christmas Masses 

Christmas is distinguished from all other feasts of the 
ecclesiastical year by the celebration of three Masses. This 
custom had been in existence in Rome for some time in the 
sixth century when Pope St. Gregory wrote his homilies. 
The Gelasian Sacramentary fixes the time for the first Mass 
“ad galli cantum’’ (at cockcrow), but soon it was moved 
to midnight, under the influence no doubt of the text from 
the book of Wisdom: 
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For while all things were in quiet silence, and the night was in 
the midst of her course, thy almighty word leapt down from thy 
royal throne as a fierce conqueror into the midst of the land of 
destruction. 

Originally there were only two Masses on Christmas— 
the first during the night at the basilica of St. Mary Major, 
which contained a replica of the crib of Bethlehem, hence 
the title ad praesepe (at the crib) ; the second, at St. Peter’s, 
in the course of the morning hours. The third Mass, which 
is Our present second Mass, was introduced by a custom 
which originally had nothing to do with the feast of Christ- 
mas. The Greek church celebrated the feast of St. Anastasia 
on December 25, and both Constantinople and Jerusalem 
had a church in her honor. In Rome the royal palace of the 
absent eastern emperors on the Palatine also had a church 
dedicated to St. Anastasia, and the Pope stopped there to 
pay his respect to this great saint on his way from St. Mary 
Major to St. Peter's. Thus was introduced our second 
Christmas Mass, at dawn, at the Station of St. Anastasia. 

Although the celebration of three Masses on Christmas 
day was thus introduced by extrinsic circumstance, the 
faithful of the Middle Ages loved to attach symbolic 
meanings to the Church’s liturgy. Up to the time of 
Durandus the Christmas liturgy was still referred only to 
the eternal and temporal birth of Christ. As he tells us: 

“The first Mass refers to the eternal birth of Christ, 
from the Father without a mother; the second to His tem- 
poral birth, from the mother without a father; the third 
unites both of them, the eternal and the temporal birth.” 
(Prima missa pertinet ad generationem aeternam, scilicet, 
de patre sine matre, secunda ad temporalem, de matte sine 
patre, tertia compacta est, quia de utraque agit, et ideo petti- 
net ad aeternam simul et temporalem. ) 

But soon after the time of Durandus the popular 
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imagination referred the third Mass on Christmas day to 
the mystical birth of Christ in the souls of the just. If we 
examine the three Mass formularies for Christmas day, we 
may find in each one references to the threefold birth of 
Christ; but if we follow the norm that the gospel bespeaks 
the character of the Mass, then we may say that the first 
Mass at midnight refers to Christ’s temporal birth of the 
Virgin Mary: ‘‘And she brought forth her firstborn son, 
and wrapped him in swaddling clothes, and laid him in a 
manger because there was no room for them in the inn.” 
The Mass at dawn refers to Christ’s birth in the hearts of 
the faithful, represented by the shepherds of the gospel who 
were the first to take Christ into their hearts by reason of 
their faith: ‘“‘And the shepherds returned, glorifying and 
praising God for all the things they had heard and seen as 
was told them.’’ ‘The gospel of the third Mass evidently 
refers to the eternal birth of the word from the Father: “‘In 
the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, 
and the Word was God.” 





Communications 


Vacations for Religious 
Reverend Fathers: 


We heartily disagree with the Sister who maintains that vacations 
for religious are a respite from the vows; who finds no hint of vaca- 
tions in the life of Our Lord; and who feels that the sacrificial ideal 
of the religious life excludes such periods of relaxation. 

Our religious superiors in their wisdom and foresight have 
recently purchased-a home in the mountains in order to make possible 
a vacation for our Sisters. They have accepted the almost universal 
opinion of theologians and physicians that periods of relaxation are 
not only helpful but necessary for maximum efficiency in our spir- 
itual life, as well as for physical and mental well-being. 

Sisters on vacation in this mountain home are by no means dis- 
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pensed from their vows. Although routine is not strictly followed, 
the religious exercises are performed in their entirety and with more 
fervor than is possible amid the harassing details of active life. 

It is true that in the Gospels we find no mention of the word 
“vacation.”’ However, we do read of Christ’s bidding His disciples 
to come apart and rest a while with Him. To our minds a vacation 
for religious is just that—going apart with Him and resting a while. 
This rest we take with the hope that we will return to our active 
duties invigorated and refreshed, and able to follow Him more 
devotedly and labor more ardently for His cause. 

—SOME SISTERS WHO HAD A VACATION. 


Reverend Fathers: 

I am happy to submit the following information in the hope 
that more communities will enjoy the benefit that we are deriving 
from our Vacation House. 

Our vacations were formerly spent with relatives or at a com- 
munity house other than that in which the Sisters were stationed. 
About five years ago we were fortunate in securing by the ocean side 
a twenty-five room private home, which has been converted into an 
ideal vacation house with a modified spiritual atmosphere. 

The property surrounding this building included riparian rights 
to three hundred feet of bathing beach privacy. Its lawns and drive- 
ways, while providing seclusion for the Sisters, furnish a complete 
change for those laboring in the cities during the year. 

To further insure rest for the Sisters, there are no visitors received 
at this house, no lay people employed except the gardener, no inter- 
course whatever with the outside world. It is in charge of a senior 
Sister who is assisted by another member qualified in the culinary arts. 

The vacationists give this latter Sister a helping hand immediately 
after breakfast in preparing the principal meal and in putting the 
convent in order for the day. Everyone is then free for the forenoon 
to relax as she chooses; she may go bathing in the Atlantic billows 
or bask in the sunshine, she may read, or follow her favorite hobby 
of crocheting or embroidery, etc. A similar arrangement follows each 
meal. 

Our usual religious exercises are abridged, but are observed in 
common in the chapel where the Blessed Sacrament is reserved. The 
call is given at six—often later. Morning prayers are said before 
daily Mass and a half hour of meditation made afterwards. Rosary 
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and examen bring the Sisters together again at noon, but no other 
prayers are recited until five-thirty. A half hour of spiritual reading 
is then made in the chapel or outdoors, as the Sisters prefer. After 
night prayers at seven-thirty, the Sisters are free to walk, recreate 
indoors, or retire. Instead of the lengthy Latin grace, the Divine 
Praises are said in common in the chapel. 

The physical and mental relaxation which the Sisters are 
deriving from this vacation center would alone compensate for its 
cost to the community. But it is the priceless gift of a new mutual 
understanding amongst the members of the congregation that has 
made the investment a decided blessing. 

One senior member who remained there during a whole season 
expressed this very fact when she remarked, “I never really knew my 
Sisters before, especially the younger groups, and they have been an 
inspiration.” 

Juniors have likewise gained much in virtue from the edification, 
simplicity and good sportsmanship of the senior Sisters, whose weary 
spirits, in turn, are revived and rejuvenated in the family atmosphere 
created by the young hearts around them. 

Using the words of the REVIEW, it was during “‘recreation and 
relaxation that the young and the old saw one another in a new 
light.”” They discovered that a community vacation of ten days 
amongst “‘their very own’ dispelled from their minds petty griev- 
ances and so broadened their spiritual vision that they returned to 
their missions with a song in their hearts. 

Perhaps the success of this project is best illustrated by the atti- 
tude of the Sisters themselves. They now look forward to their 
vacation with delight and plan new means of recreation and fun- 
making. 

That a new community spirit of mutual affection has been pro- 
moted is evidenced in the reluctance with which the groups break 
away at the end of the vacation period. They bridge the years ahead 
with the promise and hope of meeting again in their seaside convent 
home and enjoying a similar reunion with their Sisters in Christ. 

—A\ SISTER SUPERIOR. 


On Prayer 
Reverend Fathers: 
Two communications in the September issue of the REVIEW FOR 
RELIGIOUS have prompted me to add a thought or two. The one is 
the letter of a Poor Clare on mental prayer; the other, by a Jesuit 
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Missionary, in which he asks whether resolutions are always a neces- 
sary result of a meditation. 

With the Poor Clare, I must also admit that during my thirty- 
two years of religious life I have done mighty little meditating— 
as it usually is understood. This was not due to lack of instruction 
by the proper superiors. In fact during three years preceding the 
novitiate we were instructed in mental prayer. Nor was it due— 
with some reservations for my weakness and laziness—to want of 
good will or effort. Again there was no lack of knowledge in spir- 
itual matters: besides a good training in religion in school and col- 
lege, I have always loved spiritual reading. Why the impossibility? 
Did I not pray at all? I hope I did. 

For one thing, too few realize that ‘‘methods”’ are only a means, 
and cumbersome at that, if made too complicated. Methods are cer- 
tainly a necessity for beginners, but still not all persons can use any 
kind of method. I believe that St. Ignatius in his excellent Exercises 
gives really seven methods, so that every kind of soul can find some 
kind of way to begin mental prayer. ‘True, one must give some 
method an honest trial. But when the method becomes a strait- 
jacket, it must be ignored. 

Before starting with a method, one must realize that mental 
prayer, and other prayer, too, is a raising of the mind to God— 
the classical definition. In more simple words, it is a conversation 
with God, with Jesus. 

Place yourself in the presence of God by a lively act of faith. 
God is everywhere, but most intimately in the soul in the state of 
sanctifying grace. Then speak to God dwelling in your heart. That 
is all; it is as simple as that. Of course there are the difficulties of 
distractions and so forth. But PRAYER is as simple as that. And 
remember it is a CONVERSATION—which means that we must 
give God a chance to talk too. Prayer is not a monologue. I don’t 
mean that God will speak to us with audible words. That would 
foster hallucinations. But at times a quiet comes over the soul that 
is not a dreaming away of time. We are conscious of God by faith 
and love. Then words are not needed. Thinking, express acts are 
stilled. Most religious who are faithful to their period of mental 
prayer will experience this at times, sometimes for a few moments, 
sometimes for a longer time. They think that they are not praying 
because they are not “‘meditating”’ according to method. What of it! 
They then need guidance. And how few understand this state! 
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There are two books, not too large nor too intricate, which I would 
suggest for the understanding of this state—the prayer of simplicity: 
Ludovic de Besse, The Science of Prayer (Benziger, 1926); Diefen- 
bach, Common Mystical Prayer (St. Anthony Guild Press, Patter- 
son, N. J., 1946). 

For some years I was spiritual director of a group of theological 
students. When they came to me with their problems in the life of 
prayer, I never expatiated on “‘methods’’ they were supposed to know. 
I tried to show them “‘how.”’ For this I used two books: the Gos- 
pels and the Imitation, showing them two ways of using the time 
allotted for mental prayer. From the Gospel I took some scene from 
the life of Our Lord. I then went through the scene, first picturing 
the incident to them. I always had some holy cards on hand illus- 
trating some Gospel scene. The ‘‘method’’ I used was the contem- 
platio of St. Ignatius. Such pictures that I used, were for instance 
one of the sinner anointing the feet of Our Lord in the house of 
Simon, or one of the “Seven Sorrows”’ of Jansenns. This not only 
appealed and made prayer easier, it gave the students hope and cour- 
age. It was not hard to elicit affections. One of them said in sur- 
prise, “I often did this in my room, when looking at a picture. I 
didn’t know it was prayer.” . 

The Imitation I used for what I called a more abstract medi- 
tation, that is, without a picture. It seemed to be suited for such 
who were more of a speculative mind. After placing themeselves in 
the Divine Presence, they were to read a sentence or two and then 
think them over. Suitable affections would soon suggest them- 
selves: faith, hope, love, contrition. The Fourth Book I suggested 
especially for subject matter in preparation for Holy Communion. 

To these books I added the Missal. The Gospel narratives, and 
sometimes the Lessons, offered material for the first mode of prayer: 
the rest of the Mass, especially the Ordinary of the Mass, suggested 
thought for “‘abstract’’ meditation. Probably the term ‘‘abstract’’ is 
ill chosen. But I only meant that it was done without having a 
picture in mind. With these two ‘‘methods’” or ways, any good 
book could be used. 

But I never stopped at this explanation. I found too many 
souls who were drawn to the prayer of simplicity. At the begin- 
ning this drawing is momentary, gradually it becomes stronger and 
for a longer period, until the entire time of prayer is taken up with 
it. But I would not call it the prayer of simplicity the first time I 
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spoke about it. I rather explained its working, so that, if any of 
them knew it by experience they would recognize this particular 
working of God’s grace in the soul. If at any time the soul feels a 
deep peace, but no desire or liking, not even the ability to think and 
elicit affections, it should not be disturbed. As long as it is conscious 
of God’s presence, by faith and love, it should not do anything to 
disturb this peace. When however this period passes away, and the 
soul seems to be ‘‘on its own”’ again, it should quietly try to resume 
its thinking and affections. 

Some souls, given more to affective prayer, tell me they are saying 
ejaculations during the entire time of mental prayer. At first sight 
this seems to be merely vocal prayer. But their ejaculations are not 
the forced acts which we usually associate with such prayers. Upon 
questioning one will find out that with these souls they are the 
effusions of love, or faith, or adoration, and so forth. Their soul is 
so filled with the thought of God at the time of prayer that they can 
only admire, praise, love, and speak to God in short sentences, or 
aspirations. 

As regards making resolutions at every meditation: Resolutions 
are made to lead a better life: to avoid evil or to do good. But that 
is not the only fruit of prayer. An entire period spent in adoration, 
praise, gratitude, love of God, is often more profitable than a medi- 
tation with resolutions. But am I not even here making a mistake, 
when I say “more profitable’? Must I look only to MY profit? 
In all that I do, also in prayer, the first end and purpose is the honor 
and glory of God, not my own benefit. And if I give honor to God 
by adoring, praising, loving, will that not raise me higher in grace 
and goodness and love? Instead of waiting for an occasion to carry 
out resolutions, and thus become better, I am becoming better at 
once. This by no means indicates a disparaging of resolutions. They 
are most necessary. But if in a given period of mental prayer there 
are no resolutions concerning ME because I have been thinking of 
God all the time, how I can please Him—-why worry about reso- 
lutions? ——A CAPUCHIN FATHER. 




















Faith and Prayer 
Charles F. Donovan, S.J. 


AITH seems to be the Cinderella of the spiritual life, a 
virtue apparently underestimated by ascetical writers. 
Theologians are largely preoccupied with the nature or 

make-up of an individual act of faith, showing that it pro- 
ceeds from the intellect, not specifically from the will as the 
Protestants say. But this is an academic not an ascetic 
approach. The spiritual aspect of faith, which is like the 
language that enables a lover to communicate his thoughts 
to his loved one, which is like the light that enables him to 
see or, further, even to know the loved one—this spiritual 
aspect of faith is relatively neglected. And such neglect is 
not limited to spiritual writers. We ourselves, when we 
examine our conduct, question our charity, our modesty, 
our patience, prudence, and soon. But we seldom question 
our faith. We act as if faith were a static and fixed thing, 
whereas, not in its content, but as a virtue, it can be 
improved; and therefore we should be questioning ourselves 
about how constant, how pervasive, how operative and 
aggressive is our faith. 

What are the truly important things in our life? Not 
visible and material things but the invisible and spiritual. 
Love and loyalty are more important than food; the soul 
is more important than the body; God is more important 
than His world. Some of these invisible things are known 
by reason, but they can also be known by faith, on the word 
of God, which gives a higher motive for belief than does 
sight or a syllogism. And there are other invisible things— 
truths about the nature of God and His plans, about eter- 
nity and the supernatural life—which can be known only 
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on the word of God and, therefore, only through faith. 

You look at achair. Your eyes tell you a chair is there; 
reason and faith tell you that God is there, by His omni- 
presence and by His conservation. You look at a Catholic. 
Your eyes show you a person of certain age, complexion, 
and stature; your faith tells you that here is a temple of 
God, a man redeemed by Christ’s blood and alive with 
Christ’s life through grace. The supernatural is present 
just as much as the natural and material, but you come in 
contact with it only through faith. Think of the impor- 
tant, the enduring, the non-trivial things of your day: 
prayer, the sign of the cross, holy water, your guardian 
angel, holy Mass and the Blessed Sacrament, the souls in 
purgatory, Our Lady interceding for you in heaven, and 
the unity of us all in the Church, Christ’s Mystical Body. 
These are the things that count, not the external motions 
that we often think of as comprising life—washing the 
face, buttoning clothes, ascending stairs, chewing bread, 
hearing a door shut, smelling coffee. Yet all the super- 
natural facts and truths—everything we prize most highly 
—are ours by faith. Faith is the bridge between us and the 
supernatural; it is the doorway to the world of spirit; it is 
a floodlight on supernatural truth. 

Faith is only a means. ‘There is no intention here of 
exaggerating its place in the divine economy. It is a means 
to the great ends of Christian living—union with God, 
prayer, love, supernatural life. Faith will pass. There 
will be no faith in heaven. On earth it is only a means; but 
it isan indispensable means. The intellect (to use a paral- 
lel) may also be considered as only an instrument; it is not 
itself the man nor is it itself rational life. Yet without 
intellect or its use, man is irrational, insane, idiotic. The 
gift of faith is the means, the instrument to supernatural 
life and love, and so indispensable is it that when mortal 
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sin attacks supernatural life, unless the sin is directly against 
the virtue of faith, though sanctifying grace and God’s love 
are repelled from the soul, by God’s mercy a thread of super- 
naturality remains, namely, the thread of supernatural 
faith (and faith). 

We must ponder the significance of Our Lord’s unweary- 
ing emphasis on faith. It is true that He proclaimed the 
primacy of love; love of God and love of neighbor are the 
first commandments. But the virtue He always links with 
love, the virtue He demands first in His disciples, the virtue 
that moves Him to miracles, the virtue He mentions more 
than any other is faith. Our Lord performed miracles for 
the Canaanite woman whose daughter was possessed by a 
devil, for the centurion, for the woman with the issue of 
blood, for the ruler whose daughter was dead; and the 
reason He gave for these miracles was the faith of the peti- 
tioners. Surely some of these people must have loved Jesus, 
because He was so immediately attractive and lovable. But 
Our Lord doesn’t mention their love; He mentions only 
their faith. The Gospels present an almost pitiable picture 
of Our Lord trudging the dusty roads of an unimportant 
Roman province trying to get people to believe in Him, so 
anxious about faith in Him, and so pleased when a few 
believe. In the case of Martha, Mary, and Lazarus we 
know that there was warm affection both on their side and 
on Our Lord’s; yet the reason Our Lord gave for raising 
Lazarus from the dead was not His affection for His 
friends or theirs for Him, but that they might believe. 

One of the great decisions of Our Lord’s life was the 
choice of a man to head His Church. And for that criti- 
cal decision, what was the test? Faith. When Peter stated 
his conviction that Jesus was the Christ, the Son of the 
living God, Our Lord replied, ‘Blessed art thou, Simon 
Bar-Jona, for flesh and blood has not revealed this to thee, 
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but my Father in heaven.’’ Peter's confession, therefore, 
was based not on natural conviction or natural knowledge 
but on faith, and Jesus praised his faith and immediately 
promised him the primacy and the keys. Later, after 
the triple denial by Peter, Our Lord demanded a triple affir 
mation of love. But the original test was the test of faith. 

Our Lord left no doubt that love, supernatural 
charity, is the first law. Yet His last word to the apostles 
was on the necessity of faith: “Go into the whole world 
and preach the gospel to every creature. He who believes 
and is baptized shall be saved, but he who does not believe 
shall be condemned.” 

It is not enough for us to grasp the plain fact of Our 
Lord’s constant iteration of the need and value of faith. We 
may ask ourselves why, what was the reason for this divine 
emphasis. Our Blessed Lord stressed faith, which is a 
means, rather than love, which is the end and consummation 
to which He invites us, because it was His very function as 
Redeemer and Mediator to make possible to us, to give us, 
to disclose to us the means for attaining secure and eternal 
union with God. He is the Way, and faith in Him is the 
indispensable and the first means by which we may attain 
beatitude and come into supernatural intellectual possession 
of God. 

By the very operation of the nature God gave us the 
action of the will follows the action of the mind, the will 
can embrace only what is presented to it by the intellect, we 
can love only what we know. ‘Therefore, as the consum- 
mation to which we are summoned is supernatural love 
stemming from our will, the necessary prerequisite for that 
act is the supernatural illumination of our intellect. In 
heaven the illumination will be by the lumen gloriae, which 
will enable us to accept the immediate penetration by God 
into every recess of our being. That will be vision. As 
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long as vision is lacking, as it is in the state of trial on earth, 
the necessary supernatural illumination God gives us is the 
gift of faith. 

Faith is not love, but it is the bridge to love, it is the 
means of communicating with God; and if our love is to be 
constant, our faith must be active and constant. ‘This is 
the simple A B C of the spiritual life, so obvious that no 
spiritual director or writer could overlook it. It is not over- 
looked. It suffers, however, a lack of due emphasis because 
it is referred to in conferences and spiritual treatises by cir- 
cumlocutions. We talk about faith but not always by 
name. We say, for instance, that for spiritual success we 
must have recollection; we must be interior men and 
women; we speak of the man of God, the man of the 
spirit; we talk of the spirit of prayer and the spirit of con- 
templation. Each one of these phrases is really a reference 
to the virtue of faith. What is recollection but attention 
to the things faith makes known to us? By an interior 
person we mean more than a philosopher, one given to 
speculation and thought; we mean specifically one who 
concentrates on the truths of faith. And no less an 
authority than St. John of the Cross calls contemplation 
naked faith. 

All these phrases, by which we designate one who is 
earnest about the spiritual life, are ways of saying that faith 
is active, faith is constant, faith is sustained. It is precisely 
when you realize this, that you become convinced of the 
critical centrality of faith in the soul-life. Sanctity means 
the constant flow of love and adoration from the soul to 
God, and this implies and demands—as it has in the lives 
of the saints—the practice of the presence of God. And 
what is the practice of the presence of God except the 
actuation of faith in God’s loving nearness—the virtue of 
faith overflowing in an almost uninterrupted act? 
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It can be seen that if we are men and women of faith, 
we will by that very fact be men and women of prayer, 
men and women of God. A very simple and fundamental 
way of progressing in the spiritual life is simply to con- 
centrate on the virtue of faith, trying to exercise it, nourish 
it, increase it, and begging for its increase by God. The just 
man, the completely spiritual man, lives by faith; faith 
active when he awakes at night; faith active as soon as he 
arises in the morning; faith active when he beholds a fellow- 
religious; faith active when he enters chapel; faith active 
when he obeys his superior; faith active at work; faith 
active at prayer. This is walking in the presence of God; 
this is the sanctity of the life of faith. 

When we pray for an increase of faith, therefore, we are 
not just asking God to keep us from doubt or from hesitant 
assent; we are not merely asking for the grace to stay in the 
Church and remain Catholics. We are asking for some- 
thing more positive: for growth in awareness of God, for 
growth in taste and understanding of spiritual things, for 
an increased realization that the world is shadow and the 
spirit is substance. We are asking for a firmer grip on the 
substance of things hoped for, a livelier appreciation of the 
evidence of the things that are not seen. St. Paul says that 
without faith it is impossible to please God. As faith is 
necessary for even the beginning of the spiritual life, so spir- 
itual progress means progress towards a life of sustained 
faith. Constantly actuated faith is itself a very high form 
of prayer. Bossuet calls the prayer of simplicity attention 
in faith. The more we try to live by faith, the sooner and 
more rapidly we will advance. 

Father Grou in The School of Jesus Christ says of the 


prayer, ‘Increase our faith,”’ 
This is the prayer we should have most constantly on our lips. 
This is not merely the faith that accepts all revealed dogma and sub- 
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mits to the decisions of the Church. We wouldn’t even be Chris- 
tians, children of the Church, if we didn’t have that. It is not a simple 
belief in revelation, but a practical virtue influencing all our conduct, 
which rouses and feeds devotion, supports the soul in trial, teaches us 
to sanctify our actions, gives our mind a standard of judging, the will 
a motive to act on supernatural principles. This distinguishes the 
true Christian, the interior man, from the apparent, external Chris- 
tian. 

Without this faith even pious works are dead. Its effects are: 
recollection, dependence on grace, the familiar presence of God. In 
prayer [because of this faith] God seems visible to the soul, which is 
struck with awe, is profoundly attentive, and walks in the sight 
of God. 


Archbishop Ullathorne quotes St. Leo, ‘“The force and 


wisdom of faith is the light of charity,’’ and adds: 

For charity is the light of faith and faith is the light of charity; 
for whilst faith gives its luminous truth to charity, charity gives its 
fire and ardent sense of God to faith; and so faith works by charity, 
for charity gives its force to the will to cleave to the truth of God 
for the love of God. Faith is the end of the Divine Incarnation, and 
God is the end of Faith. 





YOUNG CHRISTIAN FARMERS 


Priests and teachers in rural communities should find Young 
Christian Farmers a helpful pamphlet on Rural Catholic Action. It 
contains a group of seven well-prepared inquiries on the basic human 
relationships of young farm boys to the farm home and the rural 
community. Each inquiry describes and observes the problem under 
consideration, judges the findings from the Christian viewpoint, and 
suggests possible lines of action to improve the situation. Each 
inquiry also has its own proper Gospel commentary. Though in- 
tended for teen-age farm boys, the material can easily be adapted to 
other farm groups. (Eugene Geissler, Fides Publishers, South Bend, 
Indiana. 50 cents.) 
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44° YOY to the world, the Lord is come!’’ With brevity 

and directness the old carol thus sounds the domi- 

nant note of the Christmas season and its period of 
preparation, for whether we look to the Advent liturgy 
with its imperious calls to joy, or whether we consult the 
customs and traditions of men, we find always the same 
exultant gladness, the same triumphant joy and satisfac- 
tion at the Coming of Christ. And rightly so, of course, 
for joy is eminently a Christian gift flowing from the 
abiding consciousness of loving and of being loved; and 
neither paganism with its haunting sense of unfulfilled 
desires nor the neo-paganism of post-Protestantism can 
offer even a vague substitute for the joy that came with the 
Birth of Christ. 

Since this is so, Advent seems an appropriate time to 
investigate what we can know of the nature of joy and to 
seek the answer, not in speculation nor in emotion, but in 
the bracing realm of doctrine as found in Holy Scripture 
and in the lives and teachings of the saints. For religious, 
the question assumes still greater significance when we 
remember the words of St. Francis of Assisi: ‘“What else are 
we servants of God, but in a measure His minstrels, who 
should uplift the hearts of men and move them to spiritual 
joy?” 


The Nature of Joy 


Dom Marmion defines joy as “‘the sentiment that is 
born in a soul, conscious of the good it possesses.’’ For 
St. Thomas, joy is the sequel of charity, in itself not a vir- 
tue but the effect of love. Moreover, not feelings, not emo- 
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tions, but intellectual apprehension is the sine qua non of 
true joy; for while joy is a kind of delight, not all delight 
is joy, since a necessary condition of joy is the rational 
apprehension of a good—an important distinction in view 
of the predominant attention given in these times to the 
more superficial delights often mistaken for joy. Dom 
Marmion, stressing this rational aspect of joy, adds, ““The 
good of our intelligence is truth; the more this truth is 
abundant and luminous, the deeper is our inward joy.” 

The classic utterance concerning joy is found in St. Paul, 
“The fruit of the Spirit is charity, joy, peace....’’ And 
again, ““The kingdom of God is. . . justice and peace and 
joy in the Holy Ghost.”” From these considerations, there- 
fore, it is evident that true joy is more than a transient 
emotional state; it is at once a conscious and a reasonable 
delight in those goods proper to man and, above all, in the 
Supreme Good—God Himself. 

St. Thomas tells us that ‘“‘peace is the perfection of 
joy.” It is evident, therefore, that peace is possible only 
on the foundation of joy and is its necessary consequent. 
St. Thérése illustrates well this sequence. Describing her 
realization of her special vocation, she wrote, ‘“Then, in an 
ecstasy of joy, I cried out ‘O Jesus, my Love... !’” A few 
lines farther on, she added, ‘“Why do I speak of an ‘ecstasy 
of joy’? Those words do not convey my exact meaning. I 
should rather say that peace has become my portion.”’ 


Source of Our Joy 
God is love, and love is the source of all joy—this is the 
alpha and the omega of the question. There is no one ele- 
ment of joy so indispensable as this love of God, and in pro- 
portion as our love increases and our lives become theo- 
centric our joy will deepen and permeate all. Well might 
the Curé of Ars say that it is always springtime in the heart 
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that loves God. The Holy Spirit in the inspired Scriptures 
has emphasized the joy consequent upon the coming of 
God among men with an insistence that cannot be ignored. 
No sooner had Elizabeth come into contact with Mary, 
bearing Christ within her, than she exclaimed, ‘‘Behold as 
soon as the voice of thy salutation sounded in my ears, the 
infant in my womb leaped for joy.’’ When the shepherds, 
confronted with an angelic messenger, were affrighted, they 
were reassured, ‘‘Fear not, for behold I bring good tidings 
of great joy.” The Wise Men, recovering once more their 
luminous guide, “rejoiced with exceeding great joy.”’ 
Truly, the coming of Christ promised joy to those who 
should receive Him. Lest we forget this truth, the Church 
in the third Collect for the Advent Ember Saturday peti- 
tions, ‘Give joy, we beseech Thee, O Lord, by the coming 
of Thine only begotten Son, to us Thine unworthy 
servants....”’ 

And when He had come, neither His Personality nor 
His message belied the doctrine of joy. How many of His 
parables emphasized just this note! There will be joy in 
heaven itself upon the return of a sinner. At the end of 
the time of trial the faithful servant will enter into the joy 
of his lord. Indeed, the very hearing of the word of God 
in itself brought joy. 

Moreover, those associating with Christ experienced 
for themselves this gladness in His presence. Zacheus, 
called from his perch to entertain Christ, ““came down and 
received him with joy.”’ After their first missionary jour- 
ney, the seventy-two disciples ‘‘returned with joy’’ to 
Christ, glad to be with Him again and proud of their 
accomplishments. Not only His immediate disciples but 
all the people experienced this delight in His presence. ““The 
whole multitude... began with joy to praise God.” 

So well had the apostles learned the lesson that they 
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found little difficulty in remaining faithful to this tradi- 
tion of Christian joy. On Easter morning Peter and John 
“went out quickly from the sepulchre with fear and great 
joy,” and the fear of the unknown was powerless to over- 
come the joy of the known. When the clouds had hidden 
Christ from their sight on Mount Olivet and the angels 
had bidden them return to the city, ‘‘they went back into 
Jerusalem with great joy,”’ even though they had just been 
separated from their Friend. On that first Pentecost 
morning ‘‘the disciples were filled with joy and the Holy 
Ghost,’’ and in the strength of that joy they began their 
missionary conquest of the world. 

Joy is the true heritage of a Christian. Christ Himself 
emphasized this at the Last Supper with an insistence that 
revealed His concern. Moreover, it is Christian joy, that 
is, the joy of Christ Himself. After the tremendous lesson 
of the many mansions, after the new commandment and the 
promise of the Paraclete, after the gift of His peace, after 
the parable of the vine and the branches, Christ reassured 
His listeners, ‘“These things I have spoken to you that my 
joy may be tn you, and your joy may be filled.” 

Nor is this joy to be merely transitory; it is Christ who 
says so, ‘“‘Amen, amen, I say to you... you now indeed 
have sorrow, but I will see you again, and your heart shall 
rejoice, and your joy no man shall take from you.”” Mind- 
ful that men, left to themselves, might forget the source of 
joy, Christ encouraged them, “Hitherto you have not asked 
anything in my name; ask and you shall receive that your 
joy may be full.’’ And then in the sublime prayer ad- 
dressed to His heavenly Father, Christ reveals unmistak- 
ably the true nature of Christian joy, ““These things I speak 
in the world, that they may have my joy filled in them- 
selves.”’ 
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The Character of True Christian Joy 


In all ages great lovers of God have known this truth: 
God is love, and love is joy. Tauler says, ‘“The lovers of 
God pass into a worldless peace where all is happiness and 
joy; whatever happens to them, whatever they do, that 
joy and peace remain.’ For Chesterton, joy was the 
“gigantic secret of the Christian,’’ a secret of which Isaias, 
centuries earlier, had told the source, ‘“Thou shalt rejoice 
in the Lord, in the Holy One of Israel thou shalt be joyful.” 
For Dom Marmion, ‘“‘Joy is the echo of God in the soul.” 


This emphasis on the theocentric character of joy is not 
in any sense intended to deny the reality of earthly joys, 
but rather to intensify an appreciation of the source and 
qualities of all joy. Earthly joys have earthly sources; 
and so long as these sources are good in themselves the joys 
are good and are blessed by God. When Lucie Christine 
reproached herself for the happiness she experienced with 
her husband and her children, Our Lord, coming to her in 
Holy Communion, made her understand “‘how His kind 
Heart loves to see the joys arising from the affection of a 
Christian family.’”” Then, too, by means of earthly joy 
we are often led further to the higher realms of heavenly 
joy. Kepler, in the introduction to his monumental work 
on astronomy, acknowledged this: 

O Thou, who hast scattered Thy glorious stars in the depths of 
Heaven, I give Thee thanks . . . for the ecstasies of delight I have 
enjoyed while contemplating the works of Thy hands. If such be 
the joy we experience in scientific research, what must it be to study 
God Himself? 

It is well to remember, however, that joys of earth are 
necessarily transient and finite, depending as they do upon 
that which cannot endure; and there is danger that in con- 
fusing the two we may look upon all joy as depending in 
some way upon the contingent. With her wisdom born of 
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faith, the Church takes care to remind us of this. “Grant 
to Thy people abiding joy,’’ she prays on the Second Sun- 
day after Easter; and on the Fourth Sunday her petition is 
still more explicit: 


O God, who makest the minds of the faithful to be of one will, 
grant to Thy people to love that which Thou commandest and desire 
that which Thou dost promise; that so, among the changing things 
of this world, our hearts may be set where true joys are to be found. 


The Paradox of Joy 

Perhaps nothing seems so paradoxical as the joy the 
saints find in the midst of suffering or even from suffering, 
but the truth of this state is too often attested to allow any 
doubt of its reality. The simple gaze which can go right 
past the suffering to the Core of that suffering is the an- 
swer to this paradox. God is always God. When a novice 
at Lisieux complained that life is dreary, St. Thérése cor- 
rected her: it is not life that is dreary; it is exile. Our life 
must be considered in its totality. 


The rhythm of joy and suffering is noted by many. 
Father Plus says there are only two mountains in the 
world—Thabor and Calvary, and often the only way to 
the summit of the former is by way of the long slope of 
Calvary. For Paul Claudel, ‘Every rose is slight in com- 
parison with its thorn.” 

Our gaze will be directed either to the suffering or to 
God; and if to the latter, the paradox of joy-in-suffering 
is easily explained. ‘Thérése in a letter to her sister writes, 
“Céline, I want to forget this world... . I find only one 
joy, that of suffering; and this joy, which is above that of 
the senses, is beyond al! happiness.’’ And again in a let- 
ter written after the tragic illness of her father, ‘‘Our Father 
must indeed be loved by God since he has so much to suffer. 
It is a joy for us to be humiliated with him.” Such were her 
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dispositions in trials of the spirit. After months of physi- 
cal pain her faith was even more sublime. ‘‘What joy it is 
to feel that I am wasting away,” she said. For the encour- 
agement of the less courageous she explained, nevertheless, 
that this joy pervaded only the inmost depths of her soul. 
Elsewhere there was intense suffering. In the heart of the 
Saint of the Little Way there is a faithful echo of St. Paul’s 
strong cry of faith, ‘I exceedingly abound with joy in all 
our tribulation.” 

Indeed, the presence of suffering seems to indicate that 
all is well. St. Teresa had already perceived this truth. 
“T realize better every day what grace our Lord has shown 
me in enabling me to understand the blessing of suffering so 
that I can peacefully endure the want of happiness in 
earthly things since they pass so quickly.”” To Blessed 
Henry Suso, Eternal Wisdom promised, ““There is nothing 
more painful than suffering and nothing more joyful than 
to have suffered. Suffering is a short pain and a long joy 
. . . . He who is always cheerful in suffering has for his 
servants joy and sorrow, friend and foe.” 

Then, too, souls who remain close to God in their 
suffering find joy in the thought that they are pleasing Him. 
It is this which acquits them of all suspicion of abnormal 
tendencies. A soul favored with divine caresses, after a 
long period of desolation, addressed himself to God, ““O 
my God, can J then never again be happy?’’ The response 
was immediate, “Let it be thy joy to be conscious that thou 
dost give joy to thy Lord by thy beauty and thy love.” 
For a true lover of God, another source of joy in suffering 
lies in his realization that by means of suffering God draws 
him still closer to Himself. Thérése of Lisieux recognized 
this fact well: 


He is divinely lovable for not permitting me to be the captive of 
any passing joy. He knows well that if He sent me but a shadow of 
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earthly happiness, I should cling to it with all the intense ardor of 
my heart . . . He prefers to leave me in darkness rather than afford 
me a false glimmer which would not be Himself. 


St. Francis of Assisi, whose life according to Father 
Felder was ‘‘one hymn of joy,” has left in his discourse with 
Brother Leo the apotheosis of all that can be said on the 
subject of joy in suffering. For him the perfect joy consists 
not in success, not in worldly learning, not even in a suc- 
cessful apostolate, but in the enduring of blows, insults, 
inconveniences, and even repudiation by his own. And 
why? “If we should bear all these things patiently and 
with joy, thinking of the pains of the Blessed Christ as that 
which we ought to bear for His love, O Brother Leo, write 
that it is in this that there is perfect joy.” 


Obstacles to Joy 


For a soul in the state of grace, fortified as it is by the 
grace of the sacraments and by faith, all the obstacles to joy 
can be reduced to a single one—selfishness. Either we shall 
be concerned with God and His interests or with ourselves 
and our own interests. And as our concern is so our 
remuneration will be. God is the source of love and joy; 
and where He is, joy is sure to follow. But preoccupation 
with self brings only sadness and discouragement and a 
tendency to criticize and to complain—all of which are 
fatal to joy. The more exacting we are in this selflessness, 
the more minute the attention we pay to being unselfish in 
every detail of our life, the greater will be our concern with 
God and the greater, consequently, will be the joy of our 
lives. The saints of God knew well this secret. St. Teresa 
reminded her nuns, ‘“This house will be a heaven, if heaven 
can be found on earth, for her who can content herself 
solely with contenting God, caring nothing for her own 
content.’” Even more delicate is the remark of St. Thérése. 
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When a picture of the Holy Face had been placed near her 
bedside, she remarked, ‘‘Our Lord did well to close His eyes 
in giving us the imprint of His Countenance, for the eyes 
are the mirror of the soul; if we had been able to gaze into 
His soul, we should have died from joy.” 


St. Catherine of Genoa described the joy of the souls in 
purgatory as so intense that only the joys of the Blessed in 
heaven surpass them—‘‘a joy which goes on increasing day 
by day, as God more and more flows in upon the soul, which 
He does abundantly in proportion as every hindrance to 
His entrance is consumed away.’ Mother St. Austin 
reaffirms this effect of God’s presence in a suffering soul, 
“And God is God; whether He comes to the unpurified 
soul as its intolerable suffering or its, perchance, more 
intolerable joy.” 

To choose what God chooses, to be content with what 
He disposes for us, to desire only what He desires—these 
are the means used by the saints to arrive at the summit of 
all joy. And they knew well that the only path to this 
summit is that of complete selflessness before the will of 
God. St. Thérése in her farewell letter to Léonie could dare 
to say, ‘““The only means of attaining true happiness on 
earth is to strive always to accept whatever God chooses for 
us as being the most delightful.’’ Here is no stoical endur- 
ance; it is true delight that Thérése found in God's will. 
Being men, we are ever seeking satiety; but the saints, true 
lovers and true souls of joy, knew well that this satiety is 
achieved only by casting off all that is not God. Richard 
Rolle prayed: 

The nature that Thou didst make, change with honeysweet 
gifts, that my soul, filled with Thy delightful joy, may despise and 
cast away all things of this world, that it may receive ghostly songs, 
given by Thee, and going with joyful songs into infinite light, may 
be all melted with holy love. 
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St. John of the Cross, the apostle of renunciation, has 
no other doctrine than this total denudation of self in order 


that God may be all: 
Inasmuch as there is no room for the boundless gifts of God, 
save in a heart that is empty and solitary . . . therefore, the Lord who 


loves you greatly, loves you to be quite alone, desiring to be Himself 
your only companion. And you will need to set your mind on being 
contented with Him alone, that you may find all content in Him. 


Joy in Our Religious Life 

“T will bring them into my holy mount, and will make 
them joyful in my house of prayer.” 

Dom Marmion, speaking of Christians in general, says, 
‘“When we have Jesus in our hearts, it is like offering Him 
an affront if we are sad. It is like saying: “You do not 
suffice for me.’’’ Monsignor Gay reiterates this notion, 
“The seeking for joy indicates a true understanding of the 
grace of Baptism.”’ If all Christians have in their possession 
both the source of joy and the obligation to rejoice, what 
shall we say of a religious, one chosen and set apart by God 
to live in closest intimacy with Him? If Christians must 
not be sad, what of religious? 

Joy is not something we are free to choose or to reject; 
our very nature dictates that we live aware of its influence 
and of our need for it. Deliberately to reject true joy is to 
deny to God that dominion over our souls and our lives 
which is His by so many titles. Moreover, it is to run the 
serious risk of degenerating to lower joys, for as St. Gregory 
warns us, ‘“The soul cannot be without joy; for it will 
delight either in the basest things or the most exalted.’’ And 
Father Farrell remarks, ‘“The human heart simply must 
have joy. If the joy is not forthcoming from our divine 
friendship, we shall cast about for more agreeable compan- 
ionship . . . in a realm other than that of the spirit.” To 
live joyfully, therefore, is at once a privilege for a conse- 
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crated soul and a safeguard for his spiritual well-being. And 
how shall this be done? By a life of fidelity in everything— 
in great things and small, in prayer and charity and self- 
denial and the countless occasions which religious life offers. 
For a religious the faithful observance of his rule neces- 
sarily brings joy into his life; the thought alone that he is 
striving to be faithful and to conquer himself for love of 
his Lord will bring peace and happiness surpassing any 
earthly joy. Father Kempf remarks, ‘‘One of the basic 
conditions of real spiritual joy is the testimony of a clean 
conscience .... Ihe kind of conscience that makes joy pos- 
sible is that which testifies .. . that we are performing our 
duties to the best of our ability, that we are earnestly 
striving for perfection.”* For a religious, God’s will is 
manifested in his rule and in the wishes of his superior, and 
the jealous carrying out of this will is the infallible means 
of happiness. Dom Marmion asserts that our Blessed 
Mother merited the joys of divine motherhood by her faith 
and love, and then he adds the significant comment, ‘‘Jesus 
wishes to teach us that we may share. . . in the joy of 
bringing Him forth in souls. And how are we to obtain 
this joy? By hearing and keeping the word of God.” 
Fidelity to his state of life necessarily entails for a reli- 
gious the practice of virtue, another fertile source of spir- 
itual joy. St. Thérése acknowledged in her autobiography 
that until the age of fourteen she practised virtue without 
any idea of making it a joy; that was a grace bestowed upon 
her later. ‘There is danger that many of us may pass a 
whole lifetime without becoming aware of this joy. 
Consciousness of duty well done is a crystal-pure source 
of true spiritual joy. Lucie Christine prayed, ‘‘Grant that 
I may place the joy of fulfilling my duties above all other 





1Reverend Joseph Kempf, New Things and Old (St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co., 
1943), p. 160. 
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joys,” a simple enough prayer until we remember that the 
joys she was experiencing at this time were those coming 
from the highest kind of mystical union with God. And 
yet, above those she esteemed the joy of fulfilling her duty. 
The hidden, often monotonous tasks of daily life, then, 
are a source of real joy for a religious; and he should advert 
often to this truth, lest through indifference or thoughtless- 
ness, he squander his wealth. 

There is the joy of poverty. ‘You took with joy the 
being stripped of your own goods, knowing that you have 
a better and a lasting substance.’ Poverty is a joyous 
affair because it entails such tremendous wealth. ‘“The 
kingdom of heaven is like unto a treasure hidden in a field 
which a man having found, hid it, and for joy thereof, 
goeth and selleth all that he hath, and buyeth that field.”’ 
Paupertas cum laetitia was the motto coined by Francis to 
impress his brethren with this truth, and the Three Com- 
panions testify that Francis and his companions ‘‘became 
exceedingly joyful because of their poverty.” 

There is the joy of charity. “For I have had great joy 
and consolation in thy charity, because through thee, 
brother, the hearts of the saints have found rest.’’ ‘True 
lovers of Christ easily find this joy of charity; and as they 
advance, they learn that there is still greater joy in loving 
those who afflict them because by so doing they imprint on 
their souls a still greater resemblance to Our Lord. 

There is the joy of obedience. The dying St. Thérése 
could say to her prioress, ‘“You, Mother, are the compass 
which Jesus has provided to direct me safely to the eternal 
shore. I find it a joy to fix my eyes upon you, and then do 
the will of my Lord.’’ There is no joy comparable to that 
in the soul of a religious who is truly obedient. St. Teresa 
with the daring of her valiant love asserted that even the 
sufferings of the Passion were not so painful to our Lord 
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as was the agony of seeing the constant offenses against His 
Father, for in His Passion, at least, He found the end of all 
His trials, while His agony was allayed by the consolation 
of proving how He loved His Father by suffering for Him. 
And she adds with characteristic insight, ‘“What joy to 
suffer in doing God's will!” 

Religious life is in fact the total dedication of self 
which brings us close to the very source of all spiritual joy 
—the Divine Good considered either in Itself or as partici- 
pated by us. To live this life in its entirety, therefore, is 
for us an infallible means of attaining that joy which we 
need both for ourselves and for those towards whom we 
exercise our apostolate. Dom Marmion’s exhortation in 
this respect aptly epitomizes the doctrine of joy in the reli- 
gious life: 

Let us yield ourselves to Him by faith, confidence, love, humil- 
ity, and obedience. If the soul is closed to earth’s clamors, to the 
tumult of the passions and senses, the Incarnate Word will Himself 


become Master of it . . . He will make us understand that true joys, 
the deepest joys, are those that are found in His service.” 





MARIAN NOTICES 


Newsletter, the bimonthly leaflet of the Marian Library of the 
University of Dayton, Dayton 9, Ohio, is now in its fourth year of 
publication. It contains interesting facts about Marian books in 
general, especially about books in the Dayton Marian Library. This 
unusual project is succeeding well. The Library collects Marian 
books and magazines. 

Fatima Findings, another leaflet, is published by the Reparation 
Society of the Immaculate Heart, 720 North Calvert Street, Balti- 
more 2, Maryland. It is well written and keeps its readers posted on 
the progress of the Fatima-inspired prayers and sacrifices offered by our 
country to Mary. It includes a monthly First Saturday meditation. 


2Dom Columba Marmion, Christ in His Mysteries, trans. by Mother M. St. Thomas, 
3rd ed. (St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co., 1939), pp. 244-245. 
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“We Are All One” 
Claude Kean, O.F.M. 


S A CASUAL listening to the radio attests, the song 
market suffers from no dearth of love lyrics. T'wenty- 
four hours a day, in iambics and dactyls, in figurative 

speech and literal, crooners offer their hearts to matchless 
members of the other sex from coast to coast, or profess 
delirium over offers that the matchless members have 
accepted, or plot self-destruction over offers that the match- 
less members have spurned. No conceivable phase of the 
great passion seems to elude their experience, their report. 


Yet, for all the exhaustive lyricizing, the truest of all 
loves remains still unsung. It is the first love to captivate a 
young heart, and the last to forsake an old. Its sincerity is 
unquestionable, its ardor inextinguishable. To win its 
way, it cheerfully makes a thousand daily sacrifices, calmly 
endures a thousand daily rebuffs. It is the one love certain 
to survive the fading of “all those endearing young 
charms,”’ of all that is humanly attractive. I mean, of 
course, self-love. 

By our very nature, we do love ourselves. We live with 
ourselves on happy terms. We opine (though not publi- 
cizing the opinion) that, like a certain cigarette, we pos- 
sess just about the “‘right combination’”’ of the choicest 
ingredients. We do, indeed, have our peccadilloes, our 
idiosyncrasies; but we are secretly a bit proud of them, 
feeling that they add warm touches of color to our per- 
sonality. Our views and tastes are quite sane and sound. 
Seldom do we question them; never do we ridicule them. 
If it chance that we sometimes err in word or deed, we can 
quote ready reasons why, in the circumstances, error has 
been humanly unavoidable. 
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Now, if our neighbors were like us, they would be 
highly satisfactory persons. We could love them spon- 
taneously, we could live with them harmoniously. But, 
alas, they are not like us. They differ from us on a hun- 
dred counts: perhaps in nationality, color, age; certainly 
in appearance, temperament, habits, opinions, likes, and 
dislikes. The less they differ from us, the more likely are 
they to become our friends; the more they differ from us, 
the more liable are they to become our foes. 

The differences between their characters and ours 
frankly annoy us. If marked or persistent, they may even 
enrage us. What can we do about them? We can do one 
of two things: either we can seek to remove them—- 
by removing our neighbors; or we can attempt to tolerate 
them. And I quickly add that the toleration is the pre- 
scribed Christian solution. ‘‘Bear ye one another's bur- 
dens,’’ Saint Paul expresses it, ‘‘and thus ye shall fulfill the 
law of Christ.”’ 

At a boys’ boarding school where I was once stationed, 
a sort of ritual annually attended the opening of the Sep- 
tember term. Freshmen would genially pick their room- 
mates, genially arrange their rooms, genially settle down 
to domestic life. But the following Saturday afternoon 
would reveal that a considerable number of them had found 
it anything but “‘good and pleasant for brethren to dwell 
together.” There would be much grim moving of trunks 
from one room to another, accompanied by dark mutterings 
about the unreasonableness or even the downright insanity 
of certain members of the freshman class. It had taken 
those boys only several days of communal life to learn that, 
though “‘it is not good for man to be alone,” it is extremely 
difficult for men to live together. 

To borrow a comparison from Father Isidore O’Brien, 
O.F.M., community life is like a watch. It takes the right 
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functioning of eighty-some parts for a watch to function 
properly; but it takes the breaking-down of only one of 
those parts—the snapping of one spring, the clogging of 
one wheel—to stop a watch. So, too, it takes the heroic 
exercise of all the virtues, natural and supernatural, plus a 
jubilee of God’s grace, for human beings to live happily 
together within the same walls; but it takes only one fault, 
consistently practised, to stop their happiness. And that 
one fault, no matter what its disguise, is invariably selfish- 
ness—the unwillingness to give and to take, the lack of 
mutual forbearance. 

If, then, we are to live together in religious life peace- 
ably, we must, first, expect others to differ from us; and, 
secondly, we must acquire a broad toleration of those dif- 
ferences. My confrere may laugh hysterically at remarks 
that to me seem inane, or eagerly dial the community-room 
radio to gang-busting programs that bore me stiff, or 
loudly chant the Office in a voice that grates me like the 
rasp of a file, or persistently close the chapel windows that 
I open, or walk or talk or work or recreate or eat or room in 
a way that clashes with all my concepts of those various 
human activities. He and I may (to use Stevenson’s figure) 
stand back to back in all things, seeing an altogether dif- 
ferent heaven and earth. Yet are we called to live in char- 
itable unity. And we shall fulfill that call only by tol- 
erating each other’s differences. 

Many of our differences undoubtedly spring from our 
different nationalities. “To belabor them is to belabor the 
obvious. Chesterton has summed them up by defining a 
foreigner—and that term denotes any person with a 
nationality different from our own—-as ‘‘a man who 
laughs at everything—except jokes.”’ Even in religious 
life, we need to remember that despite these national dif- 
ferences God made all men. He has no predilection for 
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Italians, Spaniards, Frenchmen, Americans, even Irishmen! 
Once He did have a chosen people, the Jews; but now, since 
Good Friday afternoon, the whole race is His chosen 
people. On this truth Catholicism insists: ‘““We are all one 
in Christ.’’ The water of baptism is thicker than blood. 

Many American religious communities, like America 
itself, are ‘‘melting pots’’ containing elements of the Old 
World and elements of the New. If those elements refuse 
to melt, a serious explosion is certain to occur. Both the 
Old World members of the community and the New 
World members must again, therefore, first, expect to find 
multiple differences between them; and, secondly, through 
constant tact, and sympathy, and understanding, and for- 
bearance, seek to blend those differences. 

Suppose, for instance, that to our American community 
comes an immigrant from (a land unknown to even Rand 
McNally!) far-off Volabia. Being a genuine Volabian, he 
will of course look, not like a genuine American, but like a 
genuine Volabian. Shall we disdain him for this reason 
and demand that through plastic surgery his looks be 
Americanized? He will also possess distinctly Volabian 
traits of character: perhaps a patience of method that pro- 
vokes our impatience; or a mute submissiveness that we 
interpret as almost a lack of courage; or a religious frank- 
ness that to us seems akin to ostentation; or a smiling 
indifference to worldly problems that chafes our sense of 
the practical. Shall we forthright condemn him for being 
what ten or twenty centuries of Volabian history have 
made him to be, and peremptorily set about trying to 
remould him according to the pattern of sesquicentennial 
America? The more adult procedure, and the more Chris- 
tian, would be to accept our Volabian brother as he is and 
to seek to understand his character. Under his surface 
oddness, we shall undoubtedly find traits worthy not only 
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of our admiration but of our imitation. 

In similar fashion must the Volabian try to understand 
us who are American-born. He will find that, perhaps 
unlike Volabians, we do not wear our religious hearts on 
our sleeves; that we prefer to ‘‘pray to our Heavenly Father 
in secret’; that we care not to ‘‘let our right hand know 
what our left hand doeth,’’ even though our left hand does 
much. With this knowledge of us, he will not hastily con- 
clude that we American religious lack religion—that we are 
some Lost Legion in the Church of God. He must, fur- 
thermore, strive to understand something of the American 
way of life: to understand that, instead of washing at wells, 
we are accustomed to shower-baths; that, instead of travel- 
ling on mule carts, we commonly travel on trains or buses 
or even airplanes; that, instead of carrying a stale sandwich 
on a whole day’s journey, we prefer to buy a fresh one, just 
as cheaply, at some point along the way. 

Understanding American standards of living, he will 
understand our wants and needs. And if some future 
chapter should appoint him our superior, he will not be 
predisposed to dismiss our requests solely on the basis, ‘“We 
didn’t need these things in Volabia!’’ Indeed, he will seldom 
(if ever) institute comparisons between the Old World and 
the New, realizing that such comparisons are as fatuous as 
they are odious. When he comes to America, he expects to 
find new scenery—and not a literal reproduction of the 
Volabian panorama. So surely must he expect to find dif- 
ferent customs and standards of living—customs and 
standards not necessarily better or worse than those of 
Volabia, but inevitably different. His task is, not to adjust 
Americans to Volabia, but to adjust a Volabian to Ameri- 
ca. He will succeed in his task in proportion to his spirit of 
sensible compromise. 

Thus it is mutual forbearance that alone can build a 
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Peace Bridge between the Old World and the New; mutual 
forbearance that alone can make a religious community of 
a hundred different nationalities yet transcendently “‘all 
one.” 

Finally, there are the differences between the young 
religious and the old. Wide differences they are indeed, 
May having so little in common with December. And 
what are some of those differences? Horace outlined them 
unforgettably two thousand years ago. ‘“The young,’’ he 
says, ‘delight in games. They resent advice. They are 
high-spirited, and quick to change their opinions.”” And 
the old? ‘“They’’ he observes, “‘are stingy, timid in trans- 
actions. They procrastinate. They are inactive, peevish, 
querulous, the chastisers and censors of youth, praisers of 
the bygone days when they themselves were young.’ 
What a chasm yawns between them! Wherefore the young 
are prone to consider the old as cranks, kill-joys, meddlers, 
brakes upon the progress of the community; and the old 
are prone to regard the young as upstarts, know-it-alls, 
saboteurs, vandals bent on destroying all the traditions of 
the community! How, O how, can the “twain meet” and 
be “‘all one’? Only by constant efforts towards mutual 
toleration. 

The young must bring themselves to realize that the 
community existed before their arrival and somehow man- 
aged to get along passably well.. They must learn that the 
label ‘‘New’’ does not necessarily mean “‘Good.”’ (Shake- 
speare somewhere speaks of “‘younger spirits, whose appre- 
hensive senses all but new things disdain!’’) They must 
strive deliberately to cultivate a respect for old things— 
the Church herself being quite old, and religious life quite 
time-tested in all its phases. Just as a certain wise pastor, 
taking over a new parish, resolved: ‘‘For one year, I will 
make no sweeping changes in the routine of this parish’; 
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so the young religious might resolve: ‘Until I have been 
professed at least one year, I will not attempt to reorganize 
my community. Rather, I will try to learn from the older 
members, seeking their advice in a friendly spirit.” The 
young, even Scripture grants, cannot help dreaming 
dreams; but they should not interpret every dream as a 
divine apparition with a commission of supreme urgency 
in it! 

Above all, the young must respect the old. ‘‘Peculiar’’ 
in the eyes of youth the old may be. But what can you 
expect of them? Are they not subject to the laws of na- 
ture? And can you reasonably expect that, at seventy or 
eighty, they have the energy, the dash, the fresh faculties of 
mind and powers of body of seventeen or eighteen? They 
once were young. But they spent their youth generously 
for the good of the community; they bore ‘‘the burdens 
and the heats of the day.’”’ They fully merit, therefore, 
not the ridicule of the young, but their sincere appreciation, 
their constant consideration, their kindly assistance, their 
sympathetic understanding. “The young should remember 
that, when looking at the old, they are looking at them- 
selves in the mirror of tomorrow. Only by striving to 
make beautiful and tranquil the evening of life for others 
will they insure for themselves a happy ending. 

The old, on their part, must try to understand and 
assist the young. The young belong, it is true, to a differ- 
ent generation, yet not a lost generation. By nature, the 
young have zeal. Instead of restraining them and thwart- 
ing them, why not give them full vent for that zeal? Some 
of their efforts may prove unhappy; but did all of yours 
succeed signally? Some of their methods may differ from 
yours; but may two roads not lead to the same place? ‘‘Sis- 
ter Mary,’”’ a Mother General once confided to me, ‘‘has 
been playing the organ for forty-five years. She should 
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really retire. But she refuses to do so. She says that she 
wants to die at the console.”’ In plain truth, the music of 
that convent suggested that Sister Mary was dying at the 
console—a slow, torturous death. And all the meanwhile 
there stood in the offing other nuns, well-trained young 
organists, who could have provided music much more 
acceptable to the ears of God and of man. 

Saint John the Baptist, knowing that his day had 
ended and that Christ’s day had begun, said, “I must 
decrease; He must increase.’’ If, instead of standing pat on 
honors and assignments, the old would similarly make way 
for the young in religious life, how much Christian charity 
would be promoted, and how greatly the welfare of many a 
community would be advanced! 

Yes, despite all our differences—in temperament, in 
nationality, in age—we are to be “‘all one.’’ How can such 
perfect unity be achieved? Only (my text from Saint Paul 
significantly concludes) “‘in Christ.’’ Only when our hearts 
have caught from the Heart of Christ a charity that makes 
us forget ourselves and think constantly of others; a char- 
ity that makes us overlook the natural differences that 
divide us and stress the supernatural ties that bind us. 
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In Praise of Prayer 


Augustine Klaas, S.J. 


IUS XII has more than once during recent years called 
attention to the similarity of our present troublous 
times to those which cradled the infant Church. He 

bids us observe the Christians of the early ages of the 
Church in order to draw strength and inspiration from 
them to surmount the persecutions and obstacles of various 
sorts which harrass us on every side. He wants us to study 
their virtues, their heroic deeds, their words of wisdom, 
which saw them successfully through their many trials and 
temptations, so that we may do as they did with like happy 
results. 

An outstanding quality of the early Church was its 
prayer life. The first Christians prayed fervently and 
much, both vocally and mentally. With predilection they 
prayed the Our Father, they made the sign of the cross, they 
said morning and evening prayers, table prayers, and 
accompanied all the actions of the day with aspirations. 
They often came together for liturgical prayer, especially 
for the agape, or love-feast, which was sometimes followed 
by the Eucharistic celebration. Mental prayer, too, was in 
constant use, particularly among the virgins, ascetics, and 
primitive religious both of the deserts and of the ancient 
monasteries. Furthermore, many of them wrote down 
their thoughts and counsels on prayer. It is this praise of 
prayer uttered by the Christians of primitive times that I 
have tried to illustrate by choosing certain striking selec- 
tions from the writings of the first seven centuries. These 
interesting excerpts make up a kind of rough treatise on the 
whole spirituality of prayer and contain magnificently 
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that vital, inspiring message for our day referred to by 
Pius XII so frequently and eloquently. 


I 


Nature of Prayer 


Saint Basil (d. 379 A.D.), one of the most important 
lawgivers of Oriental monasticism, besides defining the 
prayer of petition, stresses the intention, attention, and 
frequency which should characterize prayer. 


Prayer is the asking for something good from God by those who 
are devoted to Him. We do not, however, reduce petition to mere 
words. For we do not think that God has need of reminders uttered 
by the lips; surely He knows what is good for us, even if we do not 
ask at all. What then are we saying? Prayer should certainly not be 
thought to consist in syllables only, but rather the power of prayer 
must be attributed to the mind’s intention and to those virtuous deeds 
which compass our whole life. ‘Therefore, whether you eat or 
drink, or do anything else, do all for the glory of God’’ (I Corin- 
thians 10:31). When you are at table, pray; when you take a piece 
of bread, thank the Giver of it; when you strengthen the body’s 
weakness with wine, be mindful of Him who gave you this gift to 
rejoice the heart and alleviate bodily infirmities. Has the need for 
eating passed? The remembrance of the Giver has not. When you 
put on your garment give thanks to the Donor of it. When you 
throw your cloak about your shoulders, love God more diligently, 
who has given us clothing adapted to winter and summer, clothing 
by which life is preserved and shame covered. Is the day drawing to 
a close? Thank Him who gave us the sun to assist us in our daily 
tasks, who gave us fire to illumine the night and to minister to other 
necessities of life. (Migne PG 31, 244 A.) 


Saint Ambrose (d. 397 A.D.), bishop of Milan, whose 
preaching contributed so much to the conversion of Saint 
Augustine, calls prayer a cry of the heart. 

Our heart cries out, not with the voice of the body, but with sub- 
limity of thought and harmony of virtue. The cry of faith is loud. 


Hence, in the spirit of adopted sons we exclaim, “‘Abba, Father,’’ and 
the Spirit of God Himself cries out within us. Great is the voice of 
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justice, great is the voice of chastity, by which even the dead speak; 
and not only do they speak, but like Abel they cry aloud. The soul 
of the unjust man, however, even if he be alive, does not cry out, 
because it is dead to God. There is in it nothing lofty, nothing noble, 
as there is in those whose sound has gone forth to every land and 
whose words have penetrated to the confines of the earth... . 

And the Lord Jesus exclaimed: “If anyone thirst, let him come to 
me and drink” (John 7:37). Truly he cried out great things who 
called men to the kingdom of heaven to that holy draught by which 
the waters of life eternal are imbibed. When you pray, pray for 
worth-while things, that is, for things not perishable but everlasting. 
Pray for things divine and celestial that you may be like the angels in 
heaven. Do not pray for money, for it is dross; do not pray for 
gold, for it is only metal; do not pray for possessions, for they are 
earth; such prayer does not reach to God. God does not hear anyone 
unless He considers him worthy of His gifts; on the other hand, He 
listens to a filial voice that is full of devotion and grace. Wherefore, 
not only must we cry out in our hearts, but we must also cry out with 
all our heart. Just as to declaim well physically we must declaim 
with full throat, so we must cry out spiritually with our whole heart 
if we wish to request great things and obtain from the Lord what 
we ask.... 

Whoever then would pray to the Lord, should not wait for 
certain prescribed occasions, not knowing that time is of no worth 
where there is question of supplicating the Lord, but rather let him 
be always at his petitionings. Whether we eat, whether we drink, 
let us proclaim Christ, let us entreat Christ, let us think Christ, let us 
speak Christ; let Christ be ever in our hearts, ever on our lips... . 
Accordingly, if anyone pray for anything, let him persevere in praying 
for it, and if he is not always praying, let him always have a prayer- 
ful disposition. (PL 15, 1471 B.) 


In a work of prayer long attributed to the famous 
oriental monk, Saint Nilus of Ancyra (d. circa 430 A.D.), 
we find these descriptions of prayer: 


Prayer is mental converse with God .. . . Prayer is the raising of 
the mind to God. You cannot pray well if you are involved in earthly 
business affairs or disturbed by pressing cares; hence, prayer is a dis- 
carding of distracting thoughts. When at prayer you rise superior 
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to every other joy, then you have found real prayer. (PG 79, 1168 C, 
1181 C, 1200 C.) 


Saint John Climacus (d. circa 600 A.D.), a guiding 
light of early eastern monasticism, enumerates a litany of 
expressions descriptive of true prayer. 


If you consider its nature, prayer is conversation and union with 
God. If you examine its power, prayer is the preservation of the 
world, reconciliation with God, the mother and also the daughter of 
tears; prayer is propitiation for sins, a bridge across temptations, a 
bulwark against afflictions, extermination of wars, the occupation of 
angels, sustenance of all pure spirits, future happiness, everlasting 
activity, a bubbling spring of virtues, cause of graces, spiritual 
advancement, the soul’s nourishment, enlightenment of the mind, 
destroyer of despair, a sign of hope, a remedy for sadness, the riches 
of monks, treasure of solitaries, calmer of anger, mirror of progress, 
a standard of measurement, a revelation of one’s present condition, a 
prognostication of the future, a portent of the glory to come.... 

The beginning of prayer is to repel instantly mental distractions 
by a single act of the mind. The midway of prayer is reached when 
the mind rests only in those things which are proposed for medita- 
tion and discourse. Its culmination is rapture in God. (PG 88, 
1129 A.) 


Pope Saint Gregory the Great (d. 604 A.D.) empha- 
sizes the interior element of prayer: 


True petition does not consist in words of the lips but rather in 
thoughts of the heart. For it is not our words but our desires that 
make our voices louder in the most secret ears of God. Indeed, if we 
ask for eternal life orally and do not desire it with our heart, though 
we shout, we are silent. Therefore within, in our desires, there is a 
secret cry which does not reach human ears but fills those of the 
Creator. (PL 76, 238 C.) 


II 


Excellence of Prayer 


The excellence of prayer is shown by what it can do. 
Thus, Tertullian (d. circa 222 A.D.): 


What shall God refuse to prayer coming to Him in spirit and in 
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truth since that is what He wants of us? We read, hear, and see 
proofs of its power... . It is prayer alone which vanquishes God. 
But Christ wished it do no evil. He gave it all power for good. 
Hence, it does nothing less than recall the souls of the dying from the 
very path of death; it reforms the weak, cures the sick, atones for the 
possessed, opens prison doors, looses the bonds of the innocent. Prayer 
wipes out sins, repels temptations, stops persecutions, encourages the 
wavering, pleases the generous, brings travelers back home, stills the 
waves, confounds thieves, feeds the poor, rules the rich, raises up the 
fallen, sustains the tottering, and supports those standing erect. 


Prayer is a wall of faith, our arms and weapons against the ene- 
my, who watches us on all sides. Hence, let us never go about un- 
armed. During the day we shall remember our battle stations; at night, 
our guard posts. With the arms of prayer let us defend the standard of 
our leader; in prayer let us await the angel’s trumpet call. All the 
angels pray, too... . Even the Lord Himself prayed, to whom be 
honor and power for ever andever. (PL 1, 1195 A.) 


For Origen (d. circa 255 A.D.) prayer is a kind of 
sharing in the divine intelligence: 


When the eyes of the mind are thus raised aloft so that they no 
longer dwell on earthly things nor any more are filled with images of 
material objects; when they are so elevated that they despise all cor- 
ruptible things and are given to this alone that they think on God 
and speak reverently and modestly to Him as He listens,—why 
should not those eyes penetrate still further, “to catch the glory of 
the Lord as in a mirror, with faces unveiled; and so . . . become trans- 
figured into the same likeness, borrowing glory from that glory’’ 
(II Corinthians 3:18)? Then indeed they participate in the over- 
flow of a certain diviner intelligence, as is clear from these words: 
“The light of thy countenance, O Lord, is signed upon us’ (Psalms 
4:7). (PG11, 444C.) 

The oriental writer known as Pseudo-Macarius (d. 


circa 390 A.D.) has this to say: 


The culmination of all spiritual training and the height of vir- 
tuous action is perseverance in prayer, by means of which we are able 
daily to acquire the rest of the virtues by asking them of God. For 
thence comes to those who are deemed worthy a participation in 
divine holiness and spiritual power, and an affective union of the soul 
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with God as though by a secret love. Whoever forces himself every 
day to perseverance in prayer, he is stirred by a spiritual love to the 
love of God and to an ardent desire for God, and he receives the 
grace of the sanctifying Spirit’s perfection. (PG 34, 764.) 


III 


Efficacy of Prayer 


According to Origen, prayer produces perfect chastity: 

To those in the state of celibacy and chastity God will give per- 
fect purity, an extraordinary gift, if they ask for it with their whole 
soul, with faith and continual prayer (PG 13, 1252 B.) 

Saint Jerome (d. circa 420 A.D.) has this to say about 
prayer: 

If to one who asks is given, if the seeker finds, if it is opened to 
him who knocks, therefore to whom it is not given, who does not 


find, to whom it is not opened, it is evident that he has not asked, 
nor sought, nor knocked rightly. (PL 26, 47 C.) 

And again: 

Accordingly Christ also promises a reward that we may the more 
eagerly hasten to peace, since He says that He will be in the midst of 
two or three... . We can also interpret this spiritually, namely, that 
where spirit and soul are in harmony with the body and do not carry 
on a war of opposing desires, the flesh lusting against the spirit and 
the spirit against the flesh, all that may be asked will be received from 
the Father. No one can doubt but that good things are asked for 
when the body wants the same thing as the spirit. (PL 26, 132 A.) 

Saint Augustine (d. 430 A.D.) interprets a Scripture 
text for us: 

“If you ask me anything in my name, I will do it’? (John 14: 
14). Bealert, therefore, Christian man, and listen diligently to what 
is put down here: in my name, for He does not say whatever you ask 
in any way at all, but in my name. Who then has promised such a 
great boon, what is His name? Christ Jesus, of course; Christ means 
king, Jesus means savior. Not any king, surely, will save us, but a 
savior king; and so whatever we ask that is not conducive to salvation, 
we are not asking in the Savior’s name. And nevertheless He is our 
Savior, not only when He does what we request, but also when He 
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does not grant it; because by not giving what He sees is being asked 
against our salvation, He is all the more showing Himself to be the 
Savior. A doctor knows what a patient is asking for is conducive to 
health and what is not, and therefore he does not do the will of the 
one asking harmful things, in order that he may bring about a cure. 
(PL 35, 1825.) 

Elsewhere, in Homily 40, Augustine says, ‘“‘He knows 
how to live well who knows how to pray well.’’ And in 
Sermon 225, ““The prayer of the just man is the key to 
heaven; the prayer goes up to heaven and God’s mercy 
comes down.”’ 

The saintly fifth century monk Hesychius encourages 
us to invoke the Holy Name of Jesus: 

Just as rain, the more copiously it pours down, the softer it 
makes the earth, so the holy name of Christ, invoked by us after ban- 
ishing distracting thoughts, the oftener we invoke it, the more it 
softens the earth of our hearts and fills it with joy and gladness. 
(PG 93, 1493 C.) : 


IV 


Necessity of Prayer 


Saint Augustine in a discourse on perseverance says this: 

Some things God gives to those not praying for them, such as 
the beginnings of faith; others, such as perseverance to the end, God 
gives only to those who pray for them. 


And again, elsewhere: 


God does not command the impossible, but, in giving the com- 
mandment, He admonishes us to do what we can according to our 
strength, and to ask help to accomplish whatever exceeds our 
strength. (PL 44, 271.) 


The need of prayer in time of temptation is pointed by 
Hesychius: 


Just as he who goes into battle unarmed cannot emerge the victor, 
nor can he who is fully clothed swim in the open sea, nor can he live 
who does not breathe, so we, without humility and continual sup- 
plication to Christ, cannot master spiritual and interior warfare, nor 
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skillfully banish and beat off evil thoughts. (PG 93, 1509 C.) 

In the sixth century document, Apothegms of the Fa- 
thers of the Desert, we find this little piece of advice from 
Saint Antony, the patriarch of all religious. 

A brother said to Abbot Antony: ‘‘Pray for me.’’ The old man 


replied: “‘Neither will I have mercy on you, nor will God, unless you 
also go to work and pray to God.”’ (PG 65, 80 C.) 


Vv 


Praying with Saint Augustine 
Not only do the early Christian writers discourse on 
prayer, but they themselves pray most beautifully. Let us 
pray with Saint Augustine: 


“Great art Thou, O Lord, and greatly to be praised; great is Thy 
power, and of Thy wisdom there is no number.’”’ And man desires 
to praise Thee. He is but a tiny part of all that Thou hast created. 
He bears about him his mortality, the evidence of his sinfulness, and 
the evidence that Thou dost resist the proud: yet this tiny part of all 
that Thou hast created desires to praise Thee. 

Thou dost so excite him that to praise Thee is his joy. For 
Thou hast made us for Thyself and our hearts are restless till they 
rest in Thee.... 

Who shall grant me to rest in Thee? By whose gift shalt Thou 
enter into my heart and fill it so compellingly that I shall turn no 
more to my sins but embrace Thee, my only good? What art Thou 
to me? Have mercy, that I may tell. What rather am I to Thee, 
that Thou shouldst demand my love and if I do not love Thee be 
angry and threaten such great woes? Surely not to love Thee is 
already a great woe. For Thy mercies’ sake, O Lord my God, tell 
me what Thou art to me. Say unto my soul, I am Thy salvation. 
So speak that I may hear, Lord, my heart is listening; open it that it 
may hear Thee say to my soul I am Thy salvation. Hearing that 
word, let me come in haste to lay hold upon Thee. Hide not Thy 
face from me. Let me see Thy face even if I die, lest I die with 
longing to see it. (Confessions, translated by F. J. Sheed, p. 3, 
5-6.) 

O Lord God, grant us peace, for Thou hast granted us all things, 
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the peace of repose, the peace of Thy Sabbath, the peace that has no 
evening. For this gloriously beautiful order of things that are very 
good will pass away when it has achieved its end; it will have its 
morning and its evening. 

But the seventh day is without evening. It has no sunset, for 
You sanctified it that it may abide forever. After all Your works 
which were very good, You rested on the seventh day—although 
You made them with no interruption of Your repose. And likewise 
the voice of Your book tells us that we also, after our works—which 
are only very good because You have granted us to accomplish them—— 
will rest in You in the Sabbath of life everlasting. (Ibid. pp. 353- 
354)1 





Questions and Answers 


ney] a 

The infirmary of our novitiate house is located outside the quarters of 
the novices so as to be available to all the Sisters in the community. If a 
novice is ill in this infirmary for more than thirty days, is she obliged by law 
to begin her novitiate over again? Should the time be less than thirty 
days, would it have to be made up? 

The Code of Canon Law distinguishes between the novitiate 
house and the precincts or quarters of the novices. Canon 554 
requires the establishment of a novitiate house according to the norms 
of the constitutions; in the case of an institute approved by the Holy 
See, the permission of the Holy See is required for the establishment 
of such a novitiate house. Canon 564 requires that in the novitiate 
house a separate part of the house be put aside for the exclusive use of 
the novices, separated from the quarters destined for the professed 
religious; furthermore, without the permission of the superior or of 
the master of novices, there is to be no communication between the 
novices and the professed religious. 

Canon 556, §§ 1 and 2, dealing with the interruption of the 
novitiate, speaks exclusively of the novitiate house. Hence we may 
reasonably conclude that the novitiate is not interrupted by the 


1The two selections from St. Augustine are from The Confessions of St. Augustine, 
translated by F. J. Sheed. They are quoted with the permission of the publishers, 
Sheed and Ward, New York. 
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sojourn of a novice in the infirmary of the novitiate house. Canoni- 
cally, such time does not interrupt the novitiate, nor need it be made 
up. It is left to the prudence of superiors to determine according to 
circumstances, whether it should be made up or not. 


—28— 

It is customary to have three or four courses in secular subjects given 
at the mother house during the summer; also on Saturdays or Sundays 
during the year. May novices follow these courses during their canonical 
year? The courses and their preparation require approximately six hours 
daily. May novices during the two months they must spend in the novi- 
tiate prior to their profession follow these summer courses? Would 
doing so invalidate their novitiate? 

Canon 565, § 3, reads as follows: “During the year of novitiate, 
the novices must not be employed in preaching, or hearing con- 
fessions, or in the external charges of the institute, or even in the 
study of letters, the sciences or arts.’’ (Italics ours.) According to 
an instruction issued by the Sacred Congregation of Religious, a 
moderate amount of study may be permitted during the second year 
of novitiate, but not during the two months immediately preceding 
the first profession of vows since these two months must be devoted 
entirely to spiritual things. Studies that are undertaken contrary to 
these provisions would not invalidate the novitiate, since they are not 
forbidden under pain of invalidity. 

A detailed discussion of this whole question may be found in 
two articles by Adam C. Ellis, S.J., published in this REVIEW: 
“Studies During the Novitiate,”’ II (1943), pp. 255-262; ‘‘Second 
Year of Novitiate,”” IV (1945), pp. 73-82. 


—29— 

In admitting postulants, how strictly must canon 544 be observed 
regarding recommendations from the high school or college or both which 
the applicant has attended? Does the canon hold for public high schools 
and colleges also? 

Canon 544, § 3, reads as follows: ‘““When there is question of 
admitting aspirants who have been in a seminary, a college, or in a 
postulancy or novitiate of another institute, testimonial letters . . 
are also necessary.” What is meant by ‘‘college’’ in this canon? From 
the old law and from the various schemata preceding the final draft of 
the Code it is certain that there is question of an ecclesiastical institu- 
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tion which is neither a seminary nor a postulancy nor a novitiate, but 
of an institution in which young persons are being prepared to enter 
either the religious or the clerical life. Such would be, for example, 
an apostolic school. Hence no testimonial letters are required from 
candidates who attended ordinary high schools and colleges, whether 
Catholic or non-Catholic. 


—320— 

Have superiors the right to deny a subject the privilege of transferring 
to a cloistered community when the subject has the approval and sanction 
of his confessor? 

Religious superiors have no power either to grant or to deny a 
subject the privilege of transferring to another community. Only the 
Holy See can do that (canon 632). Such a privilege is granted 
rarely. In order to obtain this privilege, the applicant must present, 
along with his petition to the Holy See, a letter from the superior of 
the community to which he wishes to transfer stating that he is 
willing to accept the religious on trial, and a second letter from his 
own superior stating frankly his opinion as to the advisability of the 
transfer. Both letters should be sealed before giving them to the 
religious to include with his petition to the Sacred Congregation of 
Religious for permission to transfer. 


=a 

If a novice had to leave the novitiate because of illness, and later 
regained his health, is it necessary for himto be invested with the complete 
ceremonial? Our constitutions prescribe that the investiture "take place 
according to the rite described in the Roman Seraphic Ritual." 

A distinction must be made between the official canonical 
granting of the habit to a novice as the external sign of the beginning 
of the novitiate, and the official liturgical ceremony which may be 
prescribed by the constitutions as an accompaniment of the canonical 
investiture. Canon 553 tells us that ‘‘the novitiate begins with the 
reception of the habit, or in any other manner prescribed by the con- 
stitutions.’”’ Hence for the canonical beginning of the novitiate it 
suffices that the superior simply hand over the habit to the novice, 
thereby indicating that he is formally admitted to the novitiate. In 
addition, your constitutions prescribe that a certain ceremonial 
accompany the giving of the habit to the novice. This ceremonial is 
certainly not prescribed for the valid canonical reception of the habit. 
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It is prescribed, generally speaking, for the licit reception of the habit, 
since the constitutions are to be observed. However, in our case the 
novice in question has already gone through the formal rite required 
by the constitutions. Hence it would seem to be sufficient upon his 
return after having regained his health, for the superior simply to 
present him with the habit and tell him that by this presentation he 
is formally admitted to the novitiate. This is certainly sufficient if 
it would be very inconvenient for the community to carry out the 
formal rite prescribed for one novice who has returned after having 
interrupted his novitiate on account of illness. Nor is it required to 
keep the ex-novice waiting until the next formal reception day comes 
along. 


_ 

Is there an indulgence attached to either of the two following prayers 
for the dead: (a) Eternal rest grant unto them, O Lord, and let perpetual 
light shine upon them for ever. Amen." (2) "May the souls of all the 
faithful departed, through the mercy of God, rest in peace. Amen." 

In the latest official edition of indulgenced prayers (Preces et Pia 
Opera, No 536) we find that an indulgence of 300 days, applicable 
only to the holy souls, may be gained by reciting the following 
prayer: “Eternal rest grant unto them, O Lord, and let perpetual 
light shine upon them. May they rest in peace. Amen.’’ The prayers 
mentioned in the question are not listed. 


_ 

Is there any official regulation concerning the frequency of washing 
linens used at Mass—purificators, palls, and corporals? 

There are four official statements regarding these linens as fol- 
lows: (1) ‘“Then [the priest] prepares the chalice, and puts over its 
cup a clean purificator’’ (Ritus servandus, 1, 1). (2) ‘‘Defects may 
also occur in the ministry itself if something is missing among the 
things required: as... when the corporals are not clean’ (De Defect. 
X, 1). (3) “The pall should be made of linen, clean, and easily 
removable’ (S.R.C., Decr. 4172 ad 2). (4) “And so care must be 
taken that the corporal which is to receive the most sacred Body of 
Christ be kept always white, free from every stain; so too the altar 
cloths, the pall, and the linen cloth which is used to wipe the chalice, 
must be kept clean’’ (Instr. S.C.Sac. March 26, 1929). 

The rule is that these linens must be clean; hence they should 
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be washed whenever they become soiled. A single stain is sufficient 
to soil them. Since these linens must first be rinsed by a priest or one 
in major orders (canon 1306 §2), it is advisable to have a generous 
number of these linens on hand, so that he may not be obliged to 
perform this duty too frequently. The prescription that the pall be 
easily removable should be observed. This linen becomes stained 
very easily, and can not readily be washed if it is sewed around a 
piece of cardboard. 


—34— 

Is it customary to stand while reciting the Angelus in unison on Sun- 
day evening? 

The Angelus should be said standing from Vespers on Saturday 
and all day Sunday (Benedict XIV, Apr. 20, 1742). On Saturdays 
during Lent the Angelus should be said standing at noon also. 
(Leo XIII, May 20, 1896). The reason for this latter prescription 
seems to be the rubric which prescribes that Vespers be said before 
noon during Lent. 


At a funeral Mass, should the Sisters stand or kneel during the abso- 


lution of the body? 
’ There are no general regulations for the laity in this matter. 
Hence the Sisters should follow the custom of the diocese in which 


they reside. 





Book Reviews 


PERFECT OBEDIENCE: Commentary on the Letter of Obedience by 
St. Ignatius of Loyola. By Father Manuel Marfa Espinosa Pélit, S.J. 
Pp. xvi -+- 331. The Newman Bookshop, Westminster, Maryland, 
1947. $5.00. 

Religious who would like to have an abundance of reading mat- 
ter apt to stimulate them to the best practice of religious obedience can 
find it in this volume. The work, written in part to honor the four- 
hundredth anniversary of the founding of the Society of Jesus and in 
part to encourage young Jesuits to try to realize the high ideals of 
their order in this virtue, is full of references to Jesuit history and 
literature; but the lessons that it conveys are applicable to all religious 
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generally. 

In all the ascetical tradition of the Church probably the most 
outstanding single document on obedience is a certain letter of 
St. Ignatius. Asa matter of fact he wrote at least four long letters on 
that theme but one of them has become known as the letter on obedi- 
ence. This letter, dated March 26, 1553, and addressed to the Jesuits 
in Portugal, has always been made very much of in the whole Society. 
and others also have made very special use of it. It is with this 
instruction that Father Pélit’s book is concerned. 

In content the work falls into three main divisions: introductory 
matter, the commentary on St. Ignatius’s famous Letter, and the 
appendices. 

The historical circumstances, a certain unsettled state of things in 
the Province of Portugal, are explained. There is an account of the 
original manuscripts; in this case probably there are two, the con- 
dition of the postal service in the sixteenth century having been such 
that important letters were often sent in duplicate by different routes. 
A brief notice is given to criticisms that have been made against the 
Ignatian concept of obedience. There is also an account of the fact 
that in the Society of Jesus a certain pre-eminence has always been 
attributed to this virtue. 

The commentary itself makes up the great bulk of the work, and 
in general it tends to take the following form. Two or three para- 
graphs of the Letter on Obedience are quoted; the ideas are repeated, 
developed, and amplified; the doctrine is illustrated with stories from 
the history of the founder and the beginnings of the Society; other 
writings of St. Ignatius are adduced to corroborate it; examples from 
the lives of Jesuit saints are presented; and, finally, the subsequent 
Fathers General are shown to have constantly and vigorously 
reafirmed the same teaching. 

In the five appendices various complementary documents are to 
be found. Besides the texts of the other letters of St. Ignatius that 
deal professedly with obedience, there is, for instance, the original 
Spanish text of the letter that this commentary is primarily con- 
cerned with. 

On the whole Perfect Obedience is a fervent exhortation to the 
practice of the virtue rather than a critical study of it. If one should 
have speculative intellectual difficulties with obedience of judgment, 
he would hardly find a satisfactory sclution for them in this work. 

—G,. AUGUSTINE ELLARD, S.J. 
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ST. JOHN OF THE CROSS: DOCTOR OF DIVINE LOVE AND CON- 
TEMPLATION. By Father Gabriel of St. Mary Magdalen, O.C.D. 
Pp. xvi + 202. The Newman Bookshop, Westminster, Maryland, 
1946. $3.25. 

St. John of the Cross prefaced his work The Ascent of the Soul 
Toward God with a schematic drawing depicting the task of the 
spiritual life as an ascent up the side of a mountain either by the 
devious paths that lead but partway up or by the steep yet direct path 
up the sheer cliff to the very summit. With like simplicity and lucid 
clarity one of the outstanding scholars of Teresian spirituality of our 
time offers a synthesis of the Spiritual doctrine of St. John of the 
Cross. 

The first half of this book is a series of conferences given by the 
author at Rome in 1936. His object in offering this introduction 
to St. John’s writings is ‘‘to help, by means of this work, to render 
the reading of the great mystic easier, more attractive and more profit- 
able.” He explains the dominant concepts underlying the teaching 
of St. John of the Cross, a grasp of which will enable the reader to 
follow the progress of the soul toward God through the preliminary 
stages of purification, the two Nights, the beginning of contempla- 
tion, on to the spiritual betrothal and spiritual marriage culminating 
in perfect love of the soul for God. An appendix briefly shows the 
utility of the study of St. John of the Cross in understanding the 
present-day mystical problems. 

If the first half of the book is of value because it puts the reader in 
touch with the thought of one of the greatest teachers of prayer and 
the spiritual life, the second part is of equal value for bringing to 
bear on current mystical problems sober judgment and profound 
scholarship, coupled with a thorough grasp of the development of 
the teaching of the Teresian school. The latter portion of the book, 
like the first, is a series of conferences. The theme of this second series 
is “‘active contemplation.’”’ Avoiding controversy as far as possible, 
Father Gabriel traces in the writings of St. John evidences of the fact 
that the saint recognized a state midway between discursive medi- 
tation and infused contemplation properly so-called, and was at pains 
to describe the signs indicating the beginnings of this prayer. 

The important points touching the existence of ‘‘active con- 
templation’’; the differences arising over terminology; the notion of 
such a state as a traditional doctrine long before the time of St. John 
of the Cross, who first clearly recognized it and developed it; the 
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importance of directing souls in this stage—all receive a brief and 
satisfactory treatment—T.L. MACNAIR, S.J. 





BOOK NOTICES 


THE PEws TALK BACK is not another ‘‘pep talk’’ on preaching. Rather it is 
one of those rare books that present thorough discussions of all the points a priest 
must attend to if he is to become and remain an effective preacher. No item of 
importance is slighted. Sermon preparation, background reading, interest, audience 
appraisal, the proper reading of the Epistle and Gospel—these and other topics of 
importance are discussed in a vigorous, straightforward style. Few ordination gifts 
rival this book in practical value. (Luke Missett, O.P. Westminster, Maryland: 
The Newman Bookshop, 1946. Pp. viii + 83. $1.50.) 


On the priest’s prie-dieu in rectories and well-appointed sacristies, little 
manuals are provided with prayers for use before and after the celebration of Mass. 
Fathers J. B. Collins, $.S., and Raphael Collins have compiled such a collection— 
ANTE ALTARE DEI. The book, which is bound in dignified black leatherette, 
contains the prayers suggested for this purpose by the Missal and not a few other 
appropriate prayers from approved sources. Indulgences are indicated whenever 
applicable. A special feature of the work is the careful selection of Psalms; they 
are in the new Latin version. (Westminster, Md.: The Newman Bookshop, 1947. 
Pp. xiii + 79. $2.00.) 


The reputation of the late Archbishop Alban Goodier, S.J., as an author of 
spiritual books is so well established that any comment on his excellent works 
would be superfluous. Some of his earlier books are now published in the United 
States. They are characterized by the same solid substance, the same clarity of 
expression, and the simplicity of style found in the author’s better known writings. 

THE MEANING OF LIFE (Pp. 147. $1.25) is a series of short essays on the 
spiritual life, worldliness, innocence, the character of Christ, prayer, and kindred 
topics. THE PRINCE OF PEACE (Pp. vii + 152. $1.25.) is a book of medi- 
tations for Advent and the Christmas Season. THE SCHOOL OF LOVE (Pp. 141. 
$1.50.) is a collection of essays on loneliness, prayer, piety and pietism, courage, 
the lay apostolate, and similar subjects. THE SON OF GOD (Pp. 143. $1.25) is 
a study of the person and claims of Christ together with the reactions of various 
classes of mankind to Him. It is divided into three parts: The Person and claims 
of Christ; Christ as portrayed in the Gospel narrative; and, lastly, the judgment 
of Christ by such persons as Pilate, Annas, and Herod. (The Grail, St. Meinrad, 
Indiana.) 


In a brief sketch, MATT TALBOT, ALCOHOLIC, Father Albert H. Dolan, 
O.Carm., tells the story of the Irish laborer whose life of prayer and penance after 
his conversion from drunkenness has astonished the modern world. The author 
writes with alcoholics particularly in mind; but the book makes good reading for 
all who are interested in the love of God and His special servants. Matt’s example 
is a challenge; reading his life gives one inspiration and encouragement. (Engle- 
wood, N. J.: Carmelite Press, 1947. Pp. 47. $.50.) 
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In GIVE THIS MAN PLACE, the Rt. Rev. Monsignor Hugh F. Blunt gives us 
his personal impressions of what the life of St. Joseph, the ‘‘just man,’’ must have 
been, and draws from spiritual writers of the past to round out his portrait. (Mil- 
waukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1947. Pp. xii + 127. $2.50.) 


Father Peter Resch, S.M., in his AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN, 
has collected the ‘‘words’’ of the Blessed Virgin Mary from the lessons and responses 
of the breviary and from the variable parts of the Mass. Following the divisions 
of the Rosary, the three sections of the book treat Our Lady’s joy, her compassion, 
and her glory. The scriptural reference and the liturgical locus of each of Our 
Lady’s “‘remarks’’ are clearly indicated. The book provides good material for ser- 
mons and meditations. (Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1947. 
Pp. 125. $2.50.) 


Whoever is eager to fulfill the wish of Our Lord that the world be drawn to 
Him through the Immaculate Heart of Mary will find in OUR LADY OF LIGHT 
an abundant source of inspiration. The book is complete and authoritative. It 
Presents in vivid and convincing fashion the marvelous story of God’s Mother and 
her mission to a sin-sick world. The narrative of the Angel of Portugal, who 
prepared the three children of Fatima for the visits of Mary; the unadorned recital 
of the loving sacrifices and the early deaths of Francis and Jacinta; and the story of 
Lucy, now Sister Dolores of the Dorothean Sisters, are all included in this volume. 
(Chanoine C. Barthas and Pére G. Da Fonseca, §.J. Milwaukee: The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Company, 1947. Pp. viii + 225. $2.50.) 


ADVICE FOR Boys, by the Reverend T. C. Siekmann, will no doubt give many 
boys a first insight into some of the fundamentals of the spiritual life—mortifi- 
cation, mental prayer, spiritual reading, confession, and humility. It will also 
give them some very practical hints on the problems that beset the adolescent boy— 
temptation, girls, confession, and athletics. The style is simple and direct. How- 
ever, a little more imagination and the use of anecdotes from history and the lives 
of the saints would greatly enhance the value of the book, as these would make 
youthful readers more ready to accept the advice that is given. (New York: Joseph 
F. Wagner, Inc., 1947. Pp. vii + 140. $2.50.) 


AMERICAN SAINT: THE LIFE OF MOTHER CABRINI, by Mabel Farnum, is 
based on many longer adult books about St. Frances Cabrini, Written for young 
people, this little life emphasizes the strong note of confidence in God so prominent 
in other biographies. It does not pretend to offer anything new but rather to show 
this American Saint to American youngsters. Much space is devoted to the childhood 
and youth of Frances. The style is not always well-suited to young readers. There 
are ten interesting black-and-white sketches by LaVerne Riess. (New York: 
Didier, 1947. Pp. xii + 151. $2.50.) 


CANON LAW, by the Most Reverend Archbishop Amleto Cigognani, is a work 
that is is already well known to English readers. A reprint of the second revised 
edition is now available. It will suffice here to say that the book is divided into 
three parts: I. Introduction to the Study of Canon Law; II. History of the Sources 
of Canon Law; III. A Commentary on Book I of the Code. (Westminster, Mary- 
land: The Newman Bookshop. Pp. xiv + 892. $5.00.) 


Every priest engaged in missionary work in mission countries will find A 
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COMMENTARY ON THE APOSTOLIC FACULTIES a valuable asset. The book con- 
tains a detailed commentary on the new formulas of faculties issued by the Sacred 
Congregation of Propaganda in 1941. Any missionary will welcome this book as 
a gift. (Francis J. Winslow, M.M. New York: The Field Afar Press, 1946. 
Pp. xiv + 240. $2.00.) 


For some years INTRODUCTIO IN CODICEM, by Ulric Beste, O.S.B., has been 
in use as a text in many seminaries. Priests will find in it a valuable commentary 
on the canons of the Code—brief, but thorough, and to the point. It refers to all 
important replies given by the Holy See and in addition takes cognizance of those 
decrees of the Baltimore Councils which are still in effect. This third edition is 
revised and augmented. (Collegeville, Minnesota: St. John’s Abbey Press, 1946. 
Pp. 1024. $8.00.) 


The great Cardinal Newman held that the earliest Christians are the most 
tepresentative members of the Church; hence, the unique interest attaching to the 
writings bequeathed to us from the apostolic period. The first volume of THE 
FATHERS OF THE CHURCH: The Apostolic Fathers appeals to that interest with 
letters, a few sermons, a couple of moral treatises, and an apology culled from such 
treasures as St. Clement, St. Ignatius of Antioch, St. Polycarp, the Didache, Barna- 
bas, The Shepherd, Diognetus and Papias. Three competent scholars have com- 
bined their talent to give us these translations—Fathers Francis X. Glimm, Joseph 
M.-F. Marique, S.J., and Gerald G. Walsh, S.J. The typography seems flawless and 
the binding is durable and very attractive. (New York: Cima Publishing Com- 
pany, 1947. Pp. xii + 401. $4.00.) 


MADAME ELIZABETH OF FRANCE is an English version of a work originally 
done in French and is translated by Cornelia C. Craigie. Its purpose is to popu- 
larize the person and promote the possible beatification of Princess Elizabeth, a 
younger sister of the ill-starred King Louis XVI of France. Like her brother the 
king and his wife Marie Antoinette, Princess Elizabeth died under the guillotine 
during the French Revolution. 

Princess Elizaeth was singularly selfless in temperament and was regarded as a 
“family guardian angel’’ at Versailles, just as the people. later called her the 
“St. Genevieve of the Tuileries.’ Her natural bent towards Carmel had to be 
sacrificed, for the King and Queen both relied too much on her to relinquish her. 
‘There are lives of obligation,’’ she was then told, ‘‘which are as worthy as monastic 
careers; actions which surpass the prescribed silence; deeds of service to others which 
excel conventual austerities."” Her devotion to Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette 
serves as a good corrective of the customary presentation of that royal pair. (Yvonne 
de la Vergne. St. Louis: The B. Herder Book Company, 1947. Pp. xiii + 416. 
$4.00.) 


HUNTER OF SOULS: St. Paul of the Cross, by Father Edmund, C.P., is divided 
into two parts. The first is devoted to a biographical sketch of the sainted founder 
of the Passionists; the second, to a topical study of the man and his manifold 
accomplishments. The “‘life’’ is so definitely sketchy that the Saint emerges therc 
only in shadowy fashion; but the saintly flesh and blood, and the strongly marked 
personality of mind and heart are all added in the second section, so that in the 
end we know him well. (Westminster, Maryland: The Newman Bookshop, 1947. 
Pp. xi + 228. $2.75.) 
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